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PREFACE 


The present work is a revised and greatly enlarged 
version in two volumes of the former one-volume books 
entitled Ancient Borne in 1885 and in 1888. 

A great part has been rewritten, accounts of the recent 
discoveries have been added, and a large number of new 
illustrations have been introduced. 

I have to thank Mr. John Murray for kindly supply- 
ing cliches of the cuts of the Colosseum and the Circus 
of Maxentius, and for allowing me to reprint part of the 
description of the^lAu^ Maximus which I originally 
wrote for the new edition of Smith’s Dictionary of Anti- 
quities, I also have to thank Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. for the use of their cuts of the Pantheon, the 
Theatre of Marcellus, the Arch of Constantine, and the 
Coin of the Gens Scribonia. The Council of the Society 
of Antiquaries have been good enough to supply the cuts 
taken from Ligorio’s Bodleian manuscript. 

Unhappily the growth of the modern city, which has 
recently progressed with extraordinary rapidity, has led 
to the obliteration of many interesting features in the 
topography of the ancient city, and the destruction of a 
large proportion of its natvtral beauties. 

The many lovely gardens and vineyards which were 
scattered throughout the Aurelian enclo.sure are now 
rapidly disappearing under the destructive hand of the 
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speculating builder; the picturesc|ue old streets are being 
rebuilt, frecpiently on wholly new lines, and Eoine, which 
was once not only among tlie most interesting, but also 
one of the most beautiful cities in the world, is rapidly 
assuming the aspect of a third-rate Parisian suburli. 

Thus, for example, the famous Ludotisi Gardens, one 
of the loveliest spots on the face of the earth, are now up- 
rooted and made into a dreary quarter of “ jerry-built 
stuccoed boulevards. 

The destruction of the beautiful avenue of ilex oak 
trees which led from the Lateran Church to the Basilica 
of S. Croce in Gerusalemme, in order to make room for a 
new' row of stuccoed liarraek-like houses, has for ever 
ruined what was formerly one of the most perfect views 
in Italy. 

Xo less horrible is the conversion of the garden -like 
“ prati,” all round the Castle of S. Angelo, into a hideous 
waste of bricks and mortar, together with countless other 
outrages of the same kind. 

One of the most serious injuries to the beauty of the 
city is the demolition of the picturesque old houses which 
skirted the Tiber banks, especially on the left side, and 
the formation of an ugly stone embankment. A number 
of interesting ancient river-side houses, very beautifully 
decorated, were exposed and then completely destroyed 
during the progress of the work. 

The destruction of the Ghetto, and of much more of 
the most populous quarter of the Campus Martins, has 
obliterated a great portion of the mediaeval city, and 
destroyed much that was picturesquely beautiful, and full 
of real historical interest. 

No words can adequately express the disgust which 
must be experienced both by the antiquary and by the 
lover of beauty in any form who now visits this unhappy 
city. The injury done in former periods of destruction 
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was but superficial compared to the ruiu which is being 
wrought by the present scheme of the pia.no rcgola.tore, 
which aims and is partly succeeding in levelling the 
seven hills and filhng up the intermediate valleys ; 
changing the very face of nature, and utterly destroying 
the character of the former Capital of the world. 

It should, however, be remembered that a great pro- 
portion of the injury which has been done to the remains 
of ancient and mediaeval Home and to the natural 
beauties of the place has been the unavoidable result of 
the fact that Eome has again become the Capital of 
Italy, and that in number of inhabitants it is now con- 
siderably more than double what it was in 1870.^ 

It would not be fair, therefore, to speak as if the 
Italians were a wantonly destructive race, inferior, for 
example, to the English in their respect for what is 
beautiful and historically interesting. 

In England tliere was less to destroy, but propor- 
tionally the ravages of the last fifty years in old London 
and among the mediaeval buildings of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and elsewhere have been no less lamentable than 
the changes which have gone so far to blot out the once 
unrivalled charm of the Eternal City. 

J. HEXEY MIDDLETON, 

King’s College, 
C-AIIBRIDGE. 


^ The population of Rome is now close on half a million 
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IJsTRODUCTION 


Much additional knowledge with regard to the Archaeology 
of Ancient Eome has recently been acquired owing to the 
fact that the last few years have been extraordinarily fertile 
in the discoveries of hitherto unknown remains, and in 
the new light that has been thrown on many of those that 
have for long been visible. To excavations made during the 
last fifteen years are due the complete exposure of the whole 
area of the Forum Fuiiuinuni and much of the ground near it ; 
the determination of the real form of the Eostra of Julius 
Caesar; the discovery of most important remains of the 
Temple of Vesta, the House of the Vestals, the Eegia, the 
Domus Publica, and the line of the Xova Via. The great 
Servian Agger, ■ndth countless earlv tombs and houses of all 
dates, has, during the same period, been brought to light 
by the extensive excavations made in laying out a new quarter 
of modern Eome. Most important of all, in its relation to the 
early history of Eome, has been the discovery of a large 
I^ecropolis on the Esquiline Hill, the objects found in which 
show that at an early prehistoric period a settlement existed 
there in which the Etruscans were the predominant and 
civilising influence, and that the inhabitants were largely 
dependent upon Oriental, probably Phoenician traders for a 
great proportion of the objects both of use and ornament 
which they possessed. 

Moreover, in the following pages an attempt has been 
made to describe the buildings of ancient Eome ■'vith increased 
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discoveries. 


PreMstonc 
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Importance 
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IXTRODUCTIOX 


Existing 

evidence. 


Meas^ired 

plans. 


Reference^ 
to Pliny. 


attention to detail and methods of construction — points which 
are usually passed over too lightly by those antiquaries who 
are without any practical acquaintance with the actual pro- 
cesses and materials employed in building. 

Great as must always be the value of documentary evidence, 
such as that which is supplied by inscriptions, coins, and the 
long list of classical writers mentioned below, yet it is of quite 
equal importance for the student to learn to read the story 
told by each building itself — a record by no means clear, and 
which requires long and careful study of what may at first 
sight appear to be matters of small moment. 

It is not only the general design of a building, the contours 
of its mouldings, or the style of its sculpture, which supplies 
valuable evidence as to its history, but no less important helj> 
is often to be gained by the minute examination of such purely 
constructional points as the composition of the concrete, the 
form of the wood centering shown by its imprints on the vaults, 
and countless other technical details. 

It is hoped, too, that the plans and other illustrations may 
be of assistance to future students — especially the plan of the 
Forum, which has been measured and drawn by the author 
entirely afresh, and shows in a minute way the whole extent 
of the area of the Forum and most of its surrounding build- 
ings.^ The latest excavations are shown on the plan of the 
Palatine Hill and on that of the House of the Vestals. 

The references to Pliny’s Hishria Xatundis are given in 
all cases according to the system of smaller subdivisions into 
paragraphs which has been adopted in all the best recent 
editions. This makes it much easier to find the passage 
referred to. 

Before passing on to the subject in hand it may be well 
to give a list of the various sources of information on the 
Archaeology of Eome, with the names of the chief books and 

^ This plan of the Forum lias been reproduced in more than one 
German work on Roman topographtu 
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periodicals which should he consulted by those who wish to 
enter upon the study of this most fascinating subject. 

The sources of information on the Archaeology of Eome 
may he classified in the following way : — 

I. Classical Writers. 

II. Inscriptions, Coins, and other existing Remains. 

III. The Eegionary C.atalogces and other Documents of the 

decadence and Middle Ages. 

IV. A NOMBER op works, MOSTLY ILLUSTRATED, DATING FROM THE 

REVIVAL OP INTEREST IS CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY DOWN TO THE PRESENT CENTURY, AND 
OLD PICTURES WHICH SHOW CLASSICAL BUILDINGS NOW 
DESTROYED. 

V. Modern Works. 

I. The following are the chief classical writers who give 
information on the antiquities and topography of Eome : — 

Pl.autus, Coinic Poet : b. c. 254 B.c. — d. 184 B.c. Wrote Comedies, of 
which twenty exist. 

Ennius, Pod : b. 239 — J. 169 b.c. V,’ rote Satires and Tragedies, of wliich 
only fragments e.xist. 

Polybius, Creel- Bistorian : b. c. 204 — d. c. 122 b.c. Wrote a Histm-gof 
Rome, Greece, niid other con, dries, in forty books, of which the first 
five exist, and considerable fragments of others. 

Teeentius Afeb, native of Carthage, Comic Pod : b. 195 — d. c. 159 b.c. 
Wrote Ccnni'dies, of which six exist. 

M. Terentius Yakro, Antiquary and Philoioyist: b. 116 — d. 28 B.c. 
Wrote Pe Lingua Latina, Pc P,c Rvstica, Antiquitatum Libri, and 
other works. 

M. Tullius Cicero, Orator and Statesman - b. 106 — d. 43 d.c. Wrote 
Orations, Pc Batura Peoruni, Pe Legibus, and many otlier works on 
gohilosophy and theology, 

C. Sallustius Crlspus, Afisfo/’iVoi: 86-34 B.c. Brote oiitYieJugurthine 
War and Catiline Consq/iracy. 

V^ALEiiiu.s (or Quintu.s) Catullus, Poet : 87-e. 47 B.C. Wrote Odes, of 
which 116 exist. 
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YEnoiLlu.s ilAiio, l‘uct ■ 70-19 r..L'. Tlip .h’/irul contains many 
refeiences to Rome and ib history. Tlie very valuable commentary 
tvhicli j)asse3 by the name of Sn-cn/s is mentioned below. 

y. Hokaiius Flaccus, Flirt-. 6.5-S p,.r. His Siifii\'i< especialh- contain 
passages illnsti’ative of Roman topography. 

Titus Livius, tlie chief liunnin lli.itiji-iaii 59 T!.c.-17 a.d. His Histunj 
vf Itome, which ends witli tlie year 9 B.c., consisted of 14i’ books, of 
whicli 35 exist complete, with Kjufninrs of all the lost books exccjit 
two. 

Sextus Auiiuliu.s Piiupf.rtius, Port: b. c. ,50 — d, c. l.'i n.r. 'Wrote 
Flrijim. 

Diodorus Siculus, Gn’t/r Mi^turinn : reign of .lugustus. 'Wrote Bihtio- 
thii'H Hii-lonru, 

r. OviDlus X.\su, Fort: b. 43 n.c. — J. IS .v.i'. His Fimfi oio esjieeially 
Vdluable to the student of Roman archaeology. 

Strabo, Grirl- Grivjriiiih:i- : b. c. .54 c.c. — d. after 20 A.i>. Wrote on the 
Gtnji'aiili>i of tlie known world, in seventeen books. 

Dionysius of Hamoarnassus, Grrrk Hlstorinn : iliod 7 B.c. Wrote on 
the early Hiitorii of Fomr. 

31. 3'lTiiut'lus Poi.l.io, Arrhifrrt nwl iUltiirii Eiiijiiirr,- in the reign of 
Augustus: jirobably born in the eiiily pait of the first century ij.c.. 
date of death unknown. Wrote Dr An-hitreiuni, dedicated to 
Augustus, a most interesting and valuable work. 

C. I'eli.eius P.vrnucuLUs, Jl;uoi-iii,i b. c. 20 n c. — d. c. Si a.h. IVrote 
Ilistoria Fioninivi, publi,shed in 30 .v.D. 

.41. IhxLERiUs 31AXIMUS, FfiAorinii : I'cigu of Augustus and Tilieiiu'. 
AVrote Dr Fortin Dictisque MtutoroldtiluK Li’orl IX., a curious 
collection of liistorieal anecdotes. 

31. Annaeu.s Lrc.vxus, Fort: 39-6;'i A.n. Wrote the Fhui'iiili,i, a poem 
in ten books, descriptive of the struggle between Pompey and Caesar. 

Print the Elui.r (C. P/i/itn-i Si'rointtifi ; 2-1— 19 .v.ii. 3\ rote an Ericy- 
cloiiacdia of general information, called lIiAorm Xnt" i-ol it. wliieh 
contains much valuable iiifonuation on the buildings of Rome ami 
their works of art. 

Fr..tvius .Jo.sEiuius, Ji'inh IDAorui ti : b. 37 .v.ri, — cl. alter 97. Wiote 
ill Greek the llistorii of thr Jncilt Wors, a book on Jrn isli .Intiquities, 
and other works. 


1. Pai’IXIIs .Si.Aiits, Fort: c. 61— c. 96 ,t.D. AVi'iite Siiror, Tiolfiis, 
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AchiUcis. The fir^t of tliese contains descriptions of various ]>arts of 
Rome in the veigii of Domitian. 

-M. Valerius ilARXiALis, Poet: b. 43 A.n. — d. after 104 a.d. IVi-ote 
Epifiran'is, fourteen books of which exist. One of these, entitled Dc 
Speduxulis, is of special archaeological interest. 

Decimus Juxius Juvexalis. Satiric Pod end of the first century a.d. 
VTrote Satires, which contain many passages illustrative of Roman 
topography. 

C. CoEXELius Tacitus, Historian b. e. 55 a.d. — d. after 117 A.i>. V'rote 
Annates and Historiac Pomae, and other works. 

Plixy the Youxger (C. Plinim Caccilias Secunclas), b. 61 — d. after 110 
a. II., was the nejiliew of the elder Pliny ; he practised as an advocate 
in the Pasilicac of Rome, and wrote a Panejpricn.s and Epistola.e : the 
latter are of special interest. 

C. SuETuXius Traxquillu.s, Historian : second half of the first century 
.4.11. Vrote Xices i/ the Ocinra down to Domitian, of great value 
and interest, together with many other works now lost. 

PLUT.4RCH, a Greek Historian anel Moralist ; second half of the first 
century .4.D. Wrote Lircs of forty - sic clistin/juishcd Greeks and 
Ponuim, and a work called Qtaicstiones Rooianae, which contains 
much curious information on Roman antiipiities. 

S. Julius Froxiixu.s, Curator of the Arjuedv.ets under Trajan. Wrote He 
Aijiiuediictihiis Pvinae. See vol. ii. ji. 314. 

Aulus Gelhus, Essayist: c. 117-lSO a.d. AVrote Xoctes Aftieae, in 
which are many note» on Roman antiiiuities. 

Sextus Poiii'uirs Fustrs, a Roman lexicogi-apher of not later than the 
second century a.d. His chief work. He crrboruni siijnificatione, is an 
abridgment of a sort of encyclopaedia compiled by A’errius Flaceus, 
who was tutor to Augustus’ graudcliildreii, 

Diox C.Assius Cocc'ElAXUs, Senator and Historian: b. c. 155 a.d. — date 
of death uukiiowu. AA’rote a History of Pome in Greek down to the 
reign of Caracalla ; only parts of it now exist : it is of very great 
value. 

Q. Sei'timius Tektulliaxus, the e.ailiest of the Latin Fathers : c. 160- 
e. 220 A.D. AVrote a tract called He S 2 icetaculis, on the wickedness 
of the cruel shows in amphitlieatres ; it contains some information on 
the details of the games. 

Herodiaxus, Greek Historian of Rome : c. lSO-240 A.D. AVrote the 
History of his own Time. 

VOL. I 
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The biographies of the Roman Em 2 >erors fiom Hadrian 117 a.d. to 
Carinas -S4 a.]*., entitled Historaic Auyustot:, rvere the wojrk ot six 
writers, Adim Upartiaiius, Jvlius Capifol iitus, Vidcafuis Gallicaiin-i, 
AeUiis Laiivitridiiis^ TrehclJiOs PoHln^ and Flo.cius FojHsru^, but it 
is iiniiossible to attribute with eertaintj- each biography to its real 
author. This work was compiled at ditlereiit tinie.s towards the end 
of the third and beginning ot the fourth century. 

C. Juxivs SoLixr.s, Hidorinu and Ardiaeolo’jist ■. third centuiy a.d. 
AVrote Polphistor, a sort of Eneyelojiaedia. 

CALPUHxirs Sn rtfs, Poman Poet: date doubtful, ^irobably of the third 
century .t.D. AVrote Eetoyue?, in one of which he describes shows in 
a Roman amphitheatre with much detail and vividness. 

Ei’sEHU'.' of C'ArsAtiFA : c. 264-c. 040 a.d. AlTote Histori'i EccUsuistkn 
and the Cheomcoii. 

Ammiaxi's AIai:i jillixI’.', Poman Uistorina : second half of fourth cen- 
tury a.d. AVrote Uktonj of Pome fiom Xerva 96 a.d. to A'alen.s 
378 A.D., of which only tlie latter 2)art exists. 

AfP.LLifs TheodosH'.' AIai p.oiiir.s, Pomna IVi-iter : first half of fifth 
century .v.T>. AA'rote Piitui'dalionnu CoiH'ivcoru'ta Lihri VII.. an 
interesting archaeological work. 

CLAl’Dir.' CL.vVDi.AXf', Poct : d. c. 408 A.D. AVrote Lc BeVu Getico on 
Stilielio's victories over tlie Ctoth.s, and many other I'Oeiiis. 

SiDOXifs ApoLLlXAtiis, a Latin Btihop : 430-482 A.D. AVrote Poems and 
Epistles. 

ZoslMf.s, Greek Historian : fifth centuiy A l>. AVrote a History of the 
Beeline of the Poraan Empire, in six books, clown to 410 a.d. 

Magxvs Arr.ELir.s CAs.'-ionur.ir--, Po-own Statesman and JVriter : b. e. 
46S — d. c. 564. AVrote a Chrunieon or Abstract of Vnirersal History, 
an Ecclesiastical History, and many other works. He also compiled 
a series of coiitemjiorary State iiajiei-s. 

PtiOCOl'irs, Byutntint Historian: b. c. 500. AA'rote a History of his ov:n 
Time, eoiitaining an account of the wars of the Romans with the 
Persians, the Goths, and the Vandals. 


II. IXSCEIPTIOXS. 

These are frequently of the highest value in throiving light 
on Eoman topography. 

The most important existing inscription, as regards this 
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subject, is that cut on the walls of the Temple of Augustus 
at Ancyra, an account of which is given in vol. i. p. 3S1. 

The Consular Fasti, inscribed on marble blocks, contained 
lists of Consuls and other State officials down to the time of 
Augustus. In the sixteenth century manj' fragments of this 
valuable record were found near the Temple of Testa and the 
Eegia, and are now preserved in the Palazzo dei Conservator! 
on the Capitol. It appears probable that the Fasti were 
originally cut on the walls of the Feyia ; see vol. i. p. 307. 
See Fea, Franunenti dti Fasti, Rome, 1820, and Eeber, Euiiun 
Funis, p. 135. 

The very important inscriptions from the Grove of the 
Fratres Arvales have been published more than once. The 
best and most complete edition is that of G. Henzen, Arvaliiim 
f rat ram acta, ipiae sujoersunt, Berlin, 1871. 

The marble plan of Rome has been well published by 
Jordan, Furnta Urhis Fuinae, Berlin, 1875-82. An interest- 
ing monograph on it was published by Professor Ant. Elter, 
Bonn, 1891. 

The first important collection of Roman inscriptions was 
edited about 1480 by the Dominican Friar Fra Giovanni 
Giocondo of Verona, who was born about 1435. This wonder- 
ful man was one of the greate.st architects of the Renaissance, 
a most enthusiastic antiquary and a learned scholar. His 
Carpus Liscriptionum, dedicated to Lorenzo de’ Medici, contains 
more than 2000 inscriptions. It is incorporated in the col- 
lections of Matlei, Gori, and Jluratori. 

Fra Giocondo also edited the works of Pliny, Vitruvius, 
Frontinus, Varro, De re rnstica, the epitome of Aur. Victor and 
Caesar’s Commentaries. Xo other single man probably did so 
much to increase the knowledge and love of classical learning. 

The Ancyrean inscription, Fes rjestae Aiitjudi, has been 
edited by Zumpt, Berlin, 1845, and bj' Mommsen in 1883. 

The other chief collections of inscriptions are published 
by the following writers ; — 
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W'jrlt oil Gniter, IiiS'.'rijitiona Antirpme RonuraaL, 1690. 
in^ci iptioihs. lluratoi'i. Thesaurus 'cderuni uiseriptoaittiu. Lilian. l/-o9. 

Orolli and Heii/eii, Inscripf loiium latuiaruni rijlh'etia^ 1S2S-56. 

Zumpt, CuiruiUiitationviii Ejuijrajildcu runi cnlunii ii, Beilin, 1890. 

Garriiecins. Si/doijr mscrij/. JLat, aert Runiaiiat luiiju.hlLCu.c usr^ue ad C. 

J. Cmsurcni, Turin. 1877. 

Moinin-ien and others Corpus lusrrijifiodUu' L'diiiaruiu, 1863 — in 
jironu’css ; and its Sujijilemeut, Rpheuieris Riiiaraphica, 1872 — in 
jiiogress. Tlie earliest iinseriptioiis are given hy Ritield as an 
Appendix to the Corpus, 18ti.3-.‘*8. 

A vtrv valuable series of Roman iuseiiptioiis, iueluding a large nuiulier 
which illustrate the tojiography of Rome, is published in the Bull 
Cool. Arch. ilun. Rom. 1579, and still in progress. 

Cagnat's Epajniphic Latiuc, 1.859. forms a useful guide to Latin 
epigraphy. 

Cidus cad MediiUioiis. 

Eiidenceor The coiii-s of Rome contain an immense number of records 
relating to the buildings of the city. The n.rcises of the 
ihnoni of the later Republic, after about 1.50 E.c., are very 
rich in this tvay. Under the Empire coins of all denominations 
very frequently have reverses with representations of buildings 
erected or restored by the emperors. These, as a rule, are 
treated in a conventional way — the number of the columns of 
the front is often reduced for want of space ; thus hcjoistyle 
temples are commonly shown as hfivifi/lc, and the statue of 
the god which was within the ir'llii is often shown between the 
columns of the portico. The coins may, however, usually be 
trusted to give the general design of the buildings they com- 
memorate, and some are treated with much minuteness and 
accuracy, showing not only the form of the temple but even 
the details and arrangement of its sculptured decorations ; 
this is the case with the representation of the Tenqile uf Concord 
on a coin of Tiberiu.s, and that of the bronze Temple of .hmas 
on a coin of Xero, both of which are carefully and accurately 
shown ; see vol. i. pp. 248 and 337. 

The large bronze medallions of the Empire are even richer 
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than the current coins in carefully executed representations of 
the buildings and sculpture of Rome, and were frequently 
struck to commemorate the completion of some important 
architectural work. The chief examples which relate to this 
class of subject begin with the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
continue till about the middle of the third century. 

Many coins and medallions on which Roman buildings are 
represented are illustrated by Canina in his IinUoiziijui:, 1830, 
and by Donaldson, much enlarged, in his Anhiteduru Xiinii-i- 
iiiatica, London, 18.39; neither set of drawings are remarkable 
for accuracy. Cohen's works on Roman coins of the Republic 
and Empire; Froehner, MiAoillom Je TEinj.nri:, Paris, 1878; 
and Grueber, Ilni/i'iti MiJiilUmt.f, British Museum, 1872, are all 
well and accurately illustrated. 


III. EEGIOKARY C.tXALOaUES, 

Urlichs in his Cixhx Uumne IVurtz- 

burg, 1871, has published the Ilemoiiiin/ Cafidixine-f, called the 
Notitiu and Curin^ui/i, which were compiled in the fourth 
century, giving lists of the chief buildings and monuments 
in each of the ixijioiub of Augustus. 

In the same work are printed the catalogue of the pseudo- 
Publius Victor,^ and the itinerary of the Eiusiedkn MS., so 
called from its being preserved in the Benedictine monastery 
of Einsiedeln in Switzerland ; it was written by an unknown 
visitor to Rome in the ninth century. 

Also the MirahiUa Urhis Iloiuuj', a twelfth-centiuy account 
of the marvels of the sacred city, drawn up for the use of 
pilgrims, as a sort of guide-book to the principal objects of 
interest. 

The Gi'd-j-ihia Aure'ie Urbis Eonwe, a similar list, founded on 

^ Publius Victor and the R gioimry CitfaJuguc, of which he is supposed 
to have been the author, are inventions of some early mediaeval antiquary. 
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the Mirah'dia, dating from the thirteenth century, is included 
in this CnJex. 

In the same valuable compilation are included many other 
extracts from mediaeval sources which relate to Roman 
antiquities. 

Preller, Ilegiunen der Studt Bom, Jena, 1846, also gives the 
Pitgiortorij Catalogues; and they are printed in the works of 
Xardini, Jordan, and other antiquaries ; see below. 

The Jlinihilia has also been edited by Parthey, Berlin, 
1869 ; and the Eiadedlcn MS.hj Plaenel, An-hic fur Bhdulogie, 
Berlin, 1837, v. 115.^ A good English translation of the 
Jliralilia with valuable notes has been published by F. M. 
Xichols, London, 1889. 

Much information about Roman Anticjuities is given by the 
various commentators on Virgil, who pass under the general 
name of Sekvius, a grammarian of the fifth century. An 
excellent edition is that published by Thilo and Hagen, 
Leipsic, 1881-85. 

Other early Scholiasts give valuable topographical notes, 
especially some commentaries on Cicero’s works, written 
probably in the fifth century, but which have been wrongly 
ascribed to Asconius, a Roman •writer of the first century a.d. 

IV. Eaely JVoeks ox Roman Antiquities. 

The revival of interest in classical archaeology, which 
naturally accompanied the revival of classical learnino- 
began to dawn in Rome about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

The antiquarian works which were produced at this early 
time, and for long after, are not of course remarkable for 
finished scholarship or power of accurate and critical research, 
but are frequently of the greatest value to the modern student 

1 On the MS. see Lanciani in M^ju. Ant. of the It. Accacl. 

dti Li act I, Part iii.. Milan, 1S91. 
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both for their accounts of discoveries which were made, and 
would otherwise have been forgotten, and also for their 
numerous illustrations of buildings which have now either 
wholly or in part disappeared. 

The Florentine Poggio and the Venetian Biondo were the 
first of that throng of students of pagan remains which in the 
succeeding century became so large. Poggio’s work, De 
Furtuiue Validate, written about 1440 a.d. and dedicated by 
him to Eugenius IV., contains an interesting account of the 
ruins of Rome in his time. His MS. was printed at Basle in 
1538, and several other editions appeared within a few years. 
Biondo's Borne Restored was written about the same time. 
Fra Giocondo of Verona, the chief anticpiary of the fifteenth 
century, has been already mentioned; see p. xxi. He wrote an 
eloquent letter addressed to Lorenzo the Magnificent urging 
the importance of an organised scheme for the Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments ; see Mus. Class. Ant. 1851, vol. i. p. 17. 
The great outburst of enthusiasm on this subject did not, how- 
ever, occur till the beginning of the sixteenth century, in the 
Pontificate of Julius II., when fresh impulse was given to study 
of the classical remains of Rome by the discovery of the buried 
chambers of hlero’s Gohlea House under the Thennnc of Titus, 
with their rich store of decorations in colour and stucco reliefs. 
These at once became not only objects of interest to the anti- 
quary, but also were copied and imitated by countless sculptors 
and painters, especially by Raphael and his numerous pupils, 
who reproduced them with varying degrees of imitation or 
originality on the walls and vaults of most of the magnificent 
palaces which sprang up with such wonderful rapidity during 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century. 

The loijgie and the bath-room of Cardinal Bibiena in the 
Vatican, the chamber of Clement \ II. in the Castle of S. 
Angelo, and, most magnificent of all, the Villa Madama on 
the slopes of Monte Mario, built for Cardinal de’ Medici 
(afterwards Clement VII.), are among the chief existing 
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examples of the result of this study of classical methods of 
decoration by Eaphael and his schoold 

Xor was the influence of ancient Eome confined to methods 
of decoration ; the thoroughly pagan spirit of the sixteenth 
century brought with it a taste for the scholastic formalism of 
Eoman architecture, and hence every important architect of 
that time measured and drew the then existing remains of 
ancient Eome as one of the chief parts of his professional 
training. 

This has fortunately preserved to us a large number of 
drawings, from now destroyed buildings, by the hands of 
Eaphael, Bramante, Bramantino, Baldassare and Sallustio 
Peruzzi, Andrea Sansovino, Palladio, Vignola, and many other 
great architects of the sixteenth century. 

Eaphael’s zeal as an archaeologist, not only in making 
drawings of ancient buildings but also in taking energetic 
measures for their preservation, is strongly shown by a report 
which he wrote to Leo X., describing (as Fra Giocondo had 
done more than thirty years before) the wholesale destruction 
that had been going on in Eome, and pleading for assistance 
from the Pope to prevent further injury.- 

Some of these drawings by sixteenth- century architects 
exist only in MSS. preserved in the libraries of the Vatican, 
the Ufiizi, Siena, Milan, and elsewhere. A valuable IMS. by 
Ligorio exists in the Bodleian at Oxford; Canonki MSS. 
Xo. 1.38. The most important sketches in this have been 
published by the present writer in Airkneijhgia, vol. li., 1889. 

1 Another splenrliJ example, rather later in date, is the Tilk of Pope 
Julius HI, built by t i;rnola, near ^loiite Parioli, a short way outside the 
Porta del Popolo. This i= now one of the most inteieoting of the Roman 
lluseums, containing a magniticent collection of objects of all dates from 
the tombs of Faleiii. 

- Thi.s was published by Yncouti, Lcnu'ci mU' Adtichita lU llonni. . 
da Itorfadlo, etc.. Rome. 1S34 ; see ako iluntz. Gu-.. c/ts liiauc Ait^. 
October and Xovembei ISiO. 
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p. 489 gi’ii Palladio's very valuable -tt-ork on the Thermne 
of nouie is well illustrated by plans, which show far more than 
now exists — some, such as the Thermae of Constantine, 
have almost wholly disappeared ; this was first published in 
London in 1730 at the expense of Lord Burlington. 

Paintings, especially those of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, often give representations of the remains of ancient 
Rome, suppij'ing much that is now lost. These are frequently 
overlooked, as they are scattered about in various churches 
and palaces, and are usuallj' of but little artistic value : 
moreover, the valuable bit of information which a paintiny; 
supplies is often merely put in as an accidental accessory or 
background, and may easily be overlooked. All old pictures 
should, however, be e.xamined by the student with this object 
in view. Among the most notable e.xamples are the frescoes 
in the library of the Vatican, painted for Sixtus Y. ; those by 
Vasari in the Palazzo della Cancelleria ; frescoes in the Carafl’a 
Chapel in S. Maria iNIaggiore, and those in S. IMartino ai 
Monti. The ancient monuments shown on the bronze door of 
S. Peter’s are mentioned in vol. ii. p. 287. 

One of the most important pictures to the student of 
Roman Archaeology is a large bird's-eye view of Rome, now 
in the gallery of iMantua, which was painted in oil in the 
si.xteenth century, and shows all the then existing monu- 
ments of Rome with some minuteness. This has been pub- 
lished by De Rossi, in a work which contains much that is 
interesting of the same sort — Piunte di Bunui unkriori al 
Secolo XVI., Rome, 1879. See also Miintz, Uu plan de Pamie, 
au XVme Sikh:, Sue. Xat. Jj:.< Antiiiionre-i, Paris, April 1880 ; 
and Bill. Coni. Arch. 1885, p. 63. 

The earliest view of Rome given in any printed book is a 
woodcut in the Stipplemcnlrtin Chronioirviii of Foresti of Ber- 
gamo (Bergomensis), Venice, 1490, fol. 49. 
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V. List of Works ox the Archaeology of Eome.^ 

"Wor.Ks OF THF. FiFTFXXTH and SlXT£i;XTH CfXTUFlIEn. 

Flavio Biondo, llunia Imt'itii-atu, 3IS. of 1430-i0, printed at Verona in 
14S1. 

Poygio, iJe Fortuaae Vu rutatc, ilS. of aljout 1440, printed at Basle in 
153S. 

Bramantino, Roviixe rh Rr„-,in, 1503-13, witli many sketches, printed by 
ilougeri, ililan, 1S75, from the original MS. in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan. 

Albeitini, O^asndi'ui de MiraiUilus Urit^ Runiac, 1509. 

Fomponius Leto, i>e Vdastute Urlis llomac, 1523. 

Andiea Fulvio, Urhis llouxuc, Venice, 1527. 

Cah-ns, AiHiqitai, Vrhis Romae Hiiuiduchniin, 1532. 

Ant. Lafreri, Specida.ii Itouvinn': ihi<iidfieadiae, 1540-86, has a large 
number of engi'aved plates of the buildings of ancient Rome ; many 
of them are of great interest. Some of them ai'e by Stepli. Du Perao, 
the author of the Vediijj mentioned below ; others are by Pirro 
Ligorio, the rest are mostly by Lafreri himself. 

ilarlianii?.- UrUs Rjnxac Tnpo'jraphia, 1520. 

Serlio, L’ ArchiMfiu'a, Venice, 1545 ; lih. iii. deals with the buildings of 
ancient Rome. 

Fauno. Antkhdd di Ro-uiu, 154S. 

Labacco, An-hctettura cd Antichita di Runui, 1557 ; a careful and well 
illustrated work, which has been much used by later anticpiaries. 

Lucio Mauro, Antiehitd d.i Ronut, Venice, 1553. 

Ligorio. Efiyics Aiillqune Rontae, 1561. 

Keck, (jpentm antiquorunx Roxixunonixa Relirmiae, 1562. 

Gamucci. AnticMtii di Runxa, Venice, 1565. 

Andrea Palladio in his Lilri dclV Architdtura, lib. iv., first published in 
Venice in 1570, gives a number of very interesting woodcuts of many 
of the ancient buildings of Rome. His illustrations of the following 
buildings are specially valuable on account of their showing much 
more than now exists: Basilica of Cunstaatine, Foniia of Augustus 
and Temple of Mars Ultur, Foruux ofXerva and Temple of Minerva 
(now wholly destroyed). Temple of Faustina, part of the Thermae 

^ All these hooks are printed in Rome unles.s otherwise described. 

Other woiks on sjpccial sections are mentioned in the text under their 

respective heading.s — Baths, Amphitheatres, etc. 

- All edition of this work, printed in 12mo at Lyons by Seb. Gryphius 

in 15.34. is of interest as having been edited by the famous Rabelais. 
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vr CnnstaatidC, the so-called Temple of Vcita by the Tiber, and the 
Pnnthruii. 

Palladio’s Tcrme clei Tomadi, with plans of all the chief Thennac of Eome, 
was not printed till 1730 ; it was probably prepared before the Archi- 
tettara of 1570. 

Steph. Dn Perae, Jioma, 1575 ; this very valuable series of etched 

plates shows an iiumeu.se quantity of what is now lost. The drawings 
appear to have been made soon after the middle of the century, though 
not published till 1575. 

Fabricius, Homan Adtiquitatef:, 15S7. 

1 acca, MrjdurU' di earic Adtiehita, 1594 ; printed in Xardini, Huma Adtica, 
ed. hTiliby, vol. iv. 

Theodoro de llry, Homne Uriis Tojiojniphia, 1597-1602. 

Franzini, Palalui Hodiue Vrhis, 1596-99. 


4Vokks of the Seventeexth Cf.xtuky. 

Crechi, Antichitd di lioma, 1601. 

Laurus, Antiqncic Uebis Sphiuha’, 1612. 

ilaggius, Aedifeiu et MuidCte Monuie, 1613 ; a set of etchings. 

Feliiii, Alma Cittu di JRoma, 1625. 

Scarnozzi, L' Adtichita di Hodin, 1632. 

Donati, Einna veins et recens, 1638. 

Franzini, Homa Anticn c Moderna, 1653. 

Desgodetz, Edifices Antiques de llonie, 1632 ; a valuable collection of 
measured plans and details. 

Ciaiupini, Vetera Munuidcnta, 1690. 

Bartoli, Adinirunda Eornae Vesliijia, 1693. 

De Eubeis, Eumue MoQ-nificciitUie Modnide/Uu, 1699. 

IVOEKS OF THE Eh'.hteexth Cexturv. 

Pinarole, Antichild di Eoma, 1709, and Vestiqi di Roma, 1744. 

Piranesi's large and skilfully executed etchings are now of great interest 
for their record of buildings which have since been injured or 
destroyed. They are grouped in sixteen atlas folio volumes, entitled 
La Maijdificcnza dri Romani, 1761-66, L’ Antichitd Roinana, 1756, and 
other works.' 


' Piranesi’s copper plates, though much retouched, are preserved and 
still printed from at the Cnlcoqrafia Camerede of Rome ; they are sold, 
either in sets or singly, at three lire each. The (Mleurjrnfia also possesses 
the coppers of many other valuable old plates of Roman antiquities. It is 
now called the Cakoijraqdda Rejia instead of Camn-ale, as it has ceased to 
be a Papal establishment. 
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Bellori, Icknorjnqjliia Vetirls llmnne, 1704. 

4"enuti, J^dar/ Moivoociito , 177S, ainl D‘.^i'i'iztOii€ Toj^Qyra^jhtca di Pumui, 
18-24. 

Guattani, dilununuixta Antiriua, 17S1-S9, and liuma Descritt'/. ISO.'j, 

IVoEK.s OP THE ISTixeteexth Cexitky (ill ajilition to tho^o 
named at ji. xx.'cii.) 

Valadier, Lc pin iusiijni Fuhlriclic di Iturno, 1810-26. 

Kos.sini, AntkMta di liornn, 1S17. 

Fea, Farjioiirnnedio, and otlier works, 1S21-.33. 

Taylor and Cressy, Archikdnnd Antiquities nf JlonH, London, 1821. 
Piomanis, Vestiqii (h Jtoinn Atiticn, 1832. 

Gell, Toporjrciphtj of rMme,honiXoii, 1834. 

Donovan. Itome, Ancimt vnd Modern, 1842. 

Becker, Die Eomischo Topotjrctpliic, Leipsic, 1844. 

Zestermann, De Ddsifieis. Brussels, 1847. 

Braun, Die Iluimn tmd Mi'y.en Doms, Berlin, 1854. 

Ampere, Histoire Donfine, Paris, 1862-64. 

Zinzow, Das altcste Dotn. Pyritz, 1866. 

Parker, Photographs, illustrating the Archaeology of Rome ; a very valuable 
set, price half a franc each.’ 

Friedlander, SiU'.ntjeschiehte livins, Leipsic, 1869, and Da rstellunijcii mis 
der Sittcngis. Dorns, Leipsic, ISSl. 

Gsell.Pels, Romisehe Aasgmhnatjen, Hildburghausen, 1S70. 

Jordan, Funaa Urhis Itomae, Berlin, 1875, with supplement of 1883 ; 
Sovetc Questiones Topographkac, Kdnigsberg, 1868 : and other works 
mentioned below. 

Lanciani, Dissertazioni Archacologiche, 1876-85, and other works on the 
Aqiiediiets, Vestals, Curia, etc.; and by the same author an interest- 
ing work in English, Ancient Pome in the light of recent discoveries, 
London, 1888. 

De Rossi, Sole di Topnrjrafa. Poinano, 1882. 

Duruy, Histoire des PoautLiis. Paris, 1878-84 ; well illustrated. 

Dyer, The Cihj of Pome, new edition, 1883. 

Maps — 27olli s Map of Ancient Pome, 1748, has been largely followed by 
Canina in his large and fanciful plan of Rome in many plates, 
published in 1850. 


* All students of Roman archaeology owe a great debt of gratitude to 
Mr. J. H. Parker for this large and well -selected .set of photographs ; 
unhappily, his numerous writings on this subject are rendered worse 
than useless to the student by their countless inaccuracies and baseless 
theories. 
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iloltke, Cnrta TopO'jrapJiica lU Homa, Berlin, 1S52. 

Rieu, llonine vctei'is ichiwjnijihm, Leiden, IStiS. 

Burn, and the Camparjim, London, 1S71, gives a good map of 

ancient Rome. 

AVoUKS ox the ilUsEVMS AXD StCLPTUEE OF ROME. 

Pistolesi, 11 Vatkano, lSd9-3S. 

Visconti, Musto Chiiirtmionti, Pio Cloacatnin, and Masco Gregcnano, 
1803-43. 

Bottari, Masco Cupi/uUno, ililan, lS21-d2. 

E. Q. Visconti, Scvlturc dcUa ll/la P'rrjhcse, 1796, and Sculture del Pal. 
Gcastuiiani, 1811. 

IVinckelmami, Opcre cU ; best edition is in Italian, ed. Fea, Piato, 1830. 

A itale, Manai ael Pal. Toidoaut, n.d. 

Benudoi'f, Pie Pihhcci-lc dcs Lakraa Museum, Leijisic, 1667. 

AVoltf, Bildwerkc clcs Vatkaas,ftXc., Berlin, 1870. 

Sc-hreiber, Aatikcn Bildvxrkc dcr Villa Ludoi'isi, Lcij'sic, 1680. 

De Alontault, Musics cl Gulcrics dc Puuic, 1680. 

Alatz and A^on Duhn, A alike Bilduorkc in Pom, Leipsic, 1881. 

Bernoulli, Pomtsclic Ikonojcaphic, Stuttgard, 1681. 

See also Overbeok, Gcsehichtc dca giicchisclfii Plaslik, new cd., Leipsic, 
1SS2, vol. ii. 

Some of the most valuable information on Roman archaeo- 
logy, and especially accounts of the recent discoveries, are 
contained in the folloiviug periodicals : — 

Tlie Aaaali, Bullctino, and Moiiuuicnti dell' Instiluto di Coi'i'ispondenza 
Archacolorjka di PMina, 18 - 29 — in progress. The title was altered in 
1886 to Bidlclino dclV luipc rink Lhtuto Archcoloijko Germanko or 
Mittkcilangen des Kaiscrlich Peutschen ai'chacohjijischcn Instituts, 
Pocmische Ahthcilamj. This publication takes the place of the 
former Bullctino and Annuli ; the Monuuienti are still published as 
a separate work in atlas folio. 

Atti dell Accademia Pomana dci Lined — in jirogress. 

Balletiiio dellic Cominissiune Archcoloijicu Municipale di homo. 1872 in 
progress. 

Xotizie dcgli Scad, 1876— in progress. 

The Monogram di Ilornn, 1878, by various writers, gives a 
list of works on Rome dotro to 1876, and contains \aluable 
articles on the health, population, etc., of ancient Rome. See 
also Boughi, Bihliografiii Storied di Roma Anticu, 1879. 
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The reader ^yho -wishes to study the subject of Eoman 
archaeology in a fairly concise form, and without immediate 
reference to original sources, will find the following books the 
most useful:— 

Xardini, Roma Auficn, ej. Xibljy, lSlS-20. 

Xibljy, Antichitn di Jiuy/ia, 1830, anil Jiomrc nelV Anno 1838. 

Becker, Hondbuch tkr Homisckcii Altcrfhirmer, Loipsio, 181:3, edited by 
Mommsen, Leipsic, 1867 ; of special value from its numerous lefcrcnces 
to classical -u'riters. 

Bunsen and others, Bcsi-iifcibv n/j dcr StwH lloni, Stuttgard, 1829-42 and 
its abridgment by Plattner and L’lilrichs, 1844. 

Reber, hie Itiiinen Roms, Leipsic, 186-3. 

Yon Reumont, (Jesebiehtc der Studt 2!oin, Berlin, 1S67-70. 

Kichols, The Huniaa Forum, London, 1877. 

Jordan, Tojmijnijihie da- Sludt Rom, Berlin, 1878-86 ; a very useful 
-svork, but unfortunately incomplete at the time of tlie author's death 
in 1887. 

Burn, Rome and the Cumjn/ymt, London, 1871 : this is by far the best 
general work in English. 

Otto Gilbert, GcschicMc wid Topoijnqjhie ckr RUoU Rom, Leipsic, 1890-92 ; 
this is a short but useful handbook. 

The large and magnificently illustrated works by Canina 
must be used with great caution ; they contain highly 
imaginative restorations, often invented without a shadow of 
evidence. Even those parts of the drawings which profess to 
show the existing remains are rendered of little value by their 
numerous inaccuracies. The chief of Canina’s works are 
larJkirJuiie di lioiuu Aatku, 1^339 ; Espjooidone Topuijrafica, 1842 ; 
Edijiy di EoiJiu Antku, 1840-56; Fum Bonianv, 1845; and 
Architettura Antioj, 1834-44. 


MUSEILILS OF EoME. 

In addition to the old-established museums of the Vatican, 
the Capitol, and the Collegio Komano, three very important 
new museums hare recently been established in Rome. One 
of these, in the Villa del Papa Giulio, outside the Porta del 
Popolo, contains a vast collection of antiquities from the great 
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Necropolis at Falerii, modern Civita Castellana; including 
native objects of prehistoric date, fine Greek imports, and 
again, objects of Greek style but of local workmanship. 

Another large collection of statues and other works of art 
which have been found in Rome and Ostia is arranged in the 
Monastery of S. Maria degli Augeli, in the Thermae of 
Diocletian. Sculpture is arranged all along the four sides of 
the beautiful cloister, and by degrees this magnificent museum 
will be extended so as to occupy all that exists of Diocletian’s 
Baths, with the exception of the church. This collection is 
now called Museo delle Terme. 

A large storehouse for objects found in Rome has been 
established by the ^lunicipality in the Gardens of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo on the Caelian Hill, under the title JIikju.:- 
xino Archeolnyico Miiniiyxile. Unfortunately this collection is 
not yet available for purposes of study, but it will some clay 
become one of the most interesting of the museums of Rome, 
rich ill objects of prehistoric date and of the early period of 
Roman history.' 

1 A veiT useful work, in two small and portable volumes, on the 
contents of the Museums of Rome, has recently been prepared by tV. 
Helbig, Die orf'entheheii Sadiniluvjeii khaiisehee AUertldontf in Dont, 
Leiiisio, 1S91. 





CHAPTER I 


SITE OF ROME, AND ROMAN METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

The city of Rome -stands about fourteen miles from the pre- site uf 
sent mouth of the Tiber, in a great plain of alluvial and " ' ' 
marine deposit, broken into elevations by numerous masses of 
volcanic matter. 

The nine or ten hills and i-idges on which the city is built 
are formed of great heaps of tufa, or conglomerated ashes and 
sand thrown out of the craters of a number of volcanoes now 
extinct, Imt which were iu an active state down to a compara- 
tively recent period. 

One group of volcanoes is that around the Lago Bracciano, 
while another, still nearer to Rome, is that which composes 
the Alban Hills. 

That some at least of these craters have been in a state Recent 
of activity at no verj' distant period has been shown by the 
discovery at many places of broken pottery of a primitive 
character and bronze implements, below the strata of tufa or 
other volcanic deposit. Traces of human life have even been 
foimd below that great flood of lava which, issuing from the 
Alban Hills, flowed towards the site of Rome, and only stopped 
short about three miles from the citj'. The tomb of Caecilia 
Metella was afterwards built on the very edge of this great 
lava stream. 

The superficial strata on which Rome is built are of three Thmkinda 
kinds— /rsf, the plains and valleys on the left bank of the 
Tiber, which are covered, as it were, by a sea of alluvial 
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deposit, ill the mid.st of which, ieojiulbj, the iiills of l olcanic 
origin rise like so many islands ; and thirJhj, on the right bank 
of the Tiber, around the Janieulan and Vatican Hills, are 
extensive remains of an ancient sea-beach, conspicuous in jiarts 
. by its fine golden sand and its deposit of jnire grevish-rvhite 
plotters’ clay. From its yellow sand the Janieulan Hill has 
been sometimes known as the fiuhlca Moind, a name which 
survives in the title of the clmi-ch at its summit, which is 
called /S'. Pietro in Miintori'i {nujute d’ uro). 

Troi-crtuxe. In addition to these chief depo.sit.s, at a few place.s, e.sjie- 
cially on the Aventine and Pincian Hills, under-sti-ata of 
travertine crop) out; this i.s a h;ird limestone rock, once in 
solution in running water, and depo.sited gradually, as the 
water by exjiosure to air loses its carbonic acid solvent — 
a process still rapidly going on at Tenii, Tivoli, and other 
pdaces in the neighbourhood of Ilome along the course of the 
river Auio. 

Tufahnu. The conditions under which the tufa hills were formed 
have been very various, as is clearly seen by an examination 
of the rock at dift’erent pdace.s. The volcanic ashes and sand, 
of which the tufa is conipjosed, appjear in parts to lie just as 
they were .showered down from the crater ; in that case the 
tufa shows but little or no .sign of stratification, and consists 
tvholly of jgneoits products. 

In parts time and pressure have bound together these 
icoriue into a soft and friable rock ; in other places they still 
lie in loose .sandy beds, which can be dug out with the spade. 

Other masses of tufa, again, show signs either of having 
been depo.sited in water or else washed away from their first 
resting-place and redepjosited elsewhere with visible marks of 
stratification. This is shown by the water-worn pebbles and 
chips of limestone rock which form a conglomerate, hound 
together by the volcanic ashes into a sort of natural cement. 

A third variety is that of which the Palatine Hill is com- 
posed. Here the shower of red-hot ashes has evidently fallen 
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on a thickly-growing forest, the burning wood of which, partly 
smothered by the ashes, has been converted into charcoal, 
large lumps of which are embedded in the tufa rock. 

In some places charred branches of trees, their form and 
structure well preserved, can be easil}'^ distinguished. The so- 
called JJ^all of Boiiiuhis, and some others of the prehistoric 
buildings of the Palatine, are built of this curious conglomerate 
of tufa and charcoal. At one point— by the north side of the 
Scalae Cuti — a very perfect section of the branch of a tree is 
visible on the face of one of the massive tufa blocks. 

So great have been the ph 3 ’sical changes in the site of 
Rome since the first dawm of the historic period that it is very 
difficult now to realise what its aspect once was. 

The Furiiin Piomamiin, the Vdahnnn, the great Campus 
Martins (now' the most crowded part of modern Rome), and 
other valleys, were once almost impassable marshes and pools 
of w'ater — 

‘■'Hie, itbi III! lie Fora sunt, iidae tenuere puludes.” 

Ov. Fast. vi. 401. 


And Dionj’sius (ii. 50) speaks of the site of the Forum haffing 
formerly been a marsh}’ thicket owing to the depressed 
nature of the ground — Sia to koTKov eivat to ■^coptov. The 
draining of these valleys was effected by means of the great 
Cloajxie, which were among the very earliest important archi- 
tectural works of Rome ; as ^ axro says (Lin. Lat. v. 119), . . . 
lacurn Curtium in locum palustrem, qid tumfiiit in Foro, antecjuam 
cloacae fadae sunt ; see below, vol. i. p. 231. 

Moreover, the various hills and ridges of Rome were once 
more numerous and very much more abrupt than they are 
now. At an early period, when each hill rvas crowned by a 
separate village-fort, surrounded by hostile tribes, the great 
object of the inhabitants was to increase the natural steepness 
of the cliffs, and so render access more difficult and defence 
easier. In later years, when the various villages and races 
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which formed the city of Rome were united under one govern- 
ment, and the whole group of hills was surrounded by one 
extensive circuit wall, the very physical peculiarities which 
had originally made its hills so populous through their natural 
adaptability for defence became extremely inconvenient in a 
united city, where architectural symmetry and splendour 
were above all things aimed at. This later process was exactly 
the reverse of the earlier one, which had aimed at isolating, 
as far as possible, each of the hills. In Imperial times the 
chief object was to get rid of all that tended to separate and 
break up the city into different parts. Hence the most 
gigantic engineering works were carried out, with the object 
of obliterating as much as possible the natural unevenness of 
the site. Tops of hills were levelled, whole ridges cut away, 
and gentle slopes were formed in the place of abrupt cliffs. 
The levelling of the Velia and the excavation of the site for 
Trajan’s Forum are instances of this. 

This work continued in the Middle Ages, as when in the 
fourteenth century an access was made to the Capitoline Hill 
from the side of the Campus Martha,^ where up to that time a 
steep cliff had prevented all approach except from the side of 
the Fwum Romanum. 

Under the present government an even more extensive 
plan, called the Pjano rer/o latore , is being gradually carried out, 
vdth the object of reducing hills and valleys to one level, on 
which wide boulevards are being constructed on a formal plan, 
regardless of the ancient topography of the city. The constant 
fires which have devastated Rome have been an important 
agent in obliterating the natural contour of the ground. The 
accumulated rubbish from these and other causes has in some 

1 This approach was made by building the great flight of steps up to 
the church of Ara Coeli. These steps were built of marble taken from 
the so-called “ Temple of the Sun ” on the Quirinal Hill. In 1887-83 
a great deal of the beauty and interest of this stately flight of steps w"as 
destroyed by restoration. 
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places covered the ancient levels to the depth of as much as 
40 feet, especially at the bottom of the valleys. 


Building Materials faiployed in Eome. 

The rapid growth and the permanent stability of Eome 
were very largely due to the richness of its site and the 
immediate neighbourhood in a variety of excellent building 
materials, including several kinds of stone, and the different 
ingredients of the most durable concrete, cements, and mortar 
that have ever been produced. 

The following is a list of the principal materials used in 
the buildings of ancient Eome ; — 

I. Tufa, the ri^er et nig^r tophus of Vitruvius, ii. 7. This 
was the only stone used during the early prehistoric period of 
Eome.’' Its manner of formation has been described above. 
It varies in colour from a dark brown, often reddish tint, to 
a light yellow ; and in density from a deposit that can be cut 
with the spade to a firmly concreted mass about as hard as 
English Bath stone. It is usually a very bad “ weather-stone/’ 
but the harder varieties are of ample strength for building 
purposes when protected from frost and wet. A simple coat- 
ing of stucco was sufficient to protect exterior walls of tufa, 
and even in the earliest times it was probably never used ex- 
ternally without this protection; see vol. i. p. 78. Vitruvius, 
ii. 7, advises that tufa should be quarried in the summer, and 
allowed two years to season before being used; - and Pliny 

^ Partly because the tufa was found close at hand, and also because it 
could be worked -with tools of bronze. 

- What stone-masons call the “ sap ” should always be allowed to dry 
out of stone before it is used ; otherwise, frost and damp rapidly cause 
it to flake or split. When once the “ sap ” is got rid of, the stone can be 
soaked with wet without harm. The necessity of drying out the sap in 
timber is a somewhat similar case. 
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(Hist. Nut. xxxvi. 162) copies his remarks.’^ Quarries of tufa 
are mentioned by Strabo (lib. v.), as existing on the banks of 
the Anio, near the quarries of trarertine and^;rj^tr!/!a 

Every hill in Eome consists mainly of tufa, and the 
materials for the early buildings appear usually to have been 
quarried on the spot. The quarries in the Aventine supplied 
the best and hardest kind. 

II. Lapis Alhanns, so called from its quarries in the Alban 
Hills, still -worked at Albano and Marino. This also is of 
volcanic origin, and is a conglomerate of ashes, gravel, and 
other fragments of stone, all cemented together into a dense 
mass. It -is a moderately good weather-stone and is quite 
fireproof. Its modern name is pepoim . so called from the 
black scmiae, like peppercorns, which stud the stone. It is 
dark brown in colour, and is harder than the hardest kinds of 
tufa. It is used in parts of the Servian wall, and at the exit 
of the “ Cloaca Maxima.'' - 

III. Lapis Gabiuus (also called pepcrino) is a variety of the 
same stone found at Gabii, near the modern Lago di Castig- 
lione. It is similar in formation to the Alban stone, but 
contains less mica, is harder, and stands the weather much 
better. It contains broken fragments of lava, the product of 
some earlier eruption ; these lumps vary in size from about 2 
to 12 inches across. 

The Talidariu/ii is faced with this stone, the inner walls 
being of tufa ; see vol. i. p. 373. In the lofty circuit wall round 
the Forum of Augustus both the Alban and Gabine stones 
are used, and their different powers of resisting decay can be 

1 All tlie parts of Pliny’s Hiitoria Saturalis -n-hicli relate to practical 
matters of construction appear to be taken from Vitruvius, and are incor- 
porated by Pliny without acknowledgment of their source ; this is specially 
the case with Hist. Xat. xxx-id. 166 to 1S9. 

2 Another volcanic stone (something like iKpcnno), which is now called 
spcrone, is found in the neighbourhood of Rome, but it does not seem to 
have been used in ancient times. 
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readily compared. The lower part of the wall is of Gahine 
stone, and is as fresh and sharp as ever ; while the upper 
story of Alban stone shows considerable signs of surface 
decay ; see fig. 2, in vol. i. p. d3. 

The fire-resisting qualities of the laiAs Guliaits are men- 
tioned by Tacitus {Aiui. xv. 43); and on account of this 
property- the building Act of Xero, enacted after the great 
fire, directed that it should be used for the fronts of houses in 
the streets of Eome, in order to prevent the recurrence of so 
wholesale a conflagration ; see vol. i. p. 90. 

IT, LajiU Tilitriinus (modern travertine), so called from TyamUne. 
its chief quarries at Tibur (Tivoli), or rather on the road to 
Tibur, near the Jqna Alhida, where the ancient quarries have 
recently been opened and re-worked ; see Titr. ii. 7. It is 
a pure carbonate of lime, very hard, of a beautiful creamy 
colour, winch weathers into a rich golden tint. It is a deposit 
from running water, and is formed in a highly stratified state, 
with frequent cavities and fissures, lined with crystallised 
carbonate of lime. In it are frequently embedded bits of 
petrified stick and leaves. Great beds of it exist all along the 
river Anio and other streams near Eome. The hill just out- 
side the Porta del Popolo, called Monte FarioU, is composed of 
a coarse variety of travertine. 

As Vitruvius remarks. Lapis Tibiirtinu-s is an excellent 
weather-stone, but is easily calcined by fire.^ If laid on its t,-avei-t,ae. 

' This stone when burnt produces excellent lime, and contributed 
greatly to the wonderful durability of the Roman concrete, cements, and 
mortar ; see Vitr. ii. 5. The chemistry of mortar, concrete, and cements 
made with lime is not thoroughly understood, but to a certain extent the 
gradual hardening that takes place depends on an absorption of carbonic 
acid gas from the atmosj)here. Limestone consists of a carbonate of lime. 

■SThen it is burnt in the kiln the carbonic acid gas is driven off and pure 
lime or oxide of calcium is left behind. M hen this lime, made into 
mortar by the addition of sand, gravel, or other similar substances, is 
used in a building it slowly absorbs carbonic acid from the air, and thus 
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natural bed it is very strong, but if set upright its crystalline 
beds are a great source of weakness, and it splits into laminae 
from end to end. Xeglect of this important p)recaution on 
the part of Eoman masons frequently caused serious failures to 
occur in their buildings. This was notably the case in the 
Rostra ; see vol. i. p. 254. 

The exterior of the Colosseum is one of the most conspicu- 
ous examples of the use of travertine. 

The finest close-grained kind of travertine, which occurs 
in thin beds among the coarser variety round Tivoli, was 
specially used for the earliest Eoman mosaics in which the 
teSH'/ve were not made of marble, but of dark grey lava and 
this fine cream-coloured limestone. The “House of Livia’’ 
on the Palatine Hill, and the Temple of Castor in the Forum, 
have examples of this earliest kind of mosaic. 

Y. Silex (modern selccj ; this has no relation to what is 
now called silex or flint, but is simply lava, poured out from 
the now extinct volcanoes near Eome. 

One great stream has very conveniently brought this useful 
material to within three miles of Eome. As is mentioned 
above, the tomb of Caecilia Metella stands on its very edge. 
It was used in great quantities for the paving of roads, and 
when broken into pieces and mixed with lime and jjozzolana 
formed the hardest and most durable kind of concrete. It i.s 
dark gray in colour, very hard, and breaks with a slightly 
conchoidal fracture: see Pliny, Hist. Xat. xxxvi. 168, and 
Yitr. ii. 7. 

YI. Pidvis Puteolanus (modern pozzolana), so called from 
the extensive beds in which it exists at Puteoli, near Naples. 
It also exists in enormous quantities under and all round the 
city of Eome, lying in thick strata just as it was showered 
down out of the neighbouring volcanoes. It is a chocolate 

returns to its former state of carbonate of lime or limestone. The silica 
(sand) remains unchanged, and it is very doubtful what part is played 
in the mortar by the addition of this or other substances to the lime. 
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red in colour,^ and resembles a clean sandy earth, mixed with 
larger lumps about the size of coarse gravel. IVhen mixed 
with lime it forms a very strong Iii/dntiilic cement — having the Hnd.-auUc 
jrower, that is, of setting hard even under water. This 
peculiarity is mentioned by Yitruvius, who says (ii. 6. 1) 
diain moles quae corisfrmtntur in marc sub aqua suUdcscunt, “ even 
piers constructed in the sea set hard under the water,’’ pro- 
vided that cement made with qM'.-oliina is used. Yitruvius 
devotes chajher six of his second book to this very important 
material, to which is mainly due the immense strength and Concrete. 
durability of the Roman concrete and cements used alike for 
walls, vaults, and floors. 

The fact is, this imxolana, more than any other material, 
contributed to make Rome the proverbially “eternal city.” 

Without it a great domed building like the Pantheon would 
have been impossible, as would also the immense vaulted 
Thermae, and a wide-spanned Basilica such as that of Constan- 
tine ; especially as the Romans, like other classical races, were 
not in the habit of using massive, far-projecting buttresses, 

•such as those which played so important a part in all large 
mediaeval buildings from the thirteenth century downwards.- 

^ An inferior sort is brown ; the better red quality was nearly always 
used till the third century a.d. After then the brown pozzolaua was 
vei-y frequently used. This fact is sometimes a useful guide to the date 
of e.vistiug buildings. 

- The architecture of the ‘ • Romanesque ” or hTorman period, from 
about the time of the Conquest to nearly the end of the twelfth century, in 
its system of building without buttresses, and in many other points both 
of detail and of general design, closely resembles the architecture of 
ancient Rome, alike in France, in Germany, and in Britain. It has not 
usually been realised to what an extent such structirres as our great 
Morman Cathedrals were influenced in their design by the then existing 
remains of Roman buildings, which in the eleventh century were far more 
common in Britain than they arc now. Even the details, such as the 
capitals of the pillars iu the nave of Gloucester Cathedral and other 
buildings of that class, are clearly modifications of the Tuscan capitals of 
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YII. Excellent sand (urena) and gravel {ijiu.rea) abound in 
and near Eome, and also contributed to the strength of the 
Eoman mortar and cement. Vitruvius’ remarks on sand are 
very sensible (see lib. ii. i ) ; he mentions the three kinds of 
sand — arena fossitia (pit-sand) being the best, and arena dc 
flumiaihus (river-sand) next best. Xo sand could be purer or 
better for building purposes than the golden pit-sand of the 
Janiculan Hill ; while that which is deposited by the Tiber 
is not free from muddy impurities. Arena marina (sea-sand) 
is to be avoided on account of the salt it contains efflorescing 
out from the mortar or stucco. The best sort of sand is 
knoum, Vitruvius says, by its crackling when rubbed in the 
hand, and by its not staining a white dress — thus showing 
that it is both sharp and clean. 

VIII. Bricks were of two kinds — lateres, sun-dried bricks, 
and teda.e or tcQulae, kiln-baked bricks. The remarks ot 
^'itruvius, ii. 3, refer wholly to the lateres (criuli), and he 
never mentions the triangular bricks which were used in all 
the existing Roman walls which have brick facings. Vitruvius 
uses the words testa or ttajulu for baked brick ; later ahvavs 
meaning the crude brick, except in one passage (i. 5. 8) where 
the phrase lateres cocti is used. This distinction is clearlv 
brought out in the passage (ii. 8. 18) where Vitruvius gives 
directions for protecting walls of crude lateres by setting on 
the top of them, under the eaves of the roof, several course.s 
of burnt brick, dnidv.ra. testacea, IS inche.s deep, so as to pre- 
vent rain which has leaked through the roof from soaking 
into the crude brickwork below. 

t. The whole of Vitruvius’ chapter on sun-dried bricks 
(lateres) is of great interest, as it records the methods used 
by the Greeks as well as by the Romans in the preparation 
of this very important early building material. The clay 
was to be carefully selected and exposed to the weather fo 7 - 

the Komaus ; and many other details were adopted by the Hormans from 
what they saw among the ruins of classical times. 
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two j^ears before being made into bricks. It was then to be 
thoroughly beaten, mixed with chopped straw, and then 
moulded into shape and put in the sun to dry. A very long- 
time was allowed to elapse before the bricks were used. 

At Utica, Vitruvius says, bricks had to be kept for five 
years and then approved by a magistrate before they might 
be used. Various sizes of brick were used ; one called Lijdiam 
was 18 by 12 inches, and this wa.s the size used in Eome. 

As long as they were protected by a coat of fine, hard stviw. 
stucco these crude bricks were perfectly durable, but when 
once a building so constructed went to ruin its bricks rapidly 
crumbled away. For this reason it is only in the rainless 
climate of southern Egypt that any examples of buildings in 
crude brick still exist. 

The following important Greek examples of the use of C/eet-jw 
crude brick are mentioned by Vitruvius (ii. 8. 9), the walls of 
Athens, and the palaces of the Attalid kings at Tralles and 
of IVIausolus at Halicarnassus. 

In the time of Vitruvius (reign of Augustus) and earlier, 
little but unburnt brick -svas used in Eome, and of this no 
examples are still in existence. 

The existing examples of bricks in Eome are used merely 
as facing to concrete walls ; no wall is ever of solid brick. ^ 

These facing bricks are not rectangular, but are equilateral BrU-k 
triangles, varying in length from 4 to 14 inches. About 10 
inches is perhaps the commonest size. 

Though the bricks are usually regular in point of size, yet 
their apparent length, -when seen in the face of a wall, usually 
varies a good deal, owing to the fact that very frequently one 
or more of the sharp points of the triangle has been acci- 
dentally broken off before the brick was set in its place. 

The courses of these brick triangles are carefully laid so 
as to “break joint”; the visible angles of each brick being 

^ Even walls whicli are only 7 indies thick are not built of solid brick, 
but are of concrete, faced with very small brick triangles ; see vol. i. p. 59. 
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placed so as to come as nearly as possible over the centres of 
the triangles in the course belo-sv. 

The facings of arches are nearly always made with large 
square tiles, about 2 Eoman feet scpiare,^ the teguJae bi_pecMes 
of Vitruvius. These are usually cut into three or four pieces 
so as only to tail a few inches into the concrete arch which 
they hide ; at intervals in each arch a few of the complete 
squares are introduced to improve the bond; see fig. 8, 
vol. i. p. 57. 

Tiles 12, 14, and 18 inches scpiare also occur, but are less 
common ; and there are also the small squares of only 8 or 9 
inches, which were used specially for the jAlae or short pillars 
of hyjjocausts, and also for laying over the wooden centering 
into which the fluid concrete to form vaults was poured. The 
bricks in Eoman buildings are of many colours — red, yellow, 
and more rarelj' bromi : they are nearly always well burnt, 
and comprise a great many varieties of clay. 

Some of the finest facing bricks, like those used in the 
gateway of the Praetorian Camp,- are reddened on the surface 
with a fine red “ slip,” something like that used for the Eoman 
‘■'Samian” or Aretine j)otter}'. 

In some of the bricks, and frequently in those of best 
quality, a quantity of the red pozzolana has been worked up 
with the clay, probably to prevent warping. A great many 
varieties of brick frequently occur in the same building ; this 
is specially the case in part of Xero’s Golden House, under 
the Thermae of Titus. 

The stamps (sigilh, mod. Ijolli) which occur on the bricks 

' They really are rather less than that, probably owing to shrinkage 
in firing ; they average about 1 foot 11 inches square. 

' See fig. 89, vol. ii. p. 235. 

'* This can be seen in many of the bricks in the Flavian Palace on the 
Palatine, and in the finest bit of brick-facing in Koine, an archway with 
engaged columns, which has been included in the line of the Aurelian wall, 
near the Purta Lntina ; see vol. ii, p. 3S0. 
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of buildings of Imperial date in Eome are of great value in 
determining the dates of various structures. Though in other 
places in Italy brick stamps occur as early as the middle of 
the first century B.C., yet in Rome the com23lete series does 
not begin till after the first century A.D., and continues, 
though not without interruptions, till circa 500 A.D., in the 
reign of Theodoric. The later stamps are usually rectangular, 
but those of the second and third centuries are nearly always 
circular, with the inscription in two concentric rings. Various 
names and facts are recorded on these stamps, e.g. the names 
of the Consuls, though rarely ; of much more frequent occur- 
rence is the name of the owner of the brickfield from which 
the clay came, and that of the potter {Jigtdus) who made the 
brick j after his name often comes the phrase Valeat qui feaf. 
“may the maker prosper”; see vol. i. p. 190. 

The words ex p-aediis denote the estate where the clay was 
dug ; after it comes the name of the owner — very often the 
Emperor. Severus appears to have owned xaany gyraedla, which 
supplied the bricks used in his great palace on the Palatine ; 
see vol. i. p. 21-4. The potter’s name comes after the words 
opvs doliare or opus figlinim, meaning “ clay -work,” or else 
after ex jiglinis or ex offichio, meaning “from the pottery” or 
“manufactory.” 

The following is a good example of a tile-stamp inscrip- 
tion in concentric rings ; — 

EX • PK.t.E[DIIs] • DOMITI.AE • LVCILL.\E ■ EX ■ FIG[vLIXIS] 
D05IIt[iAXIS] ■ MIXOEIB[vs] ■ 0P[VS] • DOl[iARE] • AELI • ALEXAX- 
DRi ; Descemet, inf. cit. No. 134. 

The use of brick-stamps appears to have been enforced by 
law, probably in connection with a tax that was levied on 
bricks and tiles of all sorts. 

An immense number of these brick inscriptions exist, ^ and 

^ Similar stamps to those on the bricks occur on the handles of the 
large Roman ainjjhoro-c ; an enormous number of these stamped handles 
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are being published in the C'uqms hucfij). Lai., Berlin ; see 
also Marini, Le isaidoni uuiichc doliari, Borne, 1884 ; and 
Descemet, Inscrip. dol. latines, 1886. For a further account of 
the use of brick in Borne see below, vol. i. p. .o4 sap 


Decorative Materials used in Bome. 

The use of marble, especially in private houses, was at first 
viewed with great jealousy, as savouring of Greek luxury 
or Begal pomp. Pliny (Hid. Hat. xxxvi. 47) suggests that 
marble slabs (crustae) for wall decoration were first used in 
the brick Palace of Mausolus at Halicarnassus in Caria, c. 
350 B.C. In Borne marble was not used till the first century 
B.C., and then the earliest marble introduced into the city 
was an importation from Greece. The native marble from 
Luna, near Pisa, was not worked till the reign of Augustus. 
The house of the orator Crassus on the Palatine, built about 
92 B.C., was the first which had marble columns, namely, six 
columns of Hymettian marble, 12 feet long, in the Atrium. 
For this he was severely blamed; and the stern republican, 
M. Brutus (the murderer of Caesar), nicknamed him the 
“ Palatine Venus ” ; see Pliny, Hist. Hat. xxxvi. 7. A few 
years later, in 78 B.C., M. Lepidus was the first who used 
Xumidian marble (ijiallo antico) ; he employed it not only for 
columns in his house, but even for thresholds of the doors, 
and L. Lucullus, who was Consul in 74 B.C'., introduced the 
black marble that was called after him; Pliny, Hist. Xat. xxxvi. 
49 ; see vol. i. p. 20. Wall-linings of marble sawn into thin 
slices (crustae) were first used in a Eoman house by a knight 
named Mamurra, one of Caesar’s officials in Gaul. Pliny states 

help to make up the great mass of broken pottery of which Jl&nte Testaccio 
consists. One of the circular bronze stamps used for marking tiles was 
dredged up in the Tiber in 1S79. It has the name of a lady proprietor of 
brickfields, CocUa ilascelUiia ; see Butt. Com. Arch. 1879, p. 198, and 
Tav. xxi. 
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this on the authority of Cornelius Xepos {Hist. Xai. xxxvi. 
48). In this house were columns of Carystian (cipollino) and 
Luna marble. 

It was, however, considered more excusable to use marble 
in a public building ; and the magnificent temporary theatre, 
built in .58 B.c. by the aedile M. Aemilius Scaurus, had one story 
of its scena lined with marble, and 360 columns of solid Greek 
marble ; Plinj', Hiit. Xat. xxxvi. 5 ; see vol. ii. p. 63. In a 
very few years marble became very common under the rule of 
Augustus, who did all he coidd to make Rome splendid, not 
only by his personal munificence in building magnificent 
theatres, temples, and other public buildings, but also by 
urging and iieusuading other Roman citizens to follow his 
example. Suetonius {Aug. 29) gives a list of wealthy Romans 
who were induced by Augustus to embellish the city with 
magnificent temples and jjlaces of amusement, and he remarks 
that Augustus used to boast that he had found Rome of brick 
and left it of marble, Ufhem . . . murmoream se relinguere, 
qiWM lakritiain accepisset. 

The word later, it should be remembered, means crude 
brick, which at that date was very largely used in Rome, 
together with a certain amount of -peperiuo and tufa. Burnt 
brick had not yet come into general use, and the ■ usual 
Roman wall-facings of the time of Augustus for the more 
important buildings were opus guadru tum of peperino or tufa 
and opus reticnlatiun of tufa only. Most of the private houses 
of Rome were then built of unburnt brick and wood, the 
upper stories especially being constructed with timber framing 
filled in with jdaited osiers and then covered with mud and 
stucco — what is now called “ wattle and dab ” ; see Yitr. ii- l- 
7, and ii. 8. 20. 

As a rulCj except in a few exceptionally costly buildings, 
marble was not used in Rome at any period in solid blocks, 
but merely in slabs (crustae) with which walls of concrete or 
stone were faced. Exceptions to this rule are mentioned 
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beloiv, vol. i. p. 307. At xxxvi. -50, Pliny mentions the TemjjJe 
of Jopitcr Tonain on the Capitoline as an example of the use 
of solid marble blocks (iolidis f/htehL ). The rarious methods 
of sawing marble into veneering slabs are described by Plini', 
Hist, A^af. xxxvi. 51 to 54. 

Bn, id- A link between the method of building with solid blocks 
°"minhie! of marble and thin facing slabs is that employed in the 
Temple of Ultor i see vol. ii. f). 11. The cella walls of 

this temple have occasional courses of solid blocks, the spaces 
between them being faced with slabs. 

Varieties of Marble axd Porphyries used ix Pome. 

Four kinds of white “statuary marble” were chiefly 
used, one being from Italian quarries, the other three imports 
from Greece ; — 

Lunn (1) Marraor Lime use, from Luna, near the modern Carrara; 
maibh. Pliny, Hid. Xat. xxxvi. 14. It is of 

many qualities, from the purest white, with a fine sparkling 
grain like loaf sugar, to the coarser sorts disfigured with 
bluish-grey streaks. 

Example ■. The eleven Corinthian columns of the Temple 
of Keptiine built into the old Dogana, near the column of 
Marcus Aurelius ; see vol. ii. p. 207. 

Hymettian. (2) Ma'naor HyiaeUium, from Mount Hy'mettus, above 
Athens. This appears to have been the first foreign marble 
introduced into Piome. It resembles the inferior kinds of 
Luna marble, being rather coarse in grain and usually stained 
with bluish-grey striations ; Strabo, lib. x. It is much used 
for the buildings of modern Athens. 

Examples : The forty-two columns in the nave of S. Maria 
Maggiore, and the twenty columns in S. Pietro in Vincoli.^ 
renteiic. (3) Mu'rmor Feidclicum, from Mount Pentelicus, a few miles 

1 These, and all the fine marbles in the churches of Rome (except some 
in S. Paolo fuori le mura), have been taken from ancient Roman buildings. 
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from Athens; Pausan. I. xxxii. 1. It is fine in grain, and of 
a pure white ; some ancient sculptors, such as Scopas and 
Praxiteles, are said to have preferred it to aii}- other marble. 
Its quarries are still largely worked, and the greater part of 
the hill appears to consist of it. It lies on a bed of schist. 

E/arnple : The statue of Augustus in the Vatican. 

(4) Marraor Pariuin, from the isle of Paros : a very beautiful 
marble, though of a strongly crystalline grain ; it is slightly 
translucent. ^Yhen fractured its crystals catch the light and 
sparkle brightly ; hence it was also called hichntet . Pliny, 
quoting Varro {Hist. Xat. xxxvi. 14), wrongly explains this 
name, by saying that its quarries were underground and were 
worked by lamplight. This is not the case : the quarries in 
Mount Marpesius (Strabo, lib. x.) were always worked, as 
they are now, from the surface : see Dodwell, Joiinwj in Greece, 
1740, i. p. 501. 

Examples : The so-called Eros of Praxiteles in the Vatican, 
and some of the statues of the Vestals in the Atrium Vestae. 

Other statuary marbles, though to a less degree, were used 
by the Romans, especially a kind which Pliny {Hi4. ISaf. 
xxxvi. 132) calls Porus.'^ This is possibly the modern rjrechettu. 
Y6VJ similar to Parian, but not so crystalline in grain. The 
torso of Heracles, b}" Apollonios, in the I atican, is of this 
grechetto. 

Thasian, Lesbian, and Tyrian white marbles were also used 
in Rome ; see Pliny, HIM. Xat. xx.xvi. 44. 

^ Pauaaniiis uises the word wupos to iiieaii not marble Imt limestone, of 
various kinds. It is noticeable that the Greeks had no special word foi 
'marble. Pliny is certainly wrong {I/ist. Xaf. xxxvi. 46) in understanding 
a block of marble to be meant by Homer {11. x^d. 735) 

€T€py<f)L Be Xdi'ero irerpov 

Xdpjxapoi' OKpioevra. 

Pausanias always calls white marble \idos Xeiwos, ichitt' stoiv:. 
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Coloured ^Iarbles, ktu. 

(1) Manner Nmaklkiini (moAevn gialh untko). Pliny (.ffisf. 
Kcd. V. 22) mentions this as being, together with -wiki beasts 
for the amphitheatres, the principal export from XumiJia and 
Libya in northern Africa ; from the latter province it was also 
called Marrnor Libi/cuin. It is of a rich golden 3-ellow, deepen- 
ing in tint to orange and pink. Enormous quantities of it 
were used in Eome, especially for columns and wall-linings. 

Emirqjles: Six large tinted columns in the Pantheon, and 
seven on Constantine’s Arch; the eighth has been taken to 
the Lateran Basilica. These eight columns originally belonged 
to the Arch of Trajan. 

(2) Marmur Caryitium (modern rqyjUino), from Carystos, in 
the Island - of Euboea (Strabo, lib. x.) It is a highly stratified 
marble, with alternate wav}" beds of white and pale green — 
the “ undoicc Caryftos” of Statius, Silv. I. v. 36. It is called 
cipoIUno from its layers like an onion — cijiolla} 

Example : Columns of the Teniple of Faustina. 

(3) Marrnor Phrygium or Synuadicum (modern pavonazetto, 
or “ peacock marble ”), from Synnada in Phrygia ; Strabo, lib. 
xii. ; Juv. xiv. 307; Pliny, ifCC Nat. xxxv. 3; and Tibull. 
III. iii. 13. A slightly translucent marble, with rich purple 
markings — violet verging on crimson ; according to the legend, 
it was stained with the blood of Atj^s; Stat. Silc. I. v. 36. 

Examples : Twelve fluted columns in the nave of S. Lorenzo 
fuori le mura, and four large columns in the tribune of S. 
Paolo fuori le mura. 

(4) Marrnor lasease, from the island or peninsula of lasos, 
on the coast of Caria ; - probably the modern porta saata, so 

* Plutarch {De defec. Or. 42) says that in his time the marble quarries 
of Carystos were exhausted. 

- lasos used to be au island, but is now united to the mainland by a 
rocky ridge. 
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called because the “holy door” of S. Peter’s is framed with 
this marble. It is mottled with large patches and veins of 
dull red, green, and brown, with some white. 

Examples : The slabs in front of the “ Graecostasis’’ and the 
four altar columns in S. Peter’s, in the chapels of the Presenta- 
tion and of S. Sebastian. 

(5) Marmor Chium, from the island of Chios, probably the Afncmio. 
modern ‘■‘■Africano.” It is similar in markings and colours to 

the porta santa marble, but the tints are more brilliant ; see 
Pliny, Hist. Xat. xxvi. 46. 

Examples : A great deal of the pavement of the Basilica 
Jidi't, and two large columns in the facade of S. Peter’s. 

(6) Piosso antico, a Greek marble; its ancient name is 
unknovm. As a rule it does not occur in large pieces, but 
was much used for small cornices, architraves, and other mould- 
ings in the interiors of buildings. It is hard, very fine in grain, 
and of a deep red, like blood. It takes a very high polish, 
and is one of the most richly decorative marbles used in 
ancient Eome. 

Examples : The largest known pieces are the fourteen steps 
to the high altar of S. Prassede, and two columns, nearly 12 feet 
high, at the Eospigliosi Casino deU Aurora. During the period 
of decadence it was occasionally used for sculpture : examples, 
two statues of fauns in the Vatican and Capitoline Museums. 

(7) Xero antico is probably the ancient mccrmor Taenariuin, yew antico. 
from Cape Taenaruni, the most southern point of Laconia. 

It is mentioned by Tibullus (III. iii. 14) in conjunction with 
the Phrygian and Carystian marbles ; see also Prop. El. III. 
ii., and Pliny, Hist. Xat. xxxvi. 1.38. 

Examples : Two columns in the choir of the church of Ara 
Coeli. It is of rare occurrence. 

An immense number of other less common marbles, includ- other 

XO.I 

ing many varieties of breccia, and fossil madrepores, have been 
found in the ruins of Eome ; but their ancient names are 
unknown. 
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Some of the classical names for marbles, also, cannot with 
certainty be identified — such as the rnarmor LucitUeum, from 
the island of Melos ; Pliny, HU. Nat. xxxvi. 50. This was a 
black marble ; it was so called because it was specially used in 
Borne by the Consul L. Lucullus, about the year Td E.C. 

Proeon- Another very decorative marble is the ■hiarmor Promiimivm, 
nesicui. island of Proconnesos, with which the celebrated 

Palace of King Mausolus' at Halicarnassus was decorated ; see 
Vitr. ii. 8, and Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 47. 

The great columns in the nave of S. IMark’s at Venice are 
made of Proconnesian marble. They are ancient columns, and 
were brought in Venetian ships from some ruined city in the 
East, possibly from Halicarnassus, in the tenth century A.D. 

A very rich and beautiful mottled red and white marble, 
Mnnnn, now Called ‘^Fior di Fersko,” may possibly be the marmot' 
Moiosiiutn. ^ great part of the walls of the magnificent 

Oorsini Chapel, in the Lateran Basilica, is lined with it. 

Many varieties of the beautiful “ precious serpentines ” 
were used by the Eomans; these are not marbles strictly 
speaking, not being calcareous stones. 
y^,.cig The commonest is the lapis Atracius (rerde antico), from 
anticu. on the Peneius in Thessaly; Livy, xxxii. 15. Like 

rosso antico it was mainly used for internal decoration. It 
has a brilliant green ground, mottled with white and dark 
brown. It seldom occurs in large pieces, but some columns 
of it were found by the Temple of Castor in the F orum, and 
are now set on its front flight of steps. 

The finest examples in Borne are the twenty-four columns 
by the niches of the Apostles in the nave of the Lateran 
Basilica. 

Ophtte-i. Another variety of “ precious serpentine ” found in Borne 
is the lapis opMks of Pliny ; Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 55. It is deep 

* Tlie correct spelling of tliis name is Mauosollo.s ; see Froelmer, I,acr. 
Grecqv.es dv Luiiere. pp. 1S5, 1S6. 
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green, Anth markings like the scales of a snake (o^t?) ; hence 
its name. It was found near Thebes. 

Examine : A fine vase in the Vatican Galleria clei candelahri. 

Alahister : The hard Oriental varieties of alabaster are 
among the most magnificent materials used in ancient Eome.^ 
This is the onp: or alahastrites of Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 59.- 
Its chief quarries were in Arabia, in Syria near Damascus, and 
on the Aile near Thebes ; these last quarries have been largely 
worked in the present century, to supply materials for the 
facing of the mosque of Mehemet Ali on the citadel of Cairo, 
and many blocks were imported into Rome for the rebuilding 
of the Basilica of S. Paolo ftiori le riiura. 

When Pliny was writing (e. 70 A.D.) it was very rare; he 
mentions (Hist. Nat. xxxvi. CO), as an almost miraculous thing, 
four small columns of “ onp: ” which were placed in the Theatre 
of Balbus; see vol. ii. p. 74. This precious material had 
previously been mainly used for cups and perfume bottles, 
which were hence called olabastoi;^ great numbers have been 
found in the tombs of Egypt, and of Cyprus and other Phoe- 
nician and Greek colonies. 

In later times it was introduced in larger quantities, and 
many columns of it have been found in the Baths of Caracalla, 
on the Palatine, and elsewhere. It is a very beautiful semi- 
transparent stone, richly marked with concentric nodules and 
wavy strata, the result of its calcareous matter being usually 
deposited in the stalactite form. 

An immense number of varieties of alabaster have been 

1 They are very different from the soft native alabasters of Italy, such 
as that quarried near V ol terra, and much used by the Etruscans for their 
cinerary urns. 

= It should be observed that Pliny {Hist, ^~a(. xxxvii. 90) uses the 
word onyx in quite another sense, meaning the stratified chalcedonj vhich 
we now call onyx, 

^ The late Greek form of this word is alahastron, used in the Kew 
T estament. 
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Myrrhitia. 


found in Rome, some almost as transparent as rock crystal, 
and others marked with hrilliaut red and purple mottlings. 

During the second and third centuries the more transparent 
and richlj’ marked sorts were often used for drapery round 
the shoulders of marble busts, the natural markings having- 
some resemblance to the stripes on woven stuft's. ilany 
examples of this are preserved in the Capitoline Museum. 
Some of the finest specimens of the red variety are used to 
line the “ font ” at the end of the so-called Christian Basilica, 
by the side of the Sacra Jla see vol. i. p. 227. 

Fluor-spar. Another even more sumptuous material was 
used in Rome, though it was apparently very scarce. This is 
fluor-spar, a translucent crystalline substance marked with 
blue, red, and purple.^ A lump of it, found at the Manmr- 
atum in the present century, has been cut into slabs to line 
the high altar of the Church of the Jesuits. A few other 
pieces have been found among the ruins of Rome. 

Corsi, Pictre antkhe, 1845, pp. 165 to 195, attempts, and 
apparently -(rith success, to show that this is the substance of 
which the precious ■myrrliine cupn were made, for which such 
fabulous prices were given by wealthy Romans ; see Plinv, 
Hist. Kat. xxxvii. 18 to 22. It was certainly a natural stone, 
and not Chinese p>orcehtin,- as has been suggested on the 
strength of a passage where Propertius (lY. v. 26) speaks of 
it as “ cocta fods,” “ baked in the fire.” The context shows 
that he may be speaking of shaui myrrhine cups. 

1 Large quantitie.s of this beautiful material are found near Matlock 
in Derbyshire, but these mines do not appear to have been worked bv 
the Koinans. The rayrrliiiia of Pliny came from the East ; SUt. Kat. 
xxxvii. 21. 

The tact is that Chinese porcelain Tvas not made till several centuiies 
alter the Christian era. The small porcelain scent-bottles, M’hieh are 
said to have been found in Egyptian tombs, were all placed there in 
recent times by the Egyptian peasants. They are inscribed with sentences 
from Chinese poets of the tenth centurv a.d. and later. 
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The Museo Kirchenano possesses a small shallow cup made 
of fluor-spar, which appears to he antique. 

Hard stones, such as granites, basalts, and jiorjiJujries, were 
first introduced into Rome in the latter part of the first 
century B.C., and were afterwards imported in enormous 
quantities, especially in the form of huge monolithic columns. 
The earliest existing examples of granite columns in Rome 
are those which support the portico of the Pantheon, 27 B.c. 
To bring columns such as these and the granite obelisks from 
Egypt, gigantic ships were speciallj- built : see Pliny, Hist. 
Hut. xxxvi. 2 and 70.^ 

These granites and porphyries are all very refractory, and 
can only he worked by the help of emery or diamond dust. 

The former was got chiefly from the island of Xaxos ; see 
Pliny, Hist. Hat. xxxvi. 54. Drills worked with diamond 
dust are mentioned by Pliny, Hist. Hat. xxxvii. 200. 

The basalts {Basanites of Pliny, xxxvi. 58) are of various 
colours — black, green, and brown, usually free from spots or 
markings. Examples of all three exist, hut are comparatively 
rare. In the period of Decadence basalt and porphyry were 
used for statues, as for example that of the Xile in the Temph 
of Peace ; see vol. ii. p. 14, and the existing statue of Minerva 
on the Capntoline steps. In many cases statues were made 
with the nude parts, such as the head and hands, of white 
marble and all the draped parts of porphyry. 

Pliny {Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 57) mentions that the first 
porphyry statue was sent from Egypt to Rome in the reign 
of Claudius, but in Rome, he says, this practice of , cutting 
statues in porphyry was not imitated. 

' The enormous ship, which had brought an obelisk from Egypt iu the 
reign of Caligula, was sunk by Claudius at Ostia to form foundations for 
part of a new harbour ; it was of such enormous size that it nearly equalled 
iu length a whole side of the great harbour. Remains of it still exist : 
see Pliu}-, Hist. Kal. .xxxvi. 70 ; and ih. 2 ; and Suet. ClavO. 20. 
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The red porphyr}- {Pm-phyrltes) was brought from Egypt 
to Eome in enormous quantities, and was used chiefly for 
monolithic columns and pavements j many examples exist. 
It has a deep red ground, covered with small white specks 
of feldspar, and was hence called Uptupsephos or “white- 
spotted ” ; Pliny, ifteh jVu/. xxxvi. 57^ 

The chief quarries which supplied immense blocks of the 
finest red porphyry are in Upper Egypt, in the range of 
mountains which forms the watershed between the Eed Sea 
and the Nile. In these quarries, which are about 2 .t miles 
from the sea and 96 from the Nile, considerable remains 
exist of the dwellings of the workmen and of paved roads, 
"hich appear to date from the time of the Roman Empire. 
An English marble merchant has recently begun to work the 
old quarries, but the very heavy expenses of transport will prob- 
ably prevent any extensive import of this beautiful material. 

A rich green porphynj was also much used, but not in such 
large masses as the red sort. 

This is the lapu LaceJaemunim (wrongly called scrpcntinu 
by the modern Romans), so named from its quarries in the 
Lacedaemonian Mt. Taygetus, near the city of Sparta; Pausan. 
iii. 20 and 21 ; and Juv. xi. 173. Pliny lYat. xxxvi. 55) 
describes it as Lacedaonoaiaui dnde, nindlsipix hdurius.- It 
has a rich green ground, covered with rectangular greenish- 
white crystals of feldspar. It appears to have been mostly 
used for pavements and wall llning.s, as, for example, in the 
pavement of the TrkUnium of the Flavian Palace. 

Great quantities of it are used in the mediaeval church 


' Porphyry, botli red and green, consists almost wholly of feldspar 
coloured by minute quantities of iron or copper. In structure it is mainly 
amorphous, but m some cases the porphyry is studded with small crystal 
hsed portions, as, for example, the lapis Lacalucmoaias mentioned below 
- Tins beautiful green basalt is used for some of the earliest Greek 
gems of the lenticular tjq-e, probably cut by Peloponnesian en savers • 
see Middleton, Ancicat Gems, 1S91, p. 20. 
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floors which have mosaic of upvs Altxandnn/nii. It does not 
as a rule occur in blocks large enough for columns. 

The rjnuntes used in Rome came mostly from Syene, on the Granites. 
Xile, and other quarries near the first cataract ; Pliny, Hist. 

Xat. xxxvi. G3. 

The red granite was called lufns £iiirJuijtoe< ilm, and the 
tapis psnyoniu.i. The columns of Trajan’s Basilica Llpia 
are a fine example of the latter. Both sorts are used for the 
columns of the Pantheon, and of the Tempte of Saturn in the 
Forum Eomaniim. 

One very rare variety of Egyptian granite is of a rich 
green colour. Among the very few examples of its use which 
now exist in Rome, are a colossal statue of a hound in the 
octagonal hall of the Palazzo dei Conservatori and a statue of 
the sacred Egyptian ape in the Museo Gregoriano in the 
Vatican. 

The granites from Elba were also used in Impeilal Rome, 
though much less than those from Egypt. 

Methods of (piarrijin(i and tcorkiiuj. — The quarries all over Qnames. 
the Roman Empire were mostly worked by slaves and 
convicts, and were presided over by a number of officials — 
pniefedi marmontm, tiihiiJarii ad inarniora, procuratores montiurn, 
and other grades.^ The .selection of the beds and the general 
direction of the work were entru-sted to a class of mining 
engineers called machiiiarii, under whom worked the lupkidao 
and the 'uietallarii. 

The blocks, before being shipped off, were usually numbered, 
and were frerpiently marked with the name of the reigning 
Emperor, and that of the praefectus or other official in charge 
of the qnarry.- 

* An interesting inscription was found by Belzoni in one of the JTile 
granite quarries, dedicating it to Jupiter Ammon in the name of Seteius, 
his sons, and tvife ; it also records the names of the pmcfcctu.^ ojicriihi (see 
Corsi, PUtre ant. p. 23). 

= A valuable paper on these quarry-marks was published by Bntzza, 
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The blocks were brought up the Tiber, and landed at a 
special marble wharf — the nuirinondaiii — below the A^entine 
Hill. Extensive remains of this mas.sive stone wharf have 
been discovered, and also a very large number of blocks of 
marble which had been landed but never used. Most of these 
were used by Pius IX. to decorate the churches of Home. 

The other marble wharf, used to land marble for the 
Campus Martius, was above the Pon.s Aelius. It is described 
in vol. i. p. 149. 

An eloquent description is given by Pliny {Hht. Xuf. 
xxxvi. 1 to -5) of the enormous (piantities of marbles of all 
kinds which were imported into Pome — a thing which he 
regards as a sign of excessive luxury and degeneracy from 
the old times of Eepublican .simplicity. 

The marble and stone masons of Pome formed a very 
large body of workmen, divided into many cla.sses ; — stutuarii 
or fctvres (sculptors of statues), (carvers of foliage 

and architectural ornament), h.ipidarii (workers of mouldings 
and simple details in stone), marimmtrii. (do. in maxhle), poUtore? 
(polishers), chiracterimi (cutters of inscriptions), mudnirii 
(mosaic workers), rpiadnihnii (blockers -out in the rough), 
caesores (sawyers). 


AncHiTECTrK.VL Styles uf Ecoiax Buildixgs. 


The architecture of ancient Pome may be said to have 
passed through three stages-^')';./ the Etruscan, second the 
Greek, and third the Poman or rather Graeco-Eoman. 


Ann. Inst. 1S70, p. 106 seri- These marks are often of great value iu 
determining the date of a building or statue. On the under part of the 
so-called "Trophies of ilarius," which once 
stood in the yyidpTineiuii of Ucccrns Alexamhr, 
and are now by the Ca 2 iitoline stejis, is this 
quarrj'-raark, .showing that the block, which is 
of Athenian marble, was sent to Rome in the reign of Domitiau by the 
freedman Chresimus. 


I3IP • DOM • AVG. 
s* C 5 GERM ■ PER 
CHREZ • LIB 
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I. The Etruscan Period. The Romans of all periods ^ appear 
to have been a thoroughly inartistic race, endowed with great 
powers of borrowing and adapting from various nations that 
proficiency in the fine arts in which they themselves were 
wanting. The Etruscans, on the other hand, whose country 
surrounded the primitive city of Rome, and who appear to 
have formed an imjiortant part of the ruling classes among 
the early Romans, were a nation highly skilled in the practice 
and techniipie of the fine arts, although without, as it seems, 
much real originality. - 

Their architecture, painting, and sculpture, appear to have 
been an ingenious compound of these arts as practised in 
Greece, Assyria, and Egypt, a combination mainly due to 
the active commerce which was carried on between those 


Etruscan 

style. 


Complex 

ntyle. 


countries and the shores of Etruria by a large fleet of Phoeni- 
cian traders. 

The same Etruscan tomb will contain wall paintings of 
Homeric scenes drawn with much of the true Hellenic grace 
and beauty, doors and cornices almost exactly resembling those Sree* ana 
of certain tombs in Egypt, and painted vases with the oft- sfi/Zes. 
repeated sacred symbol of the tree or the fire altar between 
two attendant genii or beasts — one of the oldest of Aryan 
Symbols, and one which is repeated over and over in wall 
sculptures, cylinders, and other objects found in the ancient 
cities of Babylonia and Assyria,® but was quite unknown in 
Egypt, except in connection with Assyrian imports. 


^ The inartistic character of the Romans lasted down to the end of the 
niediaeval period. Thus we find that the many beautiful works of art 
with which Rome was adorned in the fifteenth century, were nearly all the 
work of Florentine artists from Fra Angelico to Michelangelo, including 
especially the sculpture of Mino da Fiesole and his pupils. 

- Their mechanical skill was very superior to their pjower of design ; 
even among the Greeks Etruscan bronze work was celebrated. 

® This symbol never occurs in pure Egyptian art, and, though common 
on early Hellenic pottery, it is clearly of Oriental origin. 
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It was this strange Etruscan medley of the art of various 
Eastern countries that -n-as adopted and imitated during the 
first few centuries of the existence of Eome. This is clear, 
not only from the scanty existing remains, but also from the 
universal agreement of the ancient Eoman writers themselves 
as to the character of the early Eoman buildings and their 
decoration. Even in the style of the early 2 :)aintings executed 
by Eoman arti.sts there wa.s a strong Etruscan element ; see 
vol. i. p. 102. 

~ The primitive Eoman temple was either a simple Cdla, 

' ; such as we see on the Palatine near the Scalae Cod ; or, if a 
more ambitious building, like the Temple of Jupiter on the 
had a ftdstde of widely spaced {ameosti/le) columns, 
so that tlie architrave was necessarily of wood, owing to the 
_ 3 ^intercoluniuiatioii being more than a stone lintel could span. 

-i The architectural decorations of these early buildings were 
formed in gilt bronze, or painted terra-cotta, rather than in 
stone : and the pictures and statues they contained were not 
only Etruscan in style, but were usually the work of Etruscan 
artists. This was notably the case with the terra-cotta 
sculiiture on the peiliment of the Tinijjle of CojiitoViM Jujjikr-, 
see vol i. p. :ir>9. 

Pliny {///>/. X'i>. XXXV. 1.34), ipioting Varro, says that the 
painting and sculiitnre of the Tcmph: of Cens, near the Circus 
.l/oo;, ///-■,- were the work of the first Greek artists employed 
in Eome, and that before then (c. 493 B.C.) “rd/ thinffs in 

/• S htrUii'Oll. ’ 

''[■> \ itruvius (iii, 3. 3), speaking of Eoman temples in the 

LtrU'can style, says — Onunifipir sbiiiis firtlJihos uuf acreis 
iiiii!’r''ti.s i.iiruin fisfiO'i', T'l^niiin'ii tuorc : oti tsf wl Circuiii 

‘ X'U .'lily til'- aoJiirfctur.il form of this ancient temple was purely 
Etiusr.in, hnt so also was its sjic, ial triafi of deities, whom the Romans 
I ailed .Tnpiter. Jiinn, and Minerva. 

K'-niaiiis of the temple aie hnilt into the Oo'ivh of S. Mono i,i 
k' '.n'li n : r Vo], li. p. 1^44, 
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Maximum Cereris, ci HercvUs Pomjieiani, item CajdtuUi, i.c. 

‘•The pediments of Tuscan (Etruscan) temples are adorned 
with statues of terra-cotta or of gilt bronze, in the Etruscan 
fashion ; as is the case with the Temjile of Ceres at the Circus 
Maximus, that of Hercules Pornpekum.^ and that (of Jupiter) on 
the CapifoUiim see also Yitr. iv. 7. 1, and vi. 3. 1. 

11. The Greek Style. The Greek influence is even more e.f t anC;. 
obvious. Xearly all the temples of the late Ilepublicaii and 
earlier Imperial age are Hellenic in style, with modifications, 
not only in general design, but also in minute details and 
ornaments. Indirectly there was much Greek intiuence iu 
the primitive Etruscan art of Rome, and possibly direct 
influence also. According to tradition Tarquinius Priscu^ 
was a Greek, the son of Demaratus of Corinth, who had been 
expelled by Cypselus in 665 b.c. The conquest of Magna 
Graecia and Sicily in the third century B.c., and the taking 
of Corinth by Mummius in 116 B.c., filled Rome with the 
spoils of Greek art. A great impulse was given to the ta.ste 
for Greek works of art l.)y the capture of Syracuse by 
Marcellus in '212 B.c. (Liv. x.xv. 40), and by the sack of 
Tarentum (Livy, x.xvii. 16). In 167 B.C. Aemiliiis Puullus, ’ 
after his victories over King Perseus, sent to Rome 2-)0 , 
waggons’ load of Greek .spoils; see Plutar. Pinil. Aem. 32. i 

Many Greek architects were employed in Rome, .such as 
the celebrated Apollodorus in the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian ; and those architects who were Romans by race, 

•such as M. Vitruvius and C. 5Iutius (first century B.c.). 

Severus and Celer under Xero, and Rahinius under Domitian. 
were purely Greek by training, and in most ca.se' obtained 
their professional education in Athens. 

It is noticeable that as early as about 174 B.c. Cossutius. a 
Roman architect, was selected by Antiochus Epiphanos to 
design the magnificent Corinthian temple of Olynqaan Zeus 
in Athens. Cossutius’ work is, however, purely Greek iu 
style. Cossutims and C. Mutiiis are both mentioned! by 
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Vitruvius as being the authors of books on architecture.^ C. 
Mutiiis eras the architect of the Temple of Honor and Virtus 
in Rome, dedicated by Marius. See Vitr. vii. Praef. 17 ; Hirt, 
Gesch. (ler Paul:, ii. p. 257 ; and Burn’s Ilonte, p. 76. 

’ The Ionic and Corinthian styles were adopted by the 
Romans with but little alteration ; while the Doric was 
usually merged into that modified form which had been 
adopted by the Etruscans, and was hence called Tuscan. 
Another Romanised form of Doric was also used, but its 
severe purity of foiui was but little appreciated by the 
splendour-loving Romans. 

A specially tasteless invention of the Romans was the so- 
called Com^mite capital, a clumsy union of the beautiful Ionic 
and Corinthian capitals of the Greeks, which appears to have 
been invented during the Flavian period. The earliest 
exi.sting e.xample is on the Arch of Tituc. In the second and 
third centuries A.d. it was very frequentlj’ used. 

The Roman tendency was to increase the size of the Cdla, 
either by making the temple udder in proportion to its length 
than a Greek temple would have been, as is the case with the 
Temple of Castor, or by sacrificing the peristyle and building a 
large Celln with prostyle Portico, and, in some cases, engaged 
columns- along its walls; as, for example, the temple of 
“Furtana irrilis" (so called); see vol. ii. p. 189; and the 
Temples of Saturn, Vespasian, wciA Faustina. Another point in 


1 In 1S?9 a pedestal was found in the Olympieiou in Athens inscribed 
with the words, “Deciinus Cossntius the sou of Publius, a Roman ” 
spelt thus— AEKMOS KOSSOTTIOS flOIIAIOT PQMAI02. Possibly 
this refers to the architect of the temple. 

- Engaged columns were used by the Greeks during the fifth century 
B.C., a.yin_ the Great Doric Olympieiou of Agrigentiun, the “lion-tomb” 
a t Ciiidu.s, and, in the next century, in the Corinthian Chorayic monuir^t 
of Lijsk rales, and very commonly in the fronts of the secnae of theatres • 
they were, however, used in temples less frequently by the Greeks than 
by their Roman imitators. 
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which the Eoman temples differed from those of the Greeks 
was in the loitj ^ti/lobat e or on which they were very 

frequently raised, examples of which are the Tenijiles of Castor, 
Dims Julius, and Saturn, all in the Forum Fiomanim. 

Another respect in which Eoman temples differed from 
those of the Greeks is that the latter appear to have depended 
for light (other than that of lamps) on a hypaethral roof 
opening, or else on the open door at the end of the cdlaS 
Eoman temples, on the other hand, not unfreipuently had large 
windows. The Temple of Concord in the Forum Eomanum is 
an example of this ; it had a large window in the cella on each 
side of the prostyle portico, as is shown on the coin of Tiberius 
which is illustrated in vol. i. p. 337. 

Windows in this and other Eoman temples were specially 
necessary on account of their being used as museums of 
sculpture and as picture galleries to hold the rich spoils of 
Greek art which were brought in almost incredible quantities 
to Eome. A good existing example of a temple window is to 
be seen in the circular temple on the cliffs of Tibur (Tivoli). 

Eoman windows in temples appear to have been filled in 
with bronze screens, such as that which still exists in perfect 
preservation in the -window over the door of the Pantheon, or 
else by thin slabs of marble pierced so as to form a simple 
pattern, the holes being in some cases filled in with pieces of 
glass.- Coloured glass was sometimes used in the pierced 
marble slabs ; this method was the earliest example of the use 
of a “ stained glass window.” Windows in houses, which were 
usually on a much smaller scale, had very frecj:uently glazed 


1 No example is known of a purely Greek temple with -windows. 
Those which (till half a century ago) existed in the east front of the 
Athenian Erechtheum -were additions of late Eoman date, made when the 
temple was converted into a Christian church. 

- Some of the -windows in the upper story of the amphitheatre at Pola 
were filled in with slabs of marble pierced with a gi’eat variety of patterns, 
some of -which were derived from the designs of bronze screens. 
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casements made either of bronze or of wood. Examples of 
both have been found at Pompeii. 

With regard to the use of Eoman tenii)les, it is ijnportant 
to notice that, like Greek temples, thej' were not so much 
places for public worship as dwellings for the deities and 
shrines to hold the ailtv< statue. hat we call a temple was 
called by the Homans an aeiles sacra or Holy Hou.se. Public- 
worship, such as sacrifice and other ritual, was performed, not 
inside the cella of the temple, lait at an altar in the open court 
or teraenns of the temple, or in some cases under the portico 
in front of the chief doorwa}'. This is shown on the coin 
which is illustrated in vol. i. p. 3Cd. 

When space would permit it was usual for the tcnicnth or 
' temple enclosure to be surrounded by a cloister-like colonnade 
which the Homans called a porticus. 

An altar was commonly placed in this open court in front 
of the main entrance to the temple. 

Pliny the younger, in one of his letters {E^k ix. 39), clearly 
indicates this system, the temple being, as he says, for the 
god, and the iportkus being built for the convenience of the 
worshippers ; see also vol. ii. p. 248, where an inscription is 
quoted which distinguishes between the aedes which we should 
now call the “temple,'’ and the tern-plum which denotes the 
’ whole sacred precinct. ^ 

To return, however, to the stylistic peculiarities of the 
Homans, it was more in the architectural details that the 
Homan want of taste showed itself, and though they were at 
first content to copy the Greek mouldings and enrichments, 
almost with absolute fidelity, yet the Homan craving for 
richness of effect soon led them to cover all the various 
members of the entahlahrre with elaborate surface ornament, a 
very great artistic mistake, as the plain flat mouldings and 
fillets {coronae jnirae), catching the light strongly, served a verv 
important purpose in setting oft' by contrast the lines of dark 
Other lueanings of the word tcrnpluni are given iu vol. i. j). 2.3S. 
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hollows and delicate surface enrichments which the Greeks 
applied to a few of the niemhers onlj'. 

The slight commencement of this decadence in taste can 
be seen even in the very splendid and well-designed cornice 
of the Temple of ConeorJ ■. it has progressed further in the 
cornice of the Temple, of JTqmginn, in which one of the coruuac 
is cut into short upright tlutings, and tlie lower egg and dart 
member is covered with elaborate surface ornament. Later 
on, in the second and third centuries, tliis excessive use of 
ornament was carried further still, till every single member in 
a cornice was often covered with enrichments {arronae cuelatae), 
leaving no plain surfaces to relieve the eye or to give bands of 
bright light. A remarkable example of this is the very 
beautifully executed cornice, taken from some much earlier 
building, which was used by Maxentius to decorate the door 
of the temple to his son Romulus ; see vol. ii. p. 1 9. 

The best period of Graeco-Roman art was during the 
reign of Augustus, an eclectic period, when the ablest Greek 
sculptors who were working in Rome imitated, and to some 
extent revived, the glories of ancient Greek architecture and 
sculpture. Not only the highly developed styles of Praxiteles 
and Lysippus were imitated by these Graeco-Roman artists, 
but they e^’en produced archaistic imitations of the sculpture 
of the age of Pheidias and his predecessors. 

During the reigns of the very inartistic Flavian emperors, 
Graeco-Roman art appears to have been in a state of serious 
decadence, but in the second century A.D., especially in the 
time of Hadrian, 117 to 138 a.d., there was a fresh revival 
of Hellenistic art of various styles; and then, for a brief 
period, architectural and plastic works were produced in 
Rome and its provinces which almost rival in beauty the 
finest works of the Augustan age. 

As examples of this we may mention the well-known 
relief of Antinous in the Villa Albani in Rome, and the extra- 
ordinarily graceful and refined sculpture which decorates the 
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marble throne of the High Priest of Dionysus in the great 
Theatre in Athens. The reliefs of Eros and Fauns on this 
throne might pass for good examples of the Praxitelean age, 
were it not that they are combined with dull, feebly executed 
designs of pseudo- Assyrian style. 

nnp,d This brilliant period of revival did not last long. By the 
beginning of the reign of Sept. Sevcrus, 19-3 .v.n., a most 
complete and rapidly growing decadence had set in. ScTilpture 
became feeble in design and clumsy in execution; and all 
architectural details grew to be coar.se, heavy, and overloaded 
Avith badly executed ornament of the most utterly tasteless 
kind. Niebuhr, in his Lertiii'r.^ oa Anrkat HUtoi-ii, vol. ii. p. 
•53, points out that the abnormally rapid decadence of art in 
the .second half of the second century .t.D. tvas largely due to 
O/vci? the great plague tvhich, in the reign of iMarcus Aurelius, 
pia'jue. ^ lurgu pi’oportioii of the population of Europe.^ 

The lowest depths of degradation were reached in the time 
of Constantine and his sons ; and this lasted without any signs 
of improvement till that rvonderful outburst of a new and 
brilliant art -development took place in Byzantiitm in the 
early part of the sixth century, in the time of the Emperor 
Justinian. 

yativc^t'jh' III. The Xafive PiOnum Sbjle-, see vol. ii. p. 75, on the 
Amjihitlieatres. The Romans, though Cjuite devoid of any 
artistic originality, or even jrower of refined appreciation, rvere 
the most able of engineers, and rvere remarkably skilful in 
contriving and planning so as to provide in the most com- 
plete Avay for all the practical requirements of their different 
buildings. 

This purely utilitarian spirit led naturally and easily to 
the development of a nerv style, which had at least that 
beauty which ft/iets is sujjposed to bring AA-ith it, and fre- 

^ In a A-eiy similar way the Black Death, Avliich deA’astated England 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, brought about a serious fallinw 
olf in the exeelknce of mo.st braneheo of English art. 
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quently possessed, even if it were by accident, much harmony 
of proportion and grandeur of effect from the stately vastness 
of the mass. 

In their desire for large covered halls the Eomans were 
led to throw aside the restrictions imposed by the Hellenic 
use of the stone lintel, and even the more elastic limits per- 
mitted by the use of the wooden beam ; and making iTse of 
their strong natural cement {the jio'-oluiiit) constructed concrete 
domes and vaults of enormous span, cast in one solid mass of 
concrete, which covered the space like a metal lid without 
lateral thrust ; having, that is, the fijrni but not the principle 
of the arch. This allowed them safely to vault spaces so wide 
that the walls would have been pushed out if they had been 
covered with a true arched vault either in brick or stone. 

It is frequently supposed that the main characteristic of 
the native architecture of Home was the great development 
of the principle of the arch : but that the chief Homan inven- 
tion was rather the extensive and very skilful use of concrete 
I have attempted to show below; see vol. i. p. 44 -v.;/. 
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CHAPTER II 

ROMAN METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION AND DE( URATION. 

r, net. cal The ancient Romans appear to have been a thorouylilv in- 
artistic race ; but for many centuries, throughout the rvhole 
classic period, they certainly possessed an unrivalled kiio\v- 
ledge of the best methods of construction, and were pre- 
eminently skilful in their use of various materials of all 
kinds — stone, wood, concrete, and metal. For this reason 
a careful examination of the many different modes of con- 
struction employed in ancient Rome is not only of interest 
to the student of archaeology, but may also supply many 
valuable lessons to the architect and engineer of modem 
days. 

Probably no subject has had so much that is misleading 
written about it as this — partly because in many cases it has 
been treated by archaeologists who had no practical know- 
c..,iceohii ledge of building, — and also because the real methods of 
construction in ancient Rome are frequently hidden behind 
very deceptive modes of siu'face decoration. 

For this reason it is necessary to warn the architectural 
student in Rome to trust little to existing works on the 
subject, however magnificently illustrated, and to use his own 
eyes u'ith special care and thoughtfulness.^ 

The methods of building rvalls in Rome may be classified 
thus : — 

‘ The rhhly illustrateil folio volumes of Cauiiui au ^iuiplv voiks of 
imagination, ami woise than useless to the real stucieiir. 
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I. — Opus ipmdraiuiii, that is, rectangular blocks of stone 
set either rvith or without mortar. 

II. — Cniiciute, either unfaced or faced. 

Tliese two main classes really include the whole .systems of 
huilding emjdoyeJ in ancient Home. 

The usual classification, which makes opus iiucdiihi, opus 
nUndiifuiu, and opus lestuceuiit or brick, distinct methods of 
construction like opus ipuuh-atutu, is whollj' misleading, as they 
are merely used as thin facings to concrete walls. 

Strange as it may sound, there is no such thing as a brick 
wall among the buildings of classical Rome ; this will be 
e.xplaiiied below at greater length. 

I. Opus Quadnitum, that is, masonry of rectangular blocks, 
is the most primitive among existing methods of building in 
Rome. The earliest example, the prehistoric wall of Iloina 
Qw'drata, is described below; see vol. i. p. 112. 

At first tufa was the onlj' material used, and neither clamps 
nor mortar were used to bind the wall together. Soon the 
harder piperinu was worked, as for example is seen in the wall 
of Servius Tullius ; see vol. i. p. 137. 

Mortar was introduced at a very remote period both in 
Greece and in Rome ; it occurs in the Tulliii.narii, probably 
among existing buildings the next in date to the prehistoric 
fortifications of the Palatine; see vol. i. p. 152. Its purpose 
was not, however, like that of modern mortar, to bind the 
blocks together, but it was a mere skin about the thickness of 
cardboard, apparently of pure lime, introduced simply to give 
the joints and beds quite even and smoothly-fitting surfaces. 
This thin layer of lime occurs in the Servian wall on the 
Aventine ; in the very early masonry of the so-called ‘■‘Temple 
of Jupiiter Vidor on the Palatine Hill; in the pmrino wall of’ 
the front of the Tabidariiun (see fig. 48, vol. i. p. 376) ; and in 
the tufa walls of the Colosseum (see fig. 61, vol. ii. p. 94). In 
later times, towards the close of the Republic and under the 
Empire, the thin bed of lime was seldom used, as the beds and 
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joints of the blocks were rubbed perfectly smooth, so that the 
junction of two blocks in well preserved examples is almost 
invisible/ Thus the use of mortar in Roman stonework is a 
sign of early rather than of late date. 

Even the earliest blocks — those of the so-called wall of 
Romulus — were worked with metal tools, distinct marks of 
which exist in places where the surface is well preseiA'ed.- 
The sizes of the blocks, whether of tufa ov jieiirrino, from the 
earliest period till the time of the Empire, appear to have been 
almost always the same in two of their dimensions ; that 
is, they were roughly 2 Roman feet deep (about T ITV'), and 
the same across the ends." In the ruder primitive work these 
dimensions can only be taken as an average, but under the 
Republic they were followed with much accuracy. 

The lengths of the blocks as a rule vary, but in the finest 
specimen of Cqnits qtaulrafinii, that of the front of the Tahvlarivui, 
78 li.C., the blocks are exactly the same in all their dimensions; 
the end is a square of 2 Roman feet, and the length exactly 

^ A wonderful e.xaniple of tin- perfect jointing of iniicriao block, ^ can 
be seen in the recently e.vposed angle of the podium of the Temple ot 
Faustina, near the bottom, where accumulations of earth Iiave preserved 
the surface ever since its maible lining was torn away. Here the beds and 
joints are so close as to be imperceptible except with the closest examination. 
The Greek builders produced the most wonderful closeness of jointing, 
especially in the case ot marble columns, by grinding together the two 
adjacent beds of the maible blocks or drums till the surfaces fitted with 
the perfect accuracy of a glass stopper in a bottle. It seems prol>aljle that 
a similar process was adopted by the Romans in their finest work. 

- It has been more than once stated that these primitive tufa block.-, 
were split with w ooden wedges ; that was never the case, and indeed it 
would be impossible to square tufa in this way, as it is not at all laminated 
in structure. 

The Roman foot aj'pears to liave been almost exactly a quarter of an 
inch shorter than a modern English foot ; it is the usual unit used in all 
Roman buildings. The Greek foot was a traction less. It appears to have 
Ijeen 'filOS of the Englidi foot. 
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4 feet ; so that one block set lengthways in the wall 
{'stretcher) ranges exactly with two set endways {heoiJers). 

They are arranged with a course of htxnlers and then a course 
of stretchers alternate!}-, all the way up. 

This masonry with courses of regular depth is called by /s,-„in,„on. 
\ itruvius (ii. 8. G) ^knnon ; and the bonding arrangement, 

M-ith alternate courses of headers and stretchers, is called 
enijjlect^ (from efnfKiKeiv, to weave in), and the extra long Ewphcfon. 
“ through stones,’’ extending through the whole thickness of 
the wall, were called hjarovoi. 

This solid kind of masonry, formed wholly of rectangulai 
blocks, is described by Vitruvius as if it were peculiar to the 
Greeks, in spite of its having once been largely practised in 
Eome. In his time the Roman method was to make the 
bulk of the wall of concrete, and only face it with stone : he 
thus contrasts the two systems — Gmed vero non ita ; seel jihrnir^ Gieek 
(coriu) collocontes, et longitudines chororuri idtends coagraentis in 
crassitudinern insfruentes, non rnedin forciunt seel e snU fron - ; 
tatis jgerjjetmua et In nn/rm arissitudinem gnrietera consulidant. ' 
Praeterea interjMitnnt singulos perpetua omsitudine virnejiie parte 
frontatos, qiios Bearovov^} uppellant, rpd maxiine reUgando con- 
firmant parietam solidifatem : Vitr. ii. 8. 7. The meaning - 
of this passage can only be given in a somewhat free 
translation ; “ The Greeks do not build thus, but they lay the 
blocks on level beds, setting them lengthways (as stretchers) 
throughout the whole thickness of the wall, so that the joints 
alternate (that is, so that the joints in one course come over the 
middle of the blocks in the next course). (Thus) they do not 
fill in the middle of the wall with concrete or rubble, but they 
build the wall quite solid from back to front. In addition (to 
the courses of stretchers) they set single blocks (as headers) 
reaching through the whole thickness of the wall. These 
through -stones, which they call Biarovoi, have each end 
showing on the face of the wall, and thus, by acting as bonders, 
they greatl}’ increase the solidity of the masonry." 
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Great care was taken by the Komans in the close fitting of 
ii„dioai joints in « 7 <hs qinnh-dfu/n ; and during the re- 

publican and early imperial period each block was carefully 
fastened to the adjacent ones with dowels or clamps. As 
Vitruvius (ii. 8. 4) says — ’Ciim his nusis fci'nis 't [ilvinh^ 
frontf'S chtiiiie sunt. 

The iron clamps were usually very massive ; they were 
turned down at each end, and then fixed with melted lead.’ 
Other dowels of a dovetail shape were very commonly used ; 
these appear to have been of wood. Vitruvius (i. 5. 3) says 
they should be of olive-wood, charred. Uileoe olen nincae uslidijtae. 

The Eomans called them ‘‘ swallow-tail ’ clamps, from their 
spreading ends. 

Tiamtin-. Trnvertine was probably not much used before the first 
century B.C., and then chiefly for ornamental purposes, .and for 
giving extra strength at certain points (see vol. ii. p. 94). 
When used for walls it was not cut into regular courses, as 
the tufa and ■pejpmao blocks usually were, but rvas worked ujj 
so as to involve as little labour as possible, and the least 
amount of waste, being both much harder and more valuable 
than the tufu, or even the j;ieptriiio.- 
i- This masonry with uneciual courses is the pseiulisodoiiwn of 

U'xhiiiion. ^ 

A itruvius (u. G) ; and Avhen walls were built of tufa or 
jjqjerino, mixed with tnivediue, the former are cut in unecjual 
courses so as to range with the latter. The finest example of 
a solid travertine wall in Kome is perhaps what remains of the 

‘ In the interesting Greek iiiseription found at Lebadca in Boeotia 
tlie iron clamps are specified to he either e7rt^e^o\i',35o;^o?7,aepoi or 
jepi.ue,uo\i';35ox<«7uc!'oi ; .see Choisy, V' cis ili- Livadie, Paris, 1S34, pp. 
ISO, ISl. 

- The primitive walls of Tihur (Tivoli) are built of tufa, which had to 
he brought some distance, though there is an abundant supply of travertine 
on the spot. The tufa was so much easier to work that it was worth 
while to carry it a long distance to avoid the neces.sity ut using the hard 
travertine. 
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wall I'ouiid the poiUuni of the Tentph of Veipo.skn : here the Trffftine 
massive and perfectly jointed blocks of travertine were simply 
used for the sake of strength, as they were completely cased 
with marble. The great iron clamps ^vhich unite all the blocks 



Fig. 1. 

AiX'li ot mixed navci tiiie and pei^rino opening into tlie Forum Pacis, 
built by ^ espasiuii. 


are reallv .puite supertluons-as there was no lateml pressure 
and the' immense weight of each stone was amply sufficient 
to keep it in position. 

In some cases, as is mentioned above, thick walls were made 


A'<hlar 

jacin'j. 
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with a facing of o/avi rinadrufn m on Loth side?, the internal 
part being filled in with rubble or concrete. Yitruvius points 
out the danger of this method if loo.se rubble is u.sed, owing to 
unequal settlement : see Yitr. ii. S. 2, and 3. Y'ith the solid 
concrete of the Komans no such failure could occur, the inner 
mass of concrete being quite as strong as the stone masonry. It 
was only by degrees that the Eomans found out how .strong 
their concrete was, and under the early Empire we find it 
occasionallj' used with needless timidity and caution. 

In most eases travertine was used for areliwaj-.s, and other 
points of extra strain. In the Forum Juta it is used only for 
the keystones and springers of the tufa flat arches (see vol. ii. 
on p. 5), and in the Forum of A uijUitas travertine is used for 
the cornice and the voursoirs of the large skew arch, now 
called r area de’ imniaui : see fig. 2. The smaller arches are 
built, like the rest of the wall, oi jnjjerinad 

Similarly, in the existing wall of the Forum Fads the 
voussoirs and jambs of the archway are of travertine, while the 
rest is of mixed tufa and ; see fig. 1. 

The way in which travertine is mixed with tufa, in some of 
the lofty inner walls of the Colosseum, in order to give 
additional strength, is shown in vol. ii. p. 94. Some of the 
travertine blocks used in the arcades of the Colosseum are as 
much as lo feet long by 8 wide. 

It should be noticed, as a valuable guide in some cases to 
the date of a Eoman building, that when a wall is partly built 
of travertine the adjoining blocks of tufa or peperino are no 
longer worked to the regular 2-foot courses, but range with 
the travertine blocks, which are never cut to regular sizes, 
probably to avoid waste l)oth of labour and material in cutting 
up the harder and more costly stone. Fig. 61, vol. ii. p. 94, 
shows a very instructive example of the use of travertine piers, 
built in flush at intervals to increase the strength of a tufa 

' A similar arch with travertine vmssoirs in a wall of peperino i.s used 
for the door of the Tahatariian : see fig. 48, vol. i. p. .376. 
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wall. This is clone in all the radiating cro.ss walls of the 
Colosseum. 

In this case the irregular tufa courses are arranged to work 

• •11 • •'^r'l ♦111'” fi 'iiateiinh'. 

in with the varying sizes of the travertine blocks ; one oi the 



Skew arch opening into the Foruiii of Augubtus. now called / arm dei 
jiCi/itn/ii. The voassoi'rs are ot trayertine. and the rebt of the masonry 
is of peperino. 


facts which show that the travertine piers are not later 
insertions, as l\Ir. J. H. Parker asserted in his work on the 
Colosseum, hut were inserted owing to the builders' want of 
confidence in the sti-ength of the tufa walls. 
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Cuiiri‘'f‘'. Cunci'cft, ctitiiV-iltdui. The uio^t .'striking feiiliue in 

the constructiuii of the huilJings of aiieient lumie is the 
extensive use of concrete for the most VLiried puri>uses.’‘ 

The reason ivhy this material was so largely and so 
successfully used in Eome was chiellj' hecause immense beds 
of pozzolana exist over a great part of the area of the 
Campagna. This substance when mixed with lime has the 
peculiar property of forming a sort of natural hydraulic cement 
of the very highest excellence in strength, hardness, and 
durability ; while its hydraulic properties, or power of setting 
hard, even under water, are very remarkable. 

This mixture of pozzolana and lime was employed for a 
great variety of purposes, according as they were used alone or 
mixed with other materials, such as broken bricks or stone ; 
it was ecjuall}’ valuable for stucco to cover walls, and for the 
rough concrete of foundations. 

It is to this remarkable natural jiroduct tliat the great 
durability of the majority of the buildings of Imperial Eome 
is clue. 

A very interesting chapter in Vitruvius' work (ii. C) is 
devoted to this j^iidvis irntmlainLi or pozzolana, which is a 
volcanic product, as is mentioned above, at p. 8, and lies in 
thick strata below and around Eome, just as it was showered 
down from the now extinct craters in the Alban Hills. 

The best kind is a dull chocolate red in coloui, and resembles 
a sandy earth mixed with larger lumj)s about the size of coarse 
gravel. To make wall-stucco or fine mortar it recpiires to he 
passed through a sieve. 

Eadn The use of concrete dates from a very early periorl : it is 

uu>nLin. thick beds for the floors of the prehistoric houses of 

' Vitruvius (vi. S. 9) mentions the three ehief methods of building 
whicli might be selected by a Koman who wished to build himself a house, 
“’in rlomini est potBstnte utrum InXcritio <\n. f'n* u'u i\f if.iv du so'i'o 
vulit aedificare,” that is, he might use cnnle hriek, concrete, or ashlar ” 
I smooth S'luart'il blocks of stonek 
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1 Tir3'ns and Mj ceuae, and we also find it used as a backing to 
the massive ‘‘ wall of Servius” on the Aventine. 

As a foundation it occurs under the Tabtilarium wall, as 
shown in fig. 4t<, vol. i. p. 37G. 

From the first century E.C. onwards concrete was the chief 
material used for the walls of l)uildings in Koine. 

The materials of which it is made are often a useful 
indication of the date of a structure. Till the time of Julius 
Caesar it is usually made with broken lumps of tufa, though 
in some cases, under the later Eepublic, pieces of peperino 
weie also used. Under the Empire, though concrete was still 
largely made of tufa and peperino, we find broken bricks or 
travertine frequenth' employed. In all cases the other in- 
gredients are pozzolana, and lime usually made by burning 
travertine (hijns 

In the restored walls of the Flavian Palace on the Palatine 
great cj^uantities of fragments of fire-stained marbles of all 
kinds can be seen mixed tvith the broken brick and other 
materials of the concrete. Evidently the builders used up in 
this way all the costly marble columns and facing slabs that 
were too much damaged by the fire to be otherwise utilised. 

During the mediaeval period concrete for building was 
often made of broken marble taken from the ruins of ancient 
Eome. The remains of the massive walls of the Tui'i'U Churtu- 
lariu, built in the twelfth century, consist of concrete made 
onl}’ with marble ; see vol. i. p. 229. 

'Where foundations of great strength were retpiired below 
weight}' structures the concrete was made with lumps of lava, 
the siJcj: of Vitrnvins and Pliny , taken from the great stream 
of lava which, issuing from the Alban Hills during’ the 
post -tertiary period, flowed in a great stream towards the 
future site of Kome. 

Another sort of concrete, made not for strength but for 
lightness, was mixed with lumps of pumice stone ; this was 
used for arched vaults in order to diminish the weight. An 
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example of this is shown in fig. 7S, vol. ii. p. IGS. Lasth’, in 
late times concrete was .sometimes made with a large admixture 
of marble or porphyry. Thi.s u.stially marks the destruction 
of some older building. 

It appears to have been some time before the Homan 
builders realised how great was the strength of their concrete ; 
and it was at first used very cautiously, simply to fill up the 
space tuider the tloors in temples which hail solid masonry 
below their walls and columns. 

The Temple of Castor in the Forum is a striking example 
of this ; see fig. 36, vol. i. p. 278. 

Here the lofty stylobate is formed of a sort of box made of 
massive peperino walls ; concrete was poured into this up to 
the level of the cella floor. A projecting spur of solid masonry 
was built outside the '• Ijox to form a foundation for each 
column of the peristyle, and the whole of this substructure of 
peperino and concrete was finally concealed by the marble 
casing of the stylobate. Thus the only weight the concrete 
had to carry was that of the marble steps and mosaic paving. 

A similar system of construction is to be seen in the 
remains of the temples of Saturn, Concord, and Vespasian, at 
the opposite end of the Forum Eomanum. 

The next stage was to use concrete for independent walls ; 
and the various methods in which it was employed may be 
classified thus : 

I. — Coiureie tinf.i'Ml. 

II. — Coucrde : 

(A.) V ith inct'i’fiiiii . ; second and first centuries 
B.C. ; 

(B. ) V ith (ipiis I'dicuhduiib ; first century B.c. to 
second century a.d. ; 

(C.) V ith 'i/ias ti-ituauiii or brick; first centurv B.c. 
to end of Western Empire ; 

(D.) V ith so-called iqrua jjaxtuui ; third century a.d. 
to end of Western Empire. 
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The last four sub-classes are arranged in the chronological 
order of their introduction into use ; the uiifaced concrete Avas 
employed throughout all the periods for special purposes, 
usually for the walls of foundations and substructures below 
the more important stories of a building. 

The manner in which walls of unfaced concrete were 
formed was this ; see fig. 3, 

Upright posts 10 to 15 feet high were stuck in the ground 
along the line of both faces of the future wall at intervals of 
about 3 feet, and against these posts wooden boards 10 or 
11 inches wide were nailed horizontally, overlapping each 
other ; thus a sort of long wooden box was formed, into which 
the concrete was poured. The wall was in fact cad, and on 
its faces clear imprints were left both of the upright posts and 
the horizontal boards. It should, however, be noticed that 
though the main hulk of the concrete was a semi-fluid mass, 
yet from the regularity with which the larger pieces of stone 
appear (like the raisins in a plnm-cake), it seems that these 
larger stones were thrown in separately by hand, not poured 
in at random as was the rest of the mixture. 

The work appears to have been done by an alternation of 
processes. First a semi-fluid mixture of lime, pozzolana, and 
small stones or brickbats was poured in; then a layer of 
larger stones, from 3 to 6 inches across, was laid by hand, 
then a second layer of the fluid cement was poured in, and 
so on. At regular intervals the top of the wall was levelled 
to receive the course of tiles mentioned below. 

The word concrete rather than ruhhle should be used to 
describe the walls thus constructed, as the result was a perfectly 
coherent mass like a solid block of stone, particularly unlike 
what is now usually known as rubble-work. 

The same method of forming the wall within wooden 
boarding seems to have been applied both to the walls of 
unfaced concrete and to some of those which were faced with 
the triangular bricks. 


Cast 

cuncrete. 


Method 
oj icork. 



JhUliod usi‘.d in Rninr nf t-Jisiing coiKirL'ti- \\alls iiisidu wooden lioardin 
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In many cases the first 10 or 15 feet of a wall, forming 
the foundation and the basement of a building, are composed of 
unfaced concrete with sharp prints on its face of the boarding 
in which it was cast. 

Then suddenly, at the level of the principal floor, the hrich 
faciuij begins, and yet there is no visible change in the char- 
acter of the concrete mass of the wall ; see for example fig. 7 8, 
vol. ii. p. 168. 

Moreover, in some cases, as in the remains of the Golden 
House of Nero under the Thenaae of Titus, distinct marks of 
the wooden boarding are visible on the surface of the brick 
facing, showing that the concrete needed lateral support while 
it was in a semi-fluid, unset state, even if it had the facing of 
triangular bricks.. 

These marks on the brick facing can, however, only be 
traced when a wall has been newly exposed by excavation. 
They soon vanish under exposure to the weather. The other 
method of forming brick facing with grooves exactly like those 
in the unfaced concrete is mentioned below, in vol. i. p. 58. 

The hydraulic pressure against the wooden boarding must 
have been heavy, and in some cases we find a regular series 
of holes going through the concrete wall, showing where 
cross-timbers were fixed as ties to keep the boarding in its 
23lace till the concrete had set. 

\Yhen the first tier had got sufficiently hard the wooden 
framework was stripped off it, and refixed as before at the 
top, and then a second quantitj’ of concrete was thrown in : 
the whole process being repeated till the wall was formed to 
the required height. 

In most cases the holes through the wall are absent, and 
the boarding must then have been supported from the outside 
by a series of raking shores or props. 

The upright grooves on the face of the concrete wall 
caused by the print of the posts were often filled up, after the 
woodwork was removed, by the insertion of small square bricks 
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thickly set in mortar,^ as in the case of the grooves in brick 
facing. 

In foundations and walls of cellars the grooves were usually 
left open and \isible. 

The finest specimens in Eome of lofty and massive walls of 
unfaced concrete were those in the Gardens of Sallust, part of 
the great imperial villa which originally belonged to the 
historian. These noble examples of Eoman construction were 
wholly destroyed in 1884-85 to make room for rows of 
“jerry-built” houses, which now disfigure what was once one 
of the most beautiful and interesting parts of Eome. At the 
same time a long piece of the Servian wall was pulled down, 
and its massive tufa blocks broken up to make cheap rubble- 
work in the new speculative houses. 

This horrible process of destruction was instructive, as 
showing how much stronger and more durable a well-made 
concrete wall is even than the most massive structure of 
masonry. The great blocks of the Servian wall were easily 
removed one by one, but the concrete building formed one 
perfectly coherent mass of great strength, and could only be 
destroyed in a very laborious way — like that of quarrying 
stone from its native bed. 

This method of using concrete without any facing seems 
in every way so successful that one cannot help wondering 
why it was as a rule only used for substructures : the fact, 
however, remains that in almost all cases the concrete walls of 
the main part of each building were laboriously faced in one 
of the methods mentioned in the list above. As the wall- 
facing, whether of brick or stone, appears almost invariably 
to have been covered with stucco or marble slabs, the facino- 
cannot have been added for the sake of appearance. 

In one respect, and a very important one, the smooth 

' It need hardly be said that the Romans did not leave the wooden 
framing to rot in the grooves of the concrete, as has sometimes been 
stated. 
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facing was a positive disadvantage : the rough concrete forms 
the best possible key for the coating of stucco over it, while 
the smooth ojius yeticvlufum, or brick, afforded but little hold 
to the stucco, and so the whole surface had to be roughened 
to give the necessary key to the stucco. This was done in a Key for 
very laborious and costly way by driving large iron nails all 
over the wall-surface, or else by inserting plugs of marble, 
each about 1 inch square by 2 inches long, into holes drilled 
in the joints of the brick facing. Very often both methods 
were used together — an iron nail and a marble plug being 
wedged into the same hole. 

In some cases, as in parts of the Flavian Palace on the 
Palatine, a bronze wedge is used to fix each marble plug into 
its hole. 

In this case, and in many others, this system of plugs is Key 
used not to form a key for ornamental painted stucco, but 
simjily to afford a hold for the cement backing behind the 
marble slabs with which the walls were lined. 

In one exceptional case, in the lower part of Hadrian’s 
exedni in the Palatine Stadium, rooms decorated with painted 
stucco are built of the unfaced concrete, and here the stucco 
still adheres to its place far better than it ever did to any 
brick-faced walls, in spite of their marble and metal plugs. 

We will now consider the different kinds of facing used Three kinds 

c ^11 offaciny. 

tor concrete waffs. 

(A.) Ofnis incertum. 

This is the oldest kind of concrete facing. Vitruvius Opus 
(ii. 8) speaks of it and the following class thus : “ . . . re- 
iiciilatiim quo nunc {ic. in the reign of Augustus) omnes 
utuntur, et anticjuum, quod incertum dicitur.” In forming 
ofius incertum the face of the concrete wall was studded with 
irregular -shaped pieces of tufa, 3 or 4 inches across, each 
having its outer face worked smooth and the inner part 
roughly pointed. A on fig. 4 shows its usual appearance 

t 
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on tlie face, and also (at C) the manner in which it tails into 
the concrete. Examples of this, dating probably from the 
second century B.C., exist in the thick concrete wall at the 
foot of the “Scalae Caci” on the Palatine, in the Emporium, 
a series of store-chambers on the l)anks of the Tiber near the 
Aventine, and in some houses built against the Servian wall, 
near the railway station, now doomed to destruction. 



Fig. 4. 

A. Opus incertuni, in iJn-ntlon. 


11. Opus reticulatum with rect- 
angular ipioins at an angle, 
in cUw.tiuii. 



1, - c*. < I o.N or /"sc. 


, C. Horizontal srrfiu/i, which is the 
same in both. 


(B.) 0][iv$ retiailiitum. 

So called from its resemblance to the meshes of a net 

t,u tnti'jii. . ggg gjj gg_ 

This is similar to opus inceriti/n, except that the stones are 
carefully cut, so as to present a square or lozenge-shaped end, 
and are fitted very closely one to another. These little blocks 
of about 3 inches square are arranged so as to run in 
diagonal lines ; the angles of the wall have neatly worked 
Ci[Uoins, with the inner end pointed, so as to ■work in with the 
small lozenges ; see fig. 4, B. The arches over doors and 
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windows in walls of this class have accurately worked rect- 
angular missoirs, generally about 9 inches long by 3 or 
4 inches wide. The effect of this sort of facing is very 
neat and pretty to look at, but its beauty appears — usually 
outside a building, and invariably inside — to have been con- 
cealed by stucco. The most notable examples in Eome of 



Fig. 5. 

A concrete wall laced with Ojjia rdccidafuui, except at the angle where it 
is faced with lii-ick, forating regular quoins. 

As in lig. S there are occasional courses of fepafec, extending through 
the whole thickness of the wall. 


fine ojjus reticulaturn, used without any admixture of brick 
facing, are the “mnro torto” built into the wall of Aurelian 
under the Pincian Hill, the so-called “ house of Maecenas ” on 
the Esquiline, and the “ house of Livia ” (or “ Germanicus ” as 
it is also called) on the Palatine Hill ; see fig. lO.'^ All these 
examples probably date from the time of Augustus. 


Opll i- 

I'eticulafvin. 


^ See vol. i. p. 64. 
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Early in the first century A.D. OijUi rdiadutirui ceased to he 
used as a facing alone : the arches and angles then began to 
be faced with brick instead of the neat little tufa voussoirs 
and Cjuoins, and surface hands of brick, about a foot deep, at 
intervals of 2 or 3 feet, were introduced, as for example 
in part of Caligula’s Palace on the Palatine, facing on to the 
Xova Via; see fig. 6. 

In some cases the ep/cs rdkukihi m was only used as a sort 
of large panel in the middle of a brick-faced wall : c.i/. in 
the substructures of the Thermae of Titus, over the Golden 
House of Xero. Hadrian’s villa near Tivoli supplies one of 
the latest examples of this mixed use of rdkulatvin and 
brick facing. 

It was, however, but rarely used as late as Hadrian’s time ; 
even towards the close of the first century A.D. the use of oj>a^ 
retkuhduiii had mainly been given up in favour of complete 
brick facing. It does not appear to have been used in Pome 
after the reign of Tiberius without an admixture of brick, the 
proportion of the opvi retknhxtuia in each wall growing smaller 
and smaller as time went on. 

It should be observed that in Pome Oj/ics rdiciilafum is 
always made with the local tufa. A few miles from Pome, in 
tombs on the Via Appia, peperino and lava are both used, but 
only at places where these materials were close at hand. 

In all cases, however, the use of retkidatmn, alone — 
that is, unmixed with bands or cjuoins of brick — appears to be 
an indication that the structure is not later than the first 
half-century or so of the Empire. 

(C.) CoHcrete faced iiith brkk (fesfac). 

Till the first century E.C. only unburnt bricks (laieres) 
appear to have been used in Pome, and no example of brick 
earlier than the time of Julius Caesar is now to be seen. 
The remarks of Yitnmus on the subject of bricks for walls 
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do not apply to any ivhich now exist in Eome, as he only 
mentions rectangular bricks, while those used in existing walls 



Fig. i5. 

A doorway in Caligula’s Palace, lacing on to the Kova Via, with the 
comtiiiied use of facings of opus rctlculatura and brick, as shotvn in 
fig. 5. 

This sketch indicates clearly the useless natui'e of the superficial “re- 
lieving arches,” the upiier part of the arch being omitted where the 
concrete vault of the room abuts against it. This curious method of 
building only parts of “ arches ” occurs very freipuently among the 
remains of ancient Rome. Another example in the Baths of Caracalla 
is illustrated in vol. ii. p. 16S. 

are invariably triangular in shape ; see Vitr. ii. 3. The reason 

of this is explained above at p. 10. 
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It is evident that he is referring to laterei {(rurli), sun-baked 
bricks, of which no example in Home now remains, though 
they must once have been very common. 

These unfired bricks lasted perfectly well as long as they 
were covered with stucco to protect them from the rain, but 
when once the roof was gone, and the stucco began to fall off, 
the process of decay would be very rapid and complete. 
Eecent discoveries have shown that this system of building 
with sun-baked bricks (like the modern Mexican aduli'i) was 
very common among the Greeks for many centuries ; for 



Fig. 7. 

Concrete wall faced with triangular bricks. 


example, the great wall round Athens, which was destroved 
by Sulla, appears to have chiefly consisted of unbaked bricks, 
the lower part only being of stone. The same is the case in 
the prehistoric houses of Hi ssarlik , Mycenae, and Tiryns. 

The most important jtoint to notice about the use oTburnt 
bricks in Home is that (in walls) they are only used a.s a thin 
facing for concrete, and in no case is a wall formed of solid 
brickwork.! The shape of these bricks is always triangular 
(see fig. t'), probably for the sake of getting a good bond into 
the concrete behind. So universal is this rule as to walls in 
Eome not being solidly built of brick, that even thin partv- 

1 The tops of old wall- in Rome are now often protected hy a coverincr 
of -.piare hrieks made to look like old ones, and this gives the wall a 
delusive appearance of being formed of solid brickwork. 
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walls of small rooms, sometimes only 7 inches thick, are 
not built solid, but have an inner core of concrete faced by 
small brick triangles ; see fig. 9. 

This elaborate construction for so thin a wall must have 
caused an extraordinary waste of labour. 

It is difficult at first to realise while looking at the immense 
surfaces of fine brickwork among the remains of ancient 
Eome that all these walls are really formed of concrete, and 



Fis. S. 

Sketelx showing a concrete wall faceil with triangular Lricks and having, 
at intervals, single courses of tajidac hi^icilults. 


that the brick is hut a thin facing tailing into the wall an 
average depth of I or 5 inches only ; yet such really is the 
case. 

It is evident that during the formation of these walls the 
brick facing, which was so insignificant a part of the whole 
thickness of the wall, could not have supported the hydraulic 
pressure of the soft concrete. 

It was, therefore, necessary to support the outside brick skin 


Skill of 
hi ickicork. 


Wood 

supports. 
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Wood ivitli a system of wooden framing like that used for the un- 
fiamiHij. concrete. In most cases the brick facing has prevented 

any imprint of the framing from being left, but in some cases, 
as cjj. in the Golden House of Xero, under the Thermae of 
Titus, the channels caused by the upright posts are clearly 
visible. These upright grooves on the face of the wall are 
about 6 inches wide by 4 inches deep, and they were after- 
wards filled up by the insertion of little rectangular bricks so 
as to make a smooth, unbroken surface for the jilastering. 

In many cases, however, the surface of the brick facing is 
so smooth that it is very difficult to believe that it was formed 
against wooden boarding. And yet since, in many walls, the 
boarding was used to .support the brick-faced concrete till it 
had set, one can hardly understand why it was not used in all 
cases, especially as the general character of the concrete is 
always much the same. 

Tiu coiiMs. In addition to the facing of triangular bricks, we find in 
most cases single courses of large tiles (feyulue UpeclaUs) about 
1 foot 11 inches square, introduced at regular intervals 
of from 3 feet to 5 feet in the height of the building, and 
passing through the whole thickness of the wall ; see fig. 9. 

As bonding courses these tiles seem to be quite useless, 
because the concrete itself sets into a perfectly coherent, rock- 
like mass. 

In reality they were points of weakness, and in fallen 
walls one always finds that a breakage has occurred far more 
readily along a course of tiles than in the mass of the concrete 
itself. It is, however, possible that they were useful as bond- 
ing courses for a short time after the wall was formed, as lono- 
as the concrete remained unset. 

Shorn In the same way the arches which occur in the brick facing 
art-hn. skin-dcep, and can be of no real constructional use. 

That the Eoman builders did' not regard them as being con- 
structionally important is shown by the fact that they often 
omitted the upper portion of a “relieving” arch; as, for 
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example, at D in fig. 78, ^ the brick surface-arch is omitted 
where the marble frieze came in front of it, though the lower 
part of the arch, which was equally hidden by a marble lining, 
was put in.- 

In these facing-arches most of the bricks used are only 
narrow slips, tailing into the concrete about 4 inches, but 
at intervals whole square tiles occur; see fig. 9, p. 59. 

A conspicuous example of the insertion of these apparently 
useless arches in brick facing occurs in the walls of the Pan- 
theon, built in 27 B.c. All round the building tiers of these 
arches appear, and judging from their external appearance 
they concentrate the weight of the walls on to certain 
points. 

But the real fact is, that while the whole mass of the wall 
is of concrete nearly 20 feet thick, the brick facing, including 
the arche.s, only tails into the walls to an average depth of 5 
or 6 inches, so that in reality these apparent relieving arches 
are of little more use (as regards the pressure; than if they 
were painted on the surface. The fact that the Pantheon 
brickwork is a mere skin on the massive concrete wall was 
clearly shown in 1882 during the removal of the modern houses 
which had been built against the back of the Pantheon. At 
many points deep cuttings into the Avails shoAA’ed the real 
construction to be like that of the other brick and concrete 
buildings in ancient Eome, namely, that the bulk of the AA’all, 
like that of the dome, Avas solid concrete. 

"With regard to the brick facing it should be observed that 
the most valuable indication of the date of Eoman buildings 

A See vol. ii. p. 16S, and fig. 6, vol. i. p. 55. 

- That the brickAA'ork in Roman walls, including the arches, is only 
skin-deep, can be re.Adily seen in a gi-eat many places OA\-ing to the 
frequent mediaeval custom of pecking oli the brick facing in order to use 
the fragments of brick for the concrete of new buildings. In all cases the 
removal of three or four inches of the wall-surface e.vposes the solid 
concrete which forms the bulk of the structure. 
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is given by the size and quality of the triangular facing bricks 
and the thickness of the mortar joints. 

And here it may be noted that ilr. J. H. Parker’s rule, 
that “ the more courses of brick there are to a vertical foot 
the earlier the date of the brickwork," is wholly fallacious. 

The fact is that as time went on while the bricks got 
thinner the joints got thicker ; so a wall of the time of Severus 
may have the same number of courses to a foot as one of two 
centuries earlier. 

The following table gives some typical examples of differ- 
ent dates, beginning ivith what appear to be the earliest 
existing specimens of luickwork in Borne : — 



Date. 

Average , AvekaiiE 

THirKNE'-S IHIIKNE-S 

Rostra of J. Caesar 

44 B.C. 

, Ot bRICKt:. OF JOINT'S. 

H inch.! J imh. 

Pantheon of Agrippa 

27 E.c. 

H M .. 

Praetorian Camp of Tiberius . 

23 A.L\ 

i-4 

Aqueduct of Kero (Aqua Claudia; . 

c. 62 .t.D. 

. i-ii l-i 

Baths of Titus .... 

so .t.D. 

It 4 

Palace of Domitiaii 

c. 90 .A..P. 


Temple of Venus and Rome . 

0. 125 A.r. 

1 U ., 1 .. 

Palace of Severus .... 

e. 200 .A.D. 

: 1 

Aurelian's tValls of Rome 

e. 271 .t.D. 



It will thus be seen that the thickness of the mortar joints 
must be noted as carefully as the thickness of the bricks, in 
order to arrive at any safe conclusion as to date. 

These examples are selected from the common kinds of 
brick facing, but it should be observed that in those rare cases 
where the brickwork was not covered by stucco or marble 
thinner bricks and finer joints were used.^ 

^ As for example in Kero’s Aqueduct for the Aqua Claudia, in the 
Praetorian Camp of Tiberius (see vol. ii. p. 2-3i', and in the great hemi- 
cycle of shops in Trajan's Forum. 
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As a rule the brickwork under each emperor was very 
uniform in appearance ; but at least in one case, namely, in 
part of the CTolden House of Nero, extraordinary varieties of 
brickwork occur in the same building. 

One and a half inches is the usual limit of thickness of a 
brick in Rome, but in one part of Nero’s palace some bricks 
occur as much as 2i inches thick, mixed up with those of the 
common size. 

Len^fth n) The length of bricks as they appear in a wall-face is little 
or no guide to date, owing to the fact that many of the sharp 
points of the triangles were broken off before the bricks were 
used-— a thing -i'ery easily done in the process of loading and 
unloading. Thus in all Roman brickwork the visible lengths 
vary very much, according as more or less of the points was 
broken off ; see above, fig. 7, in vol. i. p, -56. 

(D.) Fo.cimJ of OjjdS //I'utii'/il. 

'Opv), This is a modern term used for a variety of concrete 
mix I'ui. which did not come into use till the close of the third 

century a.D. ; the usual facing of triangular bricks, in this 
sort of work, is varied by bands at regular intervals of small 
rectangular blocks of tufa, about 10 inches long by 4 deep, 
and tailing 3 to 5 inches into the concrete backing. 

The earliest existing example is to be seen in the outer 
wall of the Circus of Maxentius, built about 310 A.D. by the 
emperor in memory of his deified infant son Romulus. 

It also occurs in the latest alterations of the Flavian 
Palace, and in the Stadium on the Palatine, both probably 
executed c. 510 A.D. in the time of Theodoric, after whose 
reign, during some centuries, the destruction of existing 
buildings, rather than the erection of new ones, occupied the 
degenerate inhabitants of ancient Rome. 

Support Tor In all the above-mentioned varieties of walling, whether 
the facing was of opus reticulatum, brick, or opus mixtum. 
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the main concrete mass appears to have been temporarily sup- 
ported. by vooclen framing, arranged in the way described for 
the unfaced concrete wallsd This was necessary to prevent the 
thin facing from being pushed out by the semi-fluid concrete. 

With regard to the statement that in Eome the bricks used 
in walls are always irkuujular in shape and were employed 
only for fadinj, it should be noted that modern rectangular 
bricks, very like the old ones in appearance, have been largely 
used within recent years to repair many ancient walls and to 
protect their top surfaces from the rain. This is very liable 
to mislead the observer. The fact really is that wherever 
rectangular bricks occur in an ancient wall in Eome they may 
safely be taken for modern additions.- 

The result of the Eoman system of concrete building was 
a far superior permanence and durability of structure than 
could ever have been gained by true brickwork or masonry. 

In some cases a wall remains hanging (as it were) in the 
air when its lower part has been cut away. 

A very striking example of this is to be seen in the 
Thermae of Caracalla, at a place where a brick-faced concrete 
wall originally rested on a marble entablature supported by 
two granite columns. In the sixteenth century the columns 
and the marble architrave over them were removed for use 
in other buildings, and yet the wall above them remains hang- 
ing like a curtain from the concrete vault overhead. 

Another remarkable instance exists in the Basilica of Con- 
stantine, where the column which was under the springing of 
part of the vault of the great hall has been removed, “ and yet 

^ See above, fig. 3, p. 48. 

- AJainy, Arcliitcktuidk ch’s AUerthv uis, 1S83, vol. ii. p. 100, gives a 
good draiving showing the construction of a Roman concrete vault, but 
that at p. 96 is quite imaginar}' ; it shows a wall of solid brickwork faced 
with triangular bricks such as was never built in Rome. 

. ^ This column now stands in the piazza at the cast end of S. JIaria 
Maggiore, forming the pedestal of a very poor statue of the Virgin. 
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an enormous mass of concrete vault remains, vith no support 
under it, simply adhering laterally to the top of the wall. 


„ .l-.'VHU , CO*JCPX7,n, O- Fl.C.!R '. i. ^ _ 



Fig. 10. 

Illustrates the wonderful strength of the Roman concrete, which in this 
staircase is treated exactl 3 - as if it weie one solid block of stone The 
landing A projects from the wall, having no support at one edi^e 
The lower part is faced with opas reticulatiim, the upper part wkli 
brick. 


In other cases stairs of concrete e.xist with none but a 
lateral support, as, for example, ou the Palatine Hill near the 
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south-west an^le of the “Wall of Eomulus’^: see fisr. 10. Conaete 

o ^ o ' 

Countless other examples can be seen which show the extra- 
ordinary advantages of this method of construction^ 

One remarkable proof of the exceptional strength of 
the Eoman methods of building is the fact that little or 
no signs of settlement are to be seen in any of the chief 
existing structures, even when they are built on alluvial 
soil. 

One reason for this is the extreme care that was taken to Founda- 
make a solid foundation of masonry and concrete, as, for 
example, in the case of the Temple of Castor ; see vol. i. 
p. 278. 

Here, and in other Eoman temjdes, the whole imlmn is 
practically one solid mass of enormous strength and power of 
resistance to crushing strains. In buildings of a different 
kind, such as the great Thermae, the whole area is usually 
covered with a massive series of substructions resting on a 
thick bed of concrete which binds the whole together and 
distributes the upper weight over the whole area of the build- 
ing. Again, the concrete used for the Eoman walls and vaults SoUduy 
was so hard and well set that each building behaved very 
much as if it had been cut out of one mass of stone, and if 
any settlement did take place the whole structure went down 
together. In such a building as the Pantheon, with concrete 
walls nearly 20 feet thick, a considerable amount of settlement, 
even of an unequal kind, might take place without rending 
the solid mass of concrete wall, bound together by its con- 
crete vault. Lastly, in most cases the Eoman builders were 
careful to carry their concrete foundations deep below the Foiuida- 
ground level if the upper layer of earth were at all yielding. 

It was not uncommon for buildings in Eome to have founda- 

^ These facts are a sufficient reason for not giving the name rubble to 
the concrete construction of the Romans. No rubble wall would hold 
together if its lower part were removed. Moreover, a rubble wall would 
not be cast in a wooden mould, a& is showm above at p. 48. 
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tions under each wall reaching as much as 15 to 20 feet below 
the ground. 

If, however, the whole area of the building was covered by 
a solid ma.ss like that .shown in fig. 30,^ it was not usual to 
carry the foundation deep below the ground as in those cases 
where the concrete foundations were only under the walls. - 

Concrete VaatC. The Eoman use of concrete for vault.- 
was even more striking and more daring than their use of it 
for walls, and had a very important effect upon the general 
forms adopted by the Eoman architects under the Empire. 

As the use of buttresses had not been systematised, it 
would have been impossible for the Eomans to build and 
vault their enormous spans if they had used vaulting of brick 
or masonry, such as were built in mediaeval times, The 
Eoman concrete vault was quite devoid of any lateral thrust, 
and covered its space with the rigidity of a metal lid. Such 
vaults as those over the chief halls of the great Thermae 
would at once have pushed out their supporting walls if a 
true arched construction had l)ecn used. But by using the 
form without the principle of the arch the.se apparently daring 
structures stood with perfect safety. It is true that in many 
cases, such as the Basilica of Constantine, and the Thermae of 
I Caracalla and Diocletian, brick arches are embedded in the 
concrete vaults at various points, especially at the intersection 
of two vaults, but, just as in the brick facing of the walls these 
arches are merely superficial, and only tail a few inches into 
the mass of concrete vault, which very frequently is as much 
as G feet thick. 

The elaborate drawings published by Fergusson and Violet- 
le-duc iu their treatises on Eoman construction are whollv 

' The Temple ol'Castoi ; see vol. i. p. 273. 

- The raethoel of buildiap, during the Imperial period, with thin 
marble facing slabs made it esfieeially important to have secure founda- 
tions. Any settlement in a wall would have made its marble linin^c fiv 
olf in all directions. 
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misleading from their not recognising the superficial character 
of these hrick arches in the concrete vaults^ 

!Most serious catastrophes Avould have occurred if the 
Eomans had really built in the ivay suggested by these 
■writers. 

An example of this on a smaller scale is shown in vol. ii. 
p. 168, where the vault C, over the peristyle walk of Cara- 
calla’s Thermae, has no cross-tie at its springing, although one 
side simply rests on a row of marble columns, which would at 
once have been pushed outward if the vault above them had 
been a true arch. 

As mentioned above, the concrete for these vaults is fre- 
quently made of the very light pumice stone ; but when an 
upper floor rested on the vault, a bed of concrete made with 
hard stone, about a foot or more thick, was laid on the top 
of the pumice concrete to form a level surface for the cement 
nucleus of the mosaic or marble floor ; see C in fig. 78. 

Centerimj. Wooden centering of immense size and strength 
must have been recpiired to receive the mass of concrete 
rec^uired for the vaults of the large halls ; and great mechan- 
ical skill and ingenuity were, no doubt, displayed in the 
construction of these enormous timber framings. Prints left 
on the sui-face of existing vaults show various methods of 
covering the extrados of the centering, so that the semi-fluid 
concrete should not fall through. In the ambulatories of the 
Colosseum we see the print of wooden boards about 10 inches 
wide. In the sub-vaults of Constantine’s basilica the impress 
of a sort of thatch of reeds is left. 

In parts of the Thermae of Caracalla, and elsewhere, small 
square tiles were laid flat over the top of the centering ; when 

^ In M. Clioisy’s beautiful work. VaH de Mtir clicz lea Emnaiiis, more 
importance is given to tlie constmctional use of brick than it really pos- 
sesses in Rome itself. Outside of Italy the ease is different, mainly owing 
to the absence oi pozwlaiia , which made the Roman builders trust far less 
to the strength and coherence of their concrete. 
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the centering -vvas removed these tiles remained firmly attached 
to the soffit of the concrete vault, and were finally covered hy 
a coat of ornamental stucco. 

Fig. 11 shows a not uncommon late Eoman method of 
arranging the centering of wide arches so that it was not 



Fil;. 11. 

iletliod (jf foiniing concrete and brick arches on centering wliieh rest^ on 
the impost of the aieh at A. 

When the centering was removed the ledge tva-i tilled up by the aihlition 
of the bit ut brickwork at B, thus giving the o[>ening the tonn of i 
segmental arch, not a comiilete semicii’clc. 

necessary to support it all the way up from the "round 
The springing or impost of the arch was formed with an offset 
(A on fig. 11), and then, when the arch was finished and the 
centering removed, the angle B was filled in with concrete 
and brick to match the rest of the wall. This explains why 
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SO man}’ Eoman arches of the third and fourth centuries a.d. 
appear not to be complete semicircles, as, for example, is the 
case in the existing arches of the Basilica nf Constantine. 

In building arches with solid stone voussoirs another method 



Fig. 12. 

Centering for stone arelies supiiorteil on corbels, so as to enable the 
arch to be built with the small amount of centering shown in this 
drawing. 

was often adopted to diminish the amount of centering which 
was required ; see fig. 12. Up to the points AA the spring- 
ing of the arch was built without centering, each wussoir 
tailing into the wall so as to have sufficient support without 
the aid of centering. ^ Then, at the level AA, projecting cor- 


Centering 
for btone. 


^ This principle was adopted by Brunelleschi when he performed the 
wonderful feat of building the great dome of the Florentine Cathedral 
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bels were built in, worked out of the same blocks as the 
adjacent vomsoirs CE ; on these corbels the small amount of 
centering required for the remainder of the arch was con- 
structed. 

In other cases complete centering was used, resting on 
similar corbels at the springing of the arch. These corbels 
were allowed to remain in case of repairs or rebuilding of the 
arch being needed. Examples of these are mentioned in vol. 
ii. p. 367. 

The great concrete “ barrel vaults " (atmenw) in the build- 
ings of the Imperial period were very commonly decorated 
udth deeply sunk panels or “ coffers ” (lacunana), which were 
copied from the marble lacunaria over the peristyles of Greek 
temples. One of the best existing examples in Eome of these 
richly decorated vaults is in the Palatine Palace of Hadrian, 
described in vol. i. p. 213. Fig. 13 shows a section and 
elevation of one of the 2 >anels. The mass of the vault is of 
pure concrete, and all the visible surface is lined with line 
caementum marmoreum. The angle of each offset of the coffer 
is decorated with an enriched moulding in similar marble- 
dust stucco, and the whole was covered with brilliant colour 
and gilding. Pliny {HL<t. Xaf. xxxiii. 57) speaks of gilding- 
being used even for the laqueuria and cumerae of ])rivate 
houses.^ 

In the second and third century .V.D. the PiOman builders, 
haHng learnt by experience how very strong a substance 
their concrete was, used it in some cases in the most strikinrdv 
daring way. For example, in the upper part of the palace of 

-viithout using any kind of centering. To do this Brunellesclii had the 
i.rieks, of wliicli the dome is constructed, moulded into a form like that ol 
the stoue voui,soirs at E in fig. 12. 

1 Laquearla are flat panelled ceilings of wood : camerae being curved 
vaults ; lacuna fin are the .sunk ijanels in ceilings of marble, stone, or con- 
crete. The dome of the Pantheon is decorated in this ^vay • =ee iin 69 
vol. ii. p. 131. ° 
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Severiis on the Palatine, we find hollow hi’pocanst floors of 



Fig. 13. 

Section of one of the deejtly sunk panels {Jacuiiaria) in the concrete i aiilt 
of a room in Hadrian’s Palace, on the Palatine Hill. 


The cotfer is decorated with enriched mouldings in fine meiiuiituia 
mannoreu'ni. 


concrete unsupported by any of the usual 'pilae or short brick 
pillars. These floors consist simply of a large flat slab of con- 
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Crete, about 14 inches thick, which has no support except 
from the adherence of its edges to the walls of the room. 
Even in upper floors this was done, as, for e.xample, in the 
house of the Vestals (see vol. xlix. p. 402), where 

a room in the first floor, over the ground-floor Ijath-room, had 
its floor formed by a fiat slab of concrete, with a bearing of 
more than 20 feet, only supported by a row' of small stone 
corbels along its edges. In these cases the whole concrete 
floor is treated exactly as if it were one solid slab of stone. ^ 

Fig. 65 ' shows hypocausts in the Thermae of Caracalla, 
in which both methods of forming the s^/S/xiiS'iitVe on hollow- 
floors are shown — one after the older fashion w-ith jnla/', the 
other quite unsupported except at the edge. 

This section also shows two methods of heating : one, 
employed for the hottest rooms, has not only the hot air 
under the floor, hut also a lining of flue-tiles covering the 
whole surface of the wall (see DD) ; the other system was used 
for tepidurki ; in this the hot air and smoke from under the 
hypocaust are carried up to the roof in one circular flue-pipe 
deeply bedded in the concrete wall ; thus the walls of the 
chamber would be cool, the only heat being supplied from the 
warmth of the hollow floor. 

It shoidd be noticed that these very daring methods of 
using concrete seem only to have been adopted by the Romans 
in Italy, where they could get the pozzolana on which the 
immense coherence of the concrete depended. 

In other places, such as Gaul and Britain, they had to use 
the weaker local materials, and here we never find the hypo- 
causts unsupported by pilne, or upper floors formed only of 
flat slabs of concrete; see Middleton in vol. Hi. 

p. 651 seq., on “Roman Villas in Britain.” 

’ The position of this room is shown on fig. 42, vol. i. p. 30S. 

- See vol. ii. p. 121. 
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Opus Albarioi and other Cements. 

Cementi nml Stucco. The very fine kind of stucco (fcctorium) Wau rtimo. 
which Vitruvius calls Opus albariuni or Caemeutian rmmnoreuin ^ 
was among the Greeks, as it was in Eome, one of the most 
important of all materials used in buildings, both for practical 
and decorative purposes. It was made, as its name indicates, 
of lime mixed with j^owdered white marble, and tempered \vith 
water mixed with some albuminous or glutinous substance, such 
as white of egg, size made by boiling down parchment or the 
gum or saj) of some tree, such as the fig tree. The lime was 
of the purest, whitest kind, made by burning white marble. 

Pliny (Hist. Xut. xxxvi. 177) mentions that the walls of 
the Temple of Athene at Elis were covered with stucco to 
receive the paintings by Panaenus, the brother of Pheidias, 
and that the stucco was tempered with milk mixed with 
saffron, the last-named substance being probably intended to 
tone down the white of the marble and give a creamy tint to 
the stucco; see also Hist. Xitt. xxxv. 194. 

Much additional strength was given to the ancient stucco 
by this use of milk, or other glutinous substance, instead of 
simple water. 

Great care was taken to crush and mix the various in- 
gredients by pounding in a wooden mortar ; see Pliny, Hist. 

Nat. xxxvi. 177, and Yitr. vii. 3. 10. 

Another important point was that the lime should be old, oia Ume. 
and should be thoroughly well slaked by being macerated with 
water for some months before use ; see Vitr. vii. 3. A very 
interesting account of the methods of preparing and laying 
the different kinds of stucco (tectorium) is given by Vitruvius, 
who devotes chapters 2 to 6 of his seventh book to this 
important subject. The result of all this care was that the 
marble-dust cement, opus albariuin, had, when it was set, the 

^ Pliny’s remarks on this subject [Hist. Kat. xxxvi. 171 to 177), like 
the rest of his information on constructional matters, are nearly all taken 
from Vitruvius. 
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OiA'--, colour and texture of real white marble, and was but little 
rdbauuiii. -j. durability.^ In point of hardness some ancient 

examples of stucco, especially from Greek buildings, even 
surpass real marble, and thus a coating of this substance 
enabled buildings of inferior stone, and even those of sun- 
dried bricks, to resist the weather a.s well as if solid marble 
had been used in their construction. 

Both in Greece and in Kome during the Eepublican 
period all the temples that were built of stone appear to 
have been coated with this l^uemenfl^m marmorenm. This was 
the case with the Greek temples at Paestum, with those 
throughout Sicily, and in fact wherever stone not marble was 
the building material used. 

When complete and decorated with the painting which 
was at least in part applied to all Greek and early Roman 
buildings, it must have been impossible, except by close 
examination, to distinguish one of these cemented buildings 
from one constructed of real marble.- 
b/‘kk. It has only been realised within quite recent years how 
very largely crude brick was used for the buildings of Greece 
and of Eepublican Rome. In both places for private houses 
crude bricks were almost universally used, and at an early 
period even temples of great importance were commonly 
constructed of the same perishable substance.® 

* The same care was taken by the Italian fre.sco painters of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

- It should be observed that the modern words "cement," “stucco," 
and “plaster” give a very wrong notion when applied to so beautiful and 
noble a substance as the mcnicidani niaruioixiim, of the Greeks and 
Roraann. 

■’ The Temple of Hera at Olympia was an example of tliis which lasted 
as late as the time of Pausanias. Its cdh' walls were of crude brick 
and its columns were of timber, the latter being gradually replaced by 
stone as the wood decayed. This interesting fact has been successfully 
established by Dr. Dorpfeld, to whom we owe so many important 
discoveries. 
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It was solely to their coating of caementuiii huinnorcuin that 
all these countless huildings of crude brick owed their power 
of resisting the weather, and it must therefore he classed 
among the most important of the building materials of Greece 
and of ancient Eome. 

Again, as a decorative material, especially to receive wall Painted 
paintings, this cement was of no less importance. It formed 
the best possible substance for the painter to work on, being 
impervious or nearly so to damp, and just sufficiently absorbent 
to hold the pigments. Its surface could be worked to the 
highest possible smoothness, and, when required, could receive 
a perfect mechanical polish just as real marble does : as 
Vitruvius remarks (vii. 3. 9), well polished stucco would 
reflect like a mirror. 

The Roman caemenivm, fine as it was compared to the 
stuflf we now call cement, was not Cjuite equal either in beauty 
or hardness to the best wall-stucco of the Greeks. 

Vitruvius (vii. 3. 10) speaks of slabs of old Greek cement 
being cut otf walls to be used as marble tops for tables (abaci). 

Another proof of the strength of this material is given by itemovai of 
the fact that we read of Greek paintings on stucco being paintings. 
removed from their walls and brought safely to Rome ; Pliny, 

Hist. Xat. XXXV. 154 and 173, and Vitr. ii. 8. 9. 

As a rule, in Greek buildings the coating of stucco is 
quite thin, frequently laid on in one coat only, and of a 
substance not much thicker than stout cardboard. 

In Eome, on the contrary, it was usually applied in many 
coats, and was commonly more than an inch in thickness, 
sometimes as much as 3 inches. 

In some of the stone temples of the Republican period the .-stucco 
mouldings and enrichments were all worked in the caementinn 
imrmoreum, the stone cornices and other features being only 
blocked out roughly in the stone and buried, as it were, in 
the thick mass of the cement which formed all the projecting 
mouldings. Examples of this can be seen among the fragments 
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of early buildings on the Palatine Hill ; and in the Temijk nf 
FiJiiuiui, so called, in the Fvrarn boanvm, the stone fiieze of 
the main order was worked quite plain, and all the reliefs were 
modelled in the applied stucco; see vol. i. j). 161, and vol. ii. 
p. 190. Vitruvius (vii. 3. 3) describes the methods of forming 
both plain and enriched mouldings in cement, coronai imnu: ef 
caehttae. In the following paragraph he give.s directions for 
applj'ing stucco to walls. In order to form a good ground for 
painting on, he directs that no le.ss than six coat.s {cona) of 
stucco are to be applied ; the first three coats (trulJi<>atio) are 
to be of coarser “rendering" in cement made of lime and 
sand. The last three coats are to be of oiefnerdiuu mur- 
moveura, each coat being composed of more finely pounded 
marble as it approiiclies the finished surface see also Vitr. 
vii. 6, where directions are given for jjoimding the marble in 
an iron mortar till it is not only contusion but raolitum, finely 
powdered. 

Each of the six coats {ojr'w) of cement was carefully 
worked over, levelled and allowed to dry before applying the 
next layer.- 

For internal work, especially for stucco decorations in 
relief, it was usual to mix a certain proportion of gijpsim 
(plaster of Paris) with the marble dust; see Vitr. vii. 3. .3, 
and Pliny, Hist Hat. xxxvi. 1S3. 

Examples of this beautiful kind of decoration are described 
at p. 182, and vol. ii. p. 250. 

The coarser kinds of cement, used in Pome as under- 
coats or as backing to marble wall lining.s, are made of lime 
mixed with jio'-olana or else with h-stae iunsuc, pounded pottery • 
see vol. i. p. 85. 

^ See p. 93 for a lurtlier account of the lueparation of stucco to 
receive painting. 

■- A painting in a house at Pompeii represents plasterers at work ; they 
are using wooden “floats," exactly like those still in use: see A, in 
Inst. vol. for 18S1. 
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The latter had the advantage of resisting damp in a very 
remarkable way. 

In some cases a fine hard marble cement was used as 
paving for houses or temples. Vitruvius (vii. 4. 5) describes 
the process of making a floor of black cement, after the Greek 
fashion. First a thick bed of concrete is laid down, and then 
on it a layer of black cement made of lime, sand, ashes, and 
charcoal. When this has set it becomes hard as stone, and is 
then polished by rubbing down with jjumice and whet-stones. 
Vitruvius recommends this kind of tloor for use in dining- 
rooms, as it is, he says, easily kept clean and is not cold to the 
naked feet of the slaves. 

An interesting receipt for making fine caeiuentuhi mar- 
inoreuiii after the ancient manner is given in the Bodleian 
MS. of Pirro Ligorio, written about l.oCo A.D.^ 

“Take three parts of pounded Parian marble, easily got 
from among the ruins of Rome, from broken statues ; add one 
part of lime, which is to be perfectly slaked by letting it lie 
in a hea 2 ), covered vith jjccwlana, and exposed to sun and 
rain for at least a year. 

“The lime must be made from jiure white marble, not 
from travertine or any yellowish limestone. IMi.x: a day 
before it is used on a clean tile floor. The first coat is to be 
made with coarsely powdered marble allowed to dry thoroughly 
before applying the subsequent coats made with lime and 
finely powdered marble.” 

^ See iXiddleton, Archacolorjia, vol. li., 1S39. Ligorio was one of the 
chief architects and anticjuaries of the second half of the sixteenth century. 
He has left an immense mass of interesting notes on the buildings of 
ancient Rome ; most of his HISS, are in the public library in Turin and 
in the Vatican librar}^. A third collection of Ligorio’s notes is in the 
Bodleian library, Canonid MSS. Mo. 13S. It should, however, be observed 
that Ligorio’s information must always he used with caution, especially 
when he quotes inscriptions, of which he appears to have invented a gi'eat 
number. 
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This receijh shows that Ligorio had both studied Yitru'i ius 
and had carefully examined ancient ex'amples of viJiJt alhiiraiui. 

The following inscription, which was found in 188G by the 
start of the Pons Aemili'is, records that a certain Eoman 
covered with smooth stucco the walls and vaults of the Cluild- 
house of the staircase-makers (nyjluni ) : — 

iffiLLAX ■ VEIDIAXUS - DECUE ■ ITEI! ■ PAIUETES -ET • CA31EEAS 
SCALAEIOEEAW ■ OPEEE ■ TECTORIO • EXPOLITUlt ■ D • S • P • D • L) 

(de [la'uiiut dono dedit) c ■ gaesare • i, • pavllci ■ cos • (See 
£(dL Com. Arch. 1S8G, p. 3CS.) 

Another inscriiJtion [C. I. L. vi. 10077) records a similar 
act of munificence : — 

LUCPaO • VEDIAX • DECUK • BEDIC • SCALARIA • PRDIA ■ OPEPvE 
TECTORIO • EXPOLIEXDA • ET • PAVIMEXTUM • EODEJI • LOCO • D 
S • F • (de siia pccuuw fccif). 

This coating of fine white marble cement appears to have 
been invariably applied to buildings of stone which were of 
an ornamental character, such as temples and the like, and, 
as among the Greeks,' even white marble was in some cases 
coated with a thin skin of opus cdhariuM ; the object of this 
was to afibrd a more absorbent ground for painted decorations 
than that of the marble itself: see vol i. jx 92. 

Even when -walls of Roman buildings were to be lined with 
marble they were first covered with a thick coat of the coarser 
cement, in order to give a firm bed to hold the marble slabs. 
The brick wall-facings were, however, so smooth that they 
afforded very little hold or “ke\'” either for the painted 
stucco or for the cement backing of the marble. 

The modern practice of forming an uneven surface bv 
raking out the joints of the brickwork, was not employed by 

1 The beautiful pure wliite Pentelic marble of the interior of the 
so-called “Temple of Theseus” in Athens was coated with a thin skin of 
similar memeatam nwrnwrcuni, to that which was used in Eome. and was 
then covered with pictures. 
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the Romans, who adopted instead a much more expensive and 
laborious method. This was to drive lai’ge iron nails at in- 
tervals into the joints of the brickwork, all over the surface 
of the wall, as is described above at p. -51 ; these project- 
ing nails gave the stucco or cement a sufficient hold, and were 
concealed from view by the finishing coats. Very frequently 
small plugs of marble were driven into the wall, either alone 
or in conjunction with the iron nails.^ "When driven in by 
the side of the nails their object appears to have been to give 
the iron something harder than brick to bite upon. 

In fine stucco nothing but pounded white marble {inarmor 
lainutum) was used with the lime, but for the commoner 
work on the exteriors of buildings lime and sand were used 
(just as in modern mortar), and then washed over with lime- 
white, that is, a mixture gf pure unslaked lime and water. 
A very interesting inscription, found at Puteoli, gives the 
combined contract and specification for building a porch with 
folding doors in the year 105 B.C. ; see Cur. la. Ltd. i. p. 163. 
The wall {j.iaries) is to be stuccoed cake harei>cdo, with lime 
and sand, and then whitened with a wash of lime and water, 
cake uda - dealbata. 

A specially hard kind of cement, called ujjus sUjnuann 
(Vitr. viii. 6), or else opus e testis tunsis, was made of lime 
and po:wlana mixed with pounded brick or pottery.® It was 
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1 It is very easy to overlook these iron nails, as their projecting part 
has usually rusted away, but a close examination will reveal their stumps, 
or the stains left by them, in almost all cases when brick-faced walls in 
Rome were either covered with stucco or cement hacking behind marble 
slabs. The marble I'lugs are more visible, and can be seen in a very large 
number of the buildings of ancient Rome. In opus rctkalatiua the nails 
were not alwax's used ; but instead of this the surface of the tufa squares 
was slightly pecked over in order to roughen it and so hold the stucco. 

- Cakx is made both masculine and feminine in this inscription. The 
Roman phrase meaning “to play fast and loose "is duos jtarktes deal, 
hare ; Cic. ud Finn. vii. 29. 

^ Enormous C|uantities of this were used, and Moate Testaccio vas 
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specially used to line the channels (specas) of aqueducts, 
cisterns, and for other hydraulic purposes, and very conimonly 
as one of the cement layers under mosaic pavements and 
under-floors of hi/pocausts. It was of very great strength, and 
had the double advantage of perfectly resisting Ijoth water 
and fire, hence its use alike for aqueducts, water -tanks, 
furnaces, hijpocansts, and other similar purposes. 

Vitruvius (vii. 1) describes the various kinds of concrete 
and cement used to form a bed for marble pavings and mosaics. 
First, a good foundation was to be secured, in the case of 
ground-floor pavements, by excavating over the whole area 
down to firm ground and carefully lev'elling the sirrface. 
On that the statumcn was to be laid — a layer of broken 
stones each not less than what would fill a man’s hand. 
The next layer, called ruJus, consisted of smaller stones 
mixed in the proportion of three to one of lime about 9 
inches thick carefully rammed with wooden “ beetles ” to an 
even surface. 

On this bed of concrete the nndciis was laid — a layer of 
cement on which the marble slabs or tesseme of the pavement 
were bedded. This nucleus was, like the ojms tigniivim, made 
of pounded pottery or burnt brick (testae) in the proportion of 
three to one of lime. 

'When the marble slabs or mosaic (scctilia sen tesserae) had 
been carefully and evenly laid on this bed (lutdeus) a fine 
fluid cement made with pounded marble was to be poured 
over the whole area of the floor (modern “ grouting ’ so 
as to fill up all the interstices between the jneces of 
marble ; Yitr. vii. 1. I. Finally, when the whole was set 
and hard the whole surface of the pavement was to be 
rubbed down and polished to a perfectly true level by 

probably a storeheap of broken pots for use in making sigahiuui 
This wonderful mound consists chiefly of broken ahiphorae and other 
coarse pottery in which provisions had been imported for storage in the 
neighbouring vast range of emporin and horrea. 
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friction with, sand and water and by using various kinds of 
rubbers^ 

The whole jirocess is described with great detail by 
Vitruvius, loc. cit. His description agrees accurately with 
existing examples of Eoman mosaics ; but in many cases the 
fine marble cement is used to bed as well as to grout the 
tesserae. 

Most of the rest of this interesting chapter (vii. 1) is Upper 
devoted to a description of how mosaic pavements are to be 
laid on the wooden floors of upper stories {contignationes). 

Xo ancient examples of this now exist, though mediaeval and 
modern floors of this kind are common throughout Italy. In 
the main the process was the same in both cases, except that 
the lower bed of rough concrete was omitted. A double layer 
of oak boards, crossways, was to be nailed on the floor joists, 
and over the boards a bed of straw or dried fern to protect 
the wood from contact with the lime in the cement m.dus. 

Pliny’s remarks on this subject {Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 186) are 
copied from Vitruvius. 

Pavements made with a surface of hard white or black 
cement, made of coarsely pounded marble, or with lime and 
sand mixed with charcoal, have been described above. For an 
example in the House of ike Fontife:c see vol. i. p. 303. 

For common floors the square tegulae. bipedales were very Brick floor 
frequently used, and also small bricks, about 4 inches long 
by 1 wide, set on edge herring-bone fashion ; this was called 
ojjus sjAcutuin, from sjAca, an ear of bearded wheat ; see Vitr. 
vii. 1. 4, 

2Iosaks ; ojjus iinisinrni. Among the various methods of Mosaic 
decoration used by the Romans none were of greater im- 
portance than the many kinds of mosaic {ojms musinm) which 

^ One of these rubbers for finishing mosaic floors has been found at 
Silchester and is now in the little museum there. It consists of a smooth 
slab of white marble about 9 by 5 inches with an iron handle fixed with 
lead at the back. 
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were employed for every part of a room, floors, walls, and 
ceilings or vaults. 

Like most architectural forms of decoration used in Eome, 
the art of mosaic-working was derived from the Greeks, among 
whom simple forms of mosaic were in use at a very early 
period. In its earliest form Greek mosaic (Xidoarpwra) 
consists simply of river-worn pebbles stuck in the upper 
surface of concrete and cement floors, as, for example, in the 
prehistoric palaces at Mycenae and Tiryns. 

The next stage was to select pebbles of dift'erent colours 
and arrange them in their concrete bed so as to form patterns, 
as we see in the pronaos of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
built in the fifth century B.c.^ A further development was to 
use roughly sc|uared bits of stone {tesserae) instead of the river- 
worn pebbles, and this later form is the one which was mainly 
adopted by the Eomans. 

Much interesting information about the early use of 
mosaic in Eome is given by Pliny {HU. Nut. xxxvi. 184 to 
189), but his remarks about the practical method of forming 
mosaic floors are copied from Vitruvius, vii. 1 and 4. Accord- 
ing to Pliny the use of mosaic was introduced into Italy by 
Sulla, c. 85 B.C. The various kinds of Eoman mosaic-work 
may be classified under these heads— 

I. — Opus tesielaiiua or vermuidatuin made of squared 

tesserae, (aIcvVi, or oMei of stone, marble, or glass, 
arranged so as to form patterns or even pictures. - 

II. — Opus sedile, made of thin pieces of marble or porphyry 

cut into shapes to suit the pattern; see vol. i. p. 202 
A very rich variety of this, much used under the 
later Empire, W'as known as opus Alexaiuhiiaiin, so 

1 In the temple of the P 3 -thiau Apollo at Delphi a mosaic representa- 
tion of two eagles was woiked (d-ro nvBenas \Wu}y] in the pavement where 
the sacred Om^ihdos stood ; see Scholiast on Lucian, Ilcpi opxr/aews 38 
riiioted Iiy the present wiiter in Juur. Hdl. Stml. jx. p. 295. 

- See Ludlius quoted by Cicero, Orator. 149. 
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called, according to one story, from its having been 
introduced into Eorne by the Emperor Severus 
Alexander, but it vas used in Eome some years 
earlier than his reign. Another name for this 
shaped mosaic was Ojjn.i scufulatim ; Pliny, Hi.it. 
Xaf. xxxvi. 185. 

III . — Opus .ipkafum, not a true mosaic, but merely a sort 
of paving made with small bricks laid on their 
edges in herring-bone fashion. 

The most magnificent sort of mosaic, used in Eome in 
the most profuse way during the Imperial period, was made 
with brilliantly coloured glass te-'-saw, looking like false jewels, 
ruby, emerald, turquoise, and the like. 

The glass mosaics were mostly used to decorate walls and 
vaults, not floors. An example of this in the cnjpto-portkus 
leading to the Flavian Palace on the Palatine Hill is mentioned 
in vol. i. p. 197. 

The earliest recorded example of the use of glass mosaic- 
in Eome was on the scena of the Theatre <]f Seiniru^ ; see Plinj-, 
Hist. Ahit. xxxvi. 114 and 189. 

Its use for vaults (camerae), Pliny thinks, came in later, or 
else if it had been known Agrippa would certainly have used 
it to decorate the ceilings of his magnificent Thermae \ see 
Pliny, loc. cit. 

The glass mosaics on Eoman walls were frequently large 
and elaborate pictures with many figures executed with great 
skill and minuteness. Among the most remarkable examples 
is the mosaic with three doves sitting on the rim of a gold 
bowl, found in Hadrian’s Villa near Tibur, and now in the 
Capitoline Museum. This mosaic, apart from its exceptionally 
skilful workmanship, is interesting from the fact that it is 
evidently a Eoman copy of a Greek mosaic at Pergamus which 
is described by Pliny, Hist. Xuf. xxxvi. 184. 

Among the many fine glass mosaics found at Pompeii one 
with a theatrical scene is noticeable from its having the 
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signature of its Greek artist, AlOSKOTPIAH^ SAMIOS 
EnOIHSE. 

Defeat of Another large mosaic from Pompeii is of exceptional 
importance as representing a historical scene, The Lefeat of 
Darius hy Alemnder at the battle of Issus, in 333 B.C., and also 
because it probably preserves for us the general desi<'n and 
composition of an important picture by some famous Greek 
painter. It may possibly be a copy of the defeat of Darius 
painted by Philoxenus of Eretria which is mentioned by Pliny, 
Hut. Nat. XXXV. 110. 

Sa-fiVs Glass sedile mosaic of the most elaborate kind was also 
used to decorate the walls of Roman building.?, each bit of 
coloured glass being accurately shaped to fit its position in the 
picture. The whole eflect was of the most gorgeous and jewel- 
like kind. As late as the sixteenth century a building existed 
in Rome n'ith large areas of wall entirely decorated in this 
magnificent way w'ith figures of deities, men, and animals, all 
executed in oyus sectile. A drawing of this made in the 
si.xteenth century before its destruction has fortunately pre- 
served a record of this wonderful mosaic. A facsimile of it, 
together with a valuable article on the whole subject of 
Roman sectile mosaic, is published in Archaeohi/ki, vol. xlv. 
1879. 

Most of the gla.ss used for mosaics both of ojms tesselutum 
and sedile is not transparent, but has been made into an 
opaque enamel by the addition of a small proportion of oxide 
of tin to the other metallic oxides, mostly copper or iron 
which give the brilliant colouns to the glas.s. 

^ itruvius gives many interesting details about the manner 
of painting on stucco walls (vii. .3 and G) : this was done to 
a certain extent on the last coat while it was wet, like the 
mediaeval fn..Ko U„w,, I,ut the minute details and finishing 
touches were n.sually applied a serr„ ; Vitr. vii. 3 ; see vol. i. p 
9-1. The lime used was thoroughly daked and ’soaked for a 
long time, that it might not injure the pigments, and with it 
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were mixed both gj-psiim (plaster of Paris) and powdered 
marble. This is described more at length at vol. i. p. 93. 

In damp places Vitruvius (vii. 4) recommends the walls to 
be built hollow, as is done in the Triclinium of the “ House of 
Livia”; see vol. i. p. ISO. In cap. 5 he describes the various 
styles of painted decoration ; and reprobates the modern custom 
of representing monsters instead of real objects, and sham 
architectural subjects with slender reeds and candelabra 
holding up impossible heavy entablatures — a method of mural 
decoration which is very common in the houses of Pompeii, 
and is certainly in the worst possible taste. 

Marble linings were usually fixed with great care, and were 
tied to the wall with long hook-like clamps, the ends of which 
were fixed with melted lead if the wall was of stone, or if 
of brick they were wedged into joints. These clamps were 
usually of iron, but in the more careful work bronze was used. 
Fig. 15 gives an example of the manner of fixing marble 
linings, dating from the reign of Augustus; see also- fig. 14, 
on p. 86. The slabs were cut into thin pieces with saws 
and sand and water, emery being used for the harder stones ; ^ 
see Pliny, Hist. Xat. xxxvi. 51 to 54. In cap. 48 Pliny states 
that sawn slabs of marble were first used in the time of J. 
Caesar, in Mamurra’s house on the Caelian ; see vol. i. p. 14. 

As a rule a considerable thickness of cement backing was 
laid between the marble slabs and the brick facing which, in 
most cases, exists behind the marble. Sometimes this bedding 

^ The drills which were used in working the hard granites and 
porphyries were both solid and tubular — some as much as Sh inches in 
diameter. The circular markings on the sides of drilled holes show by the 
rapidity of their .spirals that the drill must have sunk into the hard 
granites with wonderful speed. Diamond drills were used by the Egyptians 
at a very early period, and their use was pirobably introduced into Rome 
from Egypt along with the porphyries and granites ; see Flinders Petrie, 
“ llechanical Processes of Ancient Egypt,” in the Jour. A nth rop. hist., 
Augu.st 188-3. 
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Fig. 14 . 

This drawing shows a common Roman way of arranging the marble 
wall-linings in panels. 

It is taken from a room in the excubitonum of the seventh cohort of 
rbjUes ; see vol. ii. p. 25 S. AVhat is defective in the exmlitoriu.i is 
supplied from a similar marble-lined wall in the Atrium Vestac Both 
date from about the middle of the second century a.d. 

A allows the marble lining (D in the section), each panel bein- framed bv 
a thin projecting -‘bead” or rounde.l slip of white marble about an 
inch wide ; see C in the section. B shows the cement backin- ^F in 
the section) with its surface studded with fragments of marble .date or 
tile, E 111 tlie section. HH shows the brickwork in section behind 
tlie ceiiieiit anu tlit marble slabs. See also vol. i. p 14 
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of cement made of lime and pozzolana is as much as from 3 to 
4 inches thick; see figs. 14 and 15. 

It is impossible fully to realise the amount of rich marbles 
which ancient Rome contained. For more than three centuries 
marbles, alabasters, and porphyries in endless variety were 



Fig. 15. 

E.vample of marble lining, from the Celia of the Temple of ConcorJ. 

A. Slabs of Phrygian marble. 

B. Plinth moulding of Xurnidian Giallo.” 

C. Slab of Cipollino (Carj'Stian marble). 

D. Paving of Porta Santa. 

E and F. “Ifucleus” and “rudus” of concrete bedding. 

GCr. Iron clamps run with lead to fi.\: marble lining. 

H. Bronze clamp. 

JJ. Cement backing. 


being dug out in countless Oriental cpiarries by whole armies 
of workmen, and were constantly being poured into Rome. 
Scarcely a church or a palace in Rome is without columns and 
wall-linings all taken from ancient buildings. The great 
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Christian Basilicas, and especially the more magnificent 
private chapels, such as those of the Curshii, Bonjlte^e, and Ciho 
families, owe their splendour entirely to these stolen marbles. 
Even the immense quantity which still exists gives no notion 
whatever of what Eome once possessed ; by far the greater 
quantity perished in the limekilns of the Early Middle Ages. 

As Raphael said in his report to Leo X. on the best 
methods of preserving the ruins of classical Eome, almost 
every house in the whole city was built with lime made of 
the beautiful marbles which were once the glory of Eome.' 

During the Republican period it is probable that by far 
the majority of the private houses were built to a great extent 
of perishable and combustible materials. 

In the reign of Augustus a “ Metropolitan Building Act ’’ 
was drawn up, which did something to improve the stability 
of Roman houses. Some of the provisions of this Act are 
mentioned by Vitruvius (ii. 8. 17). Houses in streets, if 
several stories in height, were to be built jpilis lajndeu, 
structuris tedaceis, jparietibus caementiiiis,” that is, “on stone 
piers, or with walls of burnt brick and concrete,” instead of 
the older method of building walls of lateres, crude bricks, or 
of woodwork filled in with “wattle and dab,” cratitii • see 
Vitr. ii. 8. 20. In some respects the Roman houses of the 
Republican period, and under the early Empire, must have 
resembled those of mediaeval times, especially in the frequent 
use of upper stories, formed of wood framing {mdignationei), 
which projected forwards into the street beyond the line of 
the wall below. Examples of these projecting upper stories 
have been found at Pompeii. 

In order, therefore, to put an end to the custom of buildinf 
thick, weak walls of crude, unfired brick, a law was intro- 
duced limiting the external thickness of street walls to 2 
feet, a thickness which was not sufficient to support upper 

1 Visconti has published this interesting letter : see Uaa Uttera di 
Raffaello a Leone X., Rome, 1S34. 
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stories if unbaked bricks were used. The practical result of 
this enactment, which seems a strange one, was thus indirectly 
to force on the people the use of the stronger materials. 

Houses shored up with wood and ready to fall are mentioned 
by Juvenal (Sat. iii. 193), and a great part of Eome for a long 
period consisted of very flimsy and even dangerous structures. 

It was, however, not till the reign of Xero that a complete xero's Act. 
reform was effected in the construction of Eoman houses. 

Nero had a new and elaborate building Act drawn up re- 
quiring fireproof materials, such as pepeiino, to be used for 
external walls of houses ; and it appears very probable that 
he wilfully caused the great fire which destroyed a large part 
of Eome, in order that he might with effect bring his new 
Act into operation, and also be able to re-plan the streets on 
wider and straighter lines; see Suet. Nero, 38, and Tac. Ann. 

XV. 38.^ 

The Comm. Lanoiani has pointed out (Anc. Home, p. 122) Scheme 

T . ^ • 1 I , M a new 

the care with which Nero s preparations were made for the Rome. 
wholesale rebuilding of Eome. He employed two architects, 
named Severus and Celer, to draw out a plan for new streets, 
public scjuares, and great doacne, arranged in as regular a 
form as the uneven level of the site of Eome would allow. 

All the details of construction and material were thoughtfully 
provided for. No houses were to be higher than double the 
width of the street. Unburnt brick and wood were to be 
replaced by stronger and more fireproof materials.- 

^ For the rules of the various building trades see Mommsen, De 
Collecjiis Horn. 1843 ; Heineecius, De ColUgiis Opificum, in Sijllogc Opusc. 
var. ; and Roth, De re nuiniciptali Roin., Stuttgart, 1801. A new Act was 
drawn up in Trajan's reign, limiting the height of street houses to 60 feet 
(see Aur. Victor. Epit. 13). An intere.sting collection of the provisions of 
various Roman Building Acts is published in the J/ks. Class. Ant., 1851, 
vol. i. pp. 305 to 352 ; a translation of an article by H. E. Dirksen, 

Berlin, 1844. 

- The constant destruction of the houses in Rome, both from lire and 
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We are also told by Tacitus that Xero secretly provided 
great quantities of tents and booths, ready to shelter the 
houseless people after the fire which he had determined to 
cause, and he also arranged for the arrival at Ostia of a 
number of corn-ships to feed the homeless citizens. When all 
was ready, Eome was set on fire at many different places, and 
three out of the fourteen regiones were completely destroyed, 
thus clearing a great space in which the new building scheme 
could be carried out. The great Gardens of Xero, jwobably 
those by the Vatican Hill, were devoted, Tacitus tells us, to 
the temporary housing of the occupants of the burnt dwellings ; 
see Tac. Ann. xv. 38 to 43. 

After the terrible fire in Xero’s reign a number of altars 
were dedicated in various parts of Eome as an appeal for 
divine protection against fire. In 1889 one of these altars 
was discovered while digging the foundations of a new house, 
near the Church of S. Andrea on the Quirinal. The altar 
is built of large blocks of travertine, and was covered with 
slabs of marble. It mea.sures about 21 feet long by 10 feet 
wide. It stands in the middle of an open area paved with 
large slabs of travertine, approached by steps from the ancient 
road Alta Semita, under the modern Via del Quirinale ; see 
Bull. Com. Arch. 1890, pp. 331 and 379, and Tav. x. In 
1640 an interesting inscription was discovered which records • 
the erection of an altar by Domitian in fulfilment of a vow 
made qucuulo iirbs fee novern dies arsit Xeronianis teinporibus. 

It is published by Lanciani, Bull. Com. Arch, 1889, pp. 331 to 
339. 

It seems somewhat strange that a city like Eome should 
have suffered so much from repeated conflagrations, in which 
not only houses but even temples and other buildings of the 
same kind were burnt — structures which seem, when we now 
look at their remains, to consist wholly of non-combustible 

from their falling down tlirougli weakness of construction, is mentioned 
by Plutarch, Crass. 2 ; see also Jnv. iii. 19.3. 
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substances. We must, however, take into account the fact 
that Eoman buildings of all kinds were roofed with timber, 
and remember that the burning of a wooden roof is quite 
sufficient to destroy, or at least very greatly to injure, a 
building in which no other part is of a combustible nature. 
The destruction of the nave of the grand old Basilica of S. 
Paolo fuori le mura in 1823 was a sad example of this. 

Probably the only building in Rome of any importance 
which was wholly constructed without wood was the 
Pantheon ; and it certainly is inexplicable (as Comm. Lanciani 
has pointed out) how such a building can have been injured 
by fire, as is said to have been the case in the reign of 
Titus and again in Trajan’s time. 

Repeated injuiy done to the Colosseum and the Circus 
Maximus is explained by the presence of extensive upper 
galleries of wooden framing, which, when they caught fire, 
would burn with enormous heat and rapidity; the blazing 
beams would fall down the slope of the carea, and would 
quickly turn the marble columns and wall-linings into lime. 


Technical Methods employed in the Mural Paintings 
OF Rome.' 

AVall-paintings were executed either on a thick coat of 
stucco, or on stone or marble thinly coated with stucco, or 
less commonly on slabs of terra-cotta. In the latter case the 
colours were probably such as would stand fire, and so could 
be fixed on the surface of the clay by a second baking. This 
method was probably derived from the Etruscans, whose tombs 
were frequently ornamented with large slabs of painted earthen- 
ware, of which fine specimens are preserved in the Louvre and 

' On Eoman paintings see Helbig and Donner, T)ie CatapaniscTie 
Wandnialerei, 187-3. A large and very fine collection of Roman wall- 
paintings, discovered during recent building operations, is preserved in 
the gi-eat cloister of the Museo deUe Terme. 
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in the British Museum. Some of these slabs are nearly G 
feet long, and must have required great skill to fire them 
without their being warped out of shape. It is probably to 
this kind of painting that Pliny {Hht. X/it. xxxvi. 189) alludes 
in describing the manner in which Agrippa decorated his 
Thei’inae — figulinum opus eacausto pinx'it in calidis, reliquu alhano 
adornavH] that is to say, that in the hot rooms encaustic 
pictures on baked clay were used, while in the other rooms 
the paintings were on -white stucco. The more durable paint- 
ings on clay were no doubt used for the hot rooms in order 
that they might not be injured by the condensed steam and 
the heat of the furnace beneath. 

Even when the surface to be decorated was of white marble 
it was not uncommon to cover the surface with a thin coat or 
priming of stucco made of lime and powdered marble, in order 
to supply to the painter a more absorbent surface than that 
of the hard marble ; this was called (pnis albanui/i, and stone 
or marble so treated was called dcnlhatiiiii ; see vol. i. p. 282 . 

This was also the 2 )ractice of the Greeks ; the Celia of the 
so-called Theseioa in Athens has still remains on the massive 
Pentelic blocks of its interior of a thin stucco priming 
(XevKcofia), on which a series of mural paintings were executed. 
Similar priming is used on the white marble Sarcophagus from 
Corneto in the Florentine Museum, which is decorated with a 
fine series of paintings of a fight between the Greeks and the 
Amazons. Though this Sarcophagus was found in an Etruscan 
tomb its paintings are mainly Hellenic, both in design and in 
execution ; see Juui'. Mi'll. Stud. vol. iv. p. 351, and PI. xxxvi. - 
xxxviii. 

P fipii.i'utiun of stucco foT niuvcd painting. In the case of 
private houses in Rome the wall-paintings were usuallv 
executed on stucco applied in three to five coats, and prejjared 
in the most careful way. If the wall was thought likelv to 
be damp it was often covered with flanged tiles fixed with 
iron T clamps, or built with an air-cavity extendinsj over its 
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whole area, as is recommended by Vitruvius, vii. d. 1 and 2 ; 
this is the case in the Palatine house; see vol. i. p. 180. 

A very minute account is given by Vitruvius (vii. 3) of the 
manner of preparing and laying the stucco to receive wall- 
paintings. It is needless to cpiote Pliny’s remarks on this 
subject, and that of pigments and vehicles (Hitt. A^at. xxxiii. 
132), as they are simply copied from Vitruvius (vii. caps. 3 
to Id), in some cases word for word.' 

The first coat {mriuni) of stucco was of lime and coarse 
2 JO~:oIami, exactly the same as the mortar used in the joints 
of brick facings. Over this rough coat another la 3 ’er was 
spread, often made with lime, sand, and finely crushed 
pottery, Ustae tn.nsae. The third coat was of coarsely pounded 
white marble, lime, and sand, the next of marble more finely 
crushed without sand, and the finishing coat of piu'e white lime 
mixed with almost impalpable marble dust, which set very 
hard and received a polish as brilliant as that of real marble. 
The lime itself, to insure absolute purity of colour, or rather 
absence of colour, was made by burning white marble. 

To make the best sort of fedorium Vitruvius recommends 
six coats to be applied, the first three of the coarser kinds of 
stucco, and the last three of the stucco made with pounded 
marble ; itu cum trihus coriis arenae, et item tiiarmuris suliilati 
parletes fuerird. The first coats are called truU'midio, modern 
“ rendering coat.” The instructions given by Vitruvius (vii. 
3. 6) are illustrated by most of the existing specimens of wall- 
stucco in Eome. Many of these show five or six successive 
coats, such as are described above, but in the commoner houses 
or inferior rooms less care was taken, and in these there are 
frequently only three coats of stucco. A great part of the 
brilliance of the Eoman coloured groimds on stucco depends 
on a mechanical jrolish, the stucco being so hard that it could 
be polished exactlj^ as if it had been a slab of real marble ; 

^ Pliny usually quotes his authority, but in the ease of his frec^uent 
borrowings from Vitnivius he has not clone so. 
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see Vitr. vii. 3. 9, and ii. 8. 10, where he speaks of stucco 
being polished till it reflects like a mirror. See also vii. 6. 1, 
on the pounding and grinding of the marble dust. 

The whole mass of stucco, including all the coats, was 
called (op/rs) tedorbim ; the layer made of pounded pottery was 
ojtv.se testis tunsis ; and the white finishing coats were called 
ojnis tilliv fill III or co.eineidiim inafiivjftnm} 
stum The mouldings and other reliefs were made of mixed 
Mouidiwi!,. marble and gypsum — plaster of Paris, but this 

mixture could only be used for internal work, as it would 
not stand the weather ; Yitr. vii. 3. 3. Vitruvius dis- 

tinguishes plain mouldings, coroitae jvirue, from enriched 
mouldings, coronae caelatne, the former being, he says, more 
suited for winter tiidinia, as they are more easily kept clean 
from the smoke and dust produced by braziers. 

The paintings on the prepared stucco were executed in 
many different ways, and with a great variety of vehicles. 

These methods may be divided into four kinds : — 

I. Fresco; II. TemjKiu; III. Jutndsh jiainiings, resemhling 
modern painting in oil ; IV. Encaustic. 

Tniefieieo. I. Udo tectorio. The first of these methods, true fresco, or 
fresco hiiono as it is called in Italy, is mentioned by Vitruvius, 
vii. 3. 7 , — colores auteia udo tectorio cum diUyenter sunt inducti, 
idea noil remittuat, “but when the colours are carefully laid on 
moist stucco, then they do not fade.” 

This true fresco appears, judging from existing examples, 
to have been chiefly used for the jflain colouring of large 
surfaces, or for the grounds of figure .subjects. 

The colour applied to the wet surface of a freshly applied 
patch of opus albnriurn sank slightly into the stucco, and 
stained a thin skin extending below the surface, so that it 
could receive a mechanical polish without the colour beino- 
rubbed off, as would have been the case if it had merely rested 
on the surface. This sinking of the pigment below the sur- 
1 For a further de&criirtion of luiirble-dust stucco see above, vol. i. p. 76 
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face can be traced in many existing examples of Eoman 
painting. 

Only earth or mineral pigment-s could be used for this 
TTork on wet stucco, owing to the corrosive properties of wet 
lime, hence the colours were limited in number, and had not 
brilliance enough of tint to please the Romans, who delighted 
in gaudy hues ; on this account it was not very much used, 
except for plain grounds. 

Pigments, colores, •^paiftaTa. The chief pigments aj^plicable 
to true fresco which Avere used in ancient times Avere brown, 
yelloAV and I'ed ochre, ultramarine blue (xvavo^;, coernleum), 
made from lapis hatili, and the artificial cocruleum made by 
colouring a vitreous frit Avith carbonate of copper, and then 
grinding the fused mass ; Yitr. vii. 1 1. Some other varieties 
of natural coloured earths are mentioned by Vitruvius (vii. 7) 
in his chapter de nativis coloribiis, which includes nearly all the 
pigments Avhich could be used on fresh stucco.^ 

The more brilliant pigments used in encaustic or tempera 
{fresco secco) are described by Vitruvius, vii. 8 to 14. 

The most important Avere red lead and cerniilion (sulph. of 
mercury), to both of AA'hich the same name rniniuia (/riXTo?) 
AA-as sometimes applied. Ostnnn, a fine purple made from 
the mirrex shell-fish; verdigris green, and AA^hite lead. 

II. Tempera or distemper paintings Avere executed on dry 
stucco, with a medium of gum, size, or the glutinous sap of 
the fig tree, Avhich closely resembles the cream-like sap of the 
India-rubber tree. Any pigments, could be used for this, but 
the work Avas perishable, and could not stand Aveather or 
damp. 

III. Another method aaws to use resin, bitumen, or mastic 
for a medium, probably dissolved in a natural mineral oil, as 
the Romans do not seem to have practised the distillation of 

1 The simpler earth colours used for fresco painting Avere called cot'rres 
austeri ; the more brilliant but less durable pigments were called coJurei 
florkli ; see Pliny, Hist. Nat. xx.aa'. 30. 
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essential oils.^ This method had the advantage of being able 
to resist external wet, and any pigments might be used. 

In Egypt pigments were commonly used with a varnish 
medium ; and varnishes made of some gum or amber dissolved 
in naphtha were used to protect the paintings with which 
wooden coffins are usually covered. In preparing for the 
painting the wood was first carefully covered with linen 
closely glued all over it, and then an absorbent coat of fine 
stucco (priming) was applied over the linen to receive the 
painting. Finally, one or more coats of varnish were applied.- 

IV. The Encaiistk method seems to have been that which 
was chiefly used by the Romans both for panel pictures and 
for paintings on stucco. 

This process (eyicavaif) was, like most Roman artistic 
methods, adopted from the Greeks. Many allusions occur 
both in Greek and Latin authors to the combined use of wax 
and fire, which was the essential part of encaustic painting. 

This is the case with two epigrams in the Anthulogia on 
the famous picture of Medea meditating the slaughter of her 
children, of which copies (probably) exist among the mural 
paintings of Pompeii — 


”Eppe Kal iv K'qph), iratSoKTore" crwr yap dperpiuv 
Z]jX(ov eis a 0eAtts Kal ypa<f>l‘s alcrOdverai. 
And again — 

<f>(vy€ TraviaX'q 

Mj/repa Kav Ki/py TeKi'0<f>ovoi'<Tav eri. 


So Statius, Sill’. I. i. 100, writing in praise of the Emperor’s 
beautj^, speaks of the cei-ae, the wax pigments of Apelles, as 
wishing to depict Domitian’s form — 


Apelhae ciqxrent te seribere ctroc. 


1 An interesting account of the natural springs of naphtha in the 
districts of Babj-lon and Ecbatana is given by Plutarch, Alc.ain. -35 

- This is exactly the same method as that erai)loyed by the mediaeval 
painters in the preparation of their wood panels. 
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The point of the following epigram depends on the use of 
fire to fix the wax pigments, as is described below — 

E7icau6tus Phaetlion tabula tihi jiictiis in hac est. 

Quid tihi vis, dipyrurn qid Phadlionta fads? 

Martial, ijj. iv. 47. 

Even for colouring the letters of inscriptions cut on marble, 
wax encaustic was used, as is mentioned in the inscription 
from Lebadea recording work done to the Temple of Zeus ; see 
Choisy, In scrip. Grecyues, p. 17G. 

In the case of Eoman wall-paintings the method employed 
appears to have been as follows : — 

The pigments, not restricted to the earth colours necessary 
for fresco work, were finely ground dry, first in a mortar, and 
lastly on a smooth marble or basalt slab ■\vith a rubber of the 
same material. The meiUuiu used was melted white wax (cera 
Punka) mixed with oil to make it more fluid. Eesin was also 
used to mix with the wax medium. The pot containing the 
wax was kept over a brazier while the painter was at work, 
in order to keep the melted wax from solidifying. The stucco 
itself was prepared by a coating of hot wax applied with a 
brush, and it was polished by being rubbed with a wax candle, 
and finally with a clean linen cloth. After the picture was 
painted the wax colours were fixed, partly melted into the 
stucco and blended with the wax of the ground by the help 
of a charcoal brazier, which was held close to the surface of 
the painting, and gradually moved over its whole extent, thus 
melting do^vn the uneven lumpy smface of the wax pigment 
and driving it into the pores of the smooth stucco. 

The evidence of existing paintings is made much clearer 
by a very interesting passage in which Vitruvius (vii. 9. 3) 
gives directions for the painting of a flat vermilion ground : 
At si quis suhtilior fuerit, et voluerit expolitionem miiiiaceam suiim 
colorem retinere, cum paries expolitus et arulus fuerit, turn ceram 
Punicam igni Uquefadam paulo oleo temperatam saeta inducat ; 
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delude podea carhanilms in ferreo tase conqmitis eura cenun 
airfmrne cum pariete cahfaciundo siidare cogat, fiatfiue iit pci'- 
iiequetur: Jeinde tunc cundelu lintcisgue j/U/is subigaf, uti tiguo 
manmrea niida cumntur ; “But if the painter would be more 
skilful, and would have his polished vermilion ground retain 
its colour, let him, when the wall-stucco is polished and dry, 
lay on with a brush a coat of melted Punic wax tcmjJered 
with oil. Then, with the help of a brazier of hot charcoal he 
should heat all the waxed surface, forcing the wax to melt 
(and sink into the stucco) in an even way over the whole 
surface. Finally, he should rub the wall with a wax candle, 
and then polish it with a clean linen cloth, just in the way 
that nude marble statues are treated.” 

Pliny {Hid. Nat. xxxv. 122) describes the process as 
“painting with wax pigments and then burning the picture 
in,” ceris piagere ac ■pictaram iaxtrere. This process was called 
encauitic (eT/cano-To?) or “burnt in,” from the way in which 
the brazier was used to fix the colours on the walls. Greek 
painters, according to Pliny {loc. cit.), frequently signed their 
works eveKaev, “hunt in,” instead of “painted.” 

Pliny’s remarks on encaustic painting {Hid. Nat. xxxv. 
149) are rmintelligible, and the reading api)ears to be corrupt, 
or else Pliny’s notes are hopelessly mixed and blundered — a 
not uncommon thing in the Hidorki NuiuniU^. His meaning 
is cpiite plain at xxxiii, 1 22, but here he is simply copying from 
Vitruvius, vii. 9. 3. 

The colouring of statues (circii/nUtio, d’yaXfxdTcov ey/cano-t?), 
mentioned by Vitruvius (vii. 9. 3) was done, not usually bv 
the sculptor, but by a much honoured class of artists called 
dyaXparau eyKavarat ; see Pliny, Hist. Nut. xxxv. 133, 
and Plutarch, Be gJor. Aiheu. vi. In this passage Plutarch 
names three classes of decorators of sculpture : dyakpuTtav 
eyKavarai, nat q(^pvawTa\ Kal i.e. painters in ua.c- 

encaiistic, gilders, and pudnters in tenipern. Examples of these 
three methods can clearly be distinguished on much of the 
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Greek sculpture that has recently been found in Athens and 
elsewhere. All three methods were often used for one statue, 
the v:ax for the flesh, the temjiera for the draperies, and r/old 
for the hair. See also Plato, iv. 420 C, who speaks of 

ol dvhpLavTa^ ’'/pd(povT6';, jKiinfers of datuesd The word 
was also applied to one kind of colouring used for 
statues. Plutarch, Quaes. Bum. 98, tells us that the ydva>cn‘; 
of the terra-cotta sculpture in the Temple of Capitoline Jupiter 
was one of the chief annual duties of the Censors ; cf. Cic. De 
Birin, i. 10, 16. 

In Pliny’s time {Hist. Xal. xxxv. 118) distinguished artists 
devoted themselves to easel pictures (fahulae), and the decora- 
tion of walls was apparently left to a less talented class of 
painters. Thus we fiud that a large proportion of the existing 
examples in Pompeii and Rome are the work of very inferior 
artisans, who, however, in many cases have evidently copied 
the composition of some famous painter. 

In the same way in Greece mui-al paiutimj was the earliest 
branch of the art, but about the time of Alexander the chief 
artists, such as Apelles, mainly devoted themselves to the 
production of easel pictures on panel (TrivaKef). The wax 
encaustic process was as applicable to paintings on wood as 
to those on stucco. 

Xumerous examples of this have recently been discovered 
in the tombs of Egypt of the third century A.D., in the form 
of very realistic portraits fastened over the faces of mummies. 
These portraits are skilfidly painted with pigments of rich 
colour on very thin slices of cedar wood, about fjy to inch 
thick. The rather lunijiy surface or impasto which comes from 
the use of a wax medium is very ob^dous on these pictures. 
The melted wax rapidly hardened when the brush touched the 
cold surface of the panel, and so prevented the pigment from 

' In an inscription on the base of a statue a sculptor from Aphro- 
disias signs himself iyaXixaroTroibs fyKCLva-n^s ; see Loewy, laser. Gr. Bildh. 
Mo. 551. 
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beiii" laid in a smooth, even manner. The wood was not, 
like stucco, sufficiently absorbent for the subsequent ajjplica- 
tion of heat to get rid of the lumpy surface by driving the 
superlluous wax below the surface.^ 

One of these Egypto-Eoman portraits was discovered by 
Mr. Flinders Petrie, not fixed over the face of a mummj’, but 
framed and glazed for hanging on the wall of a tomb ; a most 
valuable example of the ancient method of treating easel 
paintings. The frame, which i.s now in the British ^liiseum, 
is simple in design, very like what is now called an Oxfoi’d 
frame ” with long projecting tenons which cross at each angle. 
The alass was slid in from the top, fitting into grooves at the 
sides. The picture was hung to a nail by a piece of stout 
cord ; and the whole arrangement is very like that of a modern 
picture frame. 

It was not uncommon for Eoman pictures to have double 
doors, like a mediaeval triptych : examples of this are repre- 
sented in “ the House of Livia ” ; see vol. i. p. 176. The use 
of wax encaustic painting on wood is mentioned by Vitnn ius 
(iv. 2. 2) as being applied to the trlijliiFi-i of wooden entabla- 
tures, which were coloured blue. 

Paintings on panel representing Eoman victories or captives 
were sometimes carried in triumphal processions. For example, 
Livy (xxv. 20) rebates that M. IMarcellus carried in triumph a 
td.hiihi cum simidiir,ri cujjtu rv nt Si/i'actmiiruiii. 

Some very interesting sets of painters’ pigments and tools 
have been found at dillerent times in Egyptian tombs both of 
the Ptolemaic and Eoman periods, and in Pompeii, and at 
other places. Among them the following objects occur : 
bronze boxes divided into compartment.s, with closelv-fittini' 

V Q 

lids, to hold pigments, brushes, and other implements ; what 
Varro (iii. 17, 4) calls hicuhitiis hKiijuns uraiki.s. Small pestles 
and mortars, and flat slabs with rubbers for grinding the 

' The Xatioual Gallery iij Loudon possesses some very tine examples of 
these iiiuniuiy purtiaits. 
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colours, made of marble, basalt, granite, and alabaster. Large 
Hat palettes made of similar materials ; palette knives and 
spatulae of bronze, flat iron knives for taking up the mixture 
of wax and colour. Spoons of various materials, including 
rock crystal. SHU of bronze and ivorj’ for drawing outlines ; 
brushes (suetae) with bone or wood handles ; glass cups, used 
probably to hold a natural spirit- medium, such as mineral 
naphtha. Glass bottles, little clay pots, ivory boxes, and other 
receptacles for the dry pigments, in great numbers. 

As many as eighty glass bottles of pigments were found in 
the grave of one lady artist, which was discovered in 1849 at 
S. Medard-de-Pres in the Vendee; see Fillon, Tumheau d'une 
artiste Gallo-Romaine, Fontenay, 1849. Among the mediums 
((papfiaKci) found in such collections have been wax, resin, 
and various other varieties of gums, together with little char- 
coal braziers for melting them together. 

The pigments which occur most frequently are red and 
white lead, cinnabar (vermilion), ochres of many colours, red, 
yellow, and brown ; and blue of the most brilliant tint (cyaniis). 
Green of verdigris and terra red ; black made, like Chinese 
ink, of finely divided carbon, usually in the form of lamp- 
black. Purple and other more delicate colours made by 
staining a white earth with highly concentrated animal and 
vegetable dyes, such as mirrex and indigo ; together with many 
other kinds of pigments. 

These discoveries show that the varieties of pigments and 
methods of using them were very large and varied among the 
painters of late classical times.^ 

In the Kepublican period things were different; mural 
paintings (as in Greece of the fifth century b.c.) appear then to 
have taken the first rank, and were executed by the most 
celebrated painters, some of whom belonged to wealthy Eoman 

’* Long lists of colours are given by Pliny, IT/sf. xxxiii. S9 to 91, 

III to 122, and xxxv. 29 to 50 ; and by Vitruvius, vii. 7 to 14 ; on tbe use 
of gums as “vehicles” see Pliny, Hist. Xiit xiii. 67, and xxviii. 236. 
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families; as, for example, Fabius the historian, surnamed 
Pictor ^ from his skill as an artist, who decorated the walls of 
the Temj^ile of Salvs, which rvas built about 304 E.t'., and was 
burnt in the reign of Claudius; see Plinj-, Hist Kai. xxx\. 19. 
Paintings were executed on the "walls of the Temjde <f Hi vcohs 
in the Fi/rinn Boariv.m about 180 B.C'., bj- the tragic dramatist 
Pacuvius, the nephew of the poet Ennius. 

In one of the Escpriline tombs, built of tufa blocks of 
qmdraium, which were discovered in 1875-76, there was on 
the wall a very curious series of early mural paintings, with 
battle scenes arranged in four bands or zones like those in 
some Etruscan tombs. 

In one picture two of the figures have their names painted 
by them, Q ' 1 ' A B 1 0 and M ' 1 ’ A N , for Quintus FaU/is and 
Marcus Funnius. 

In an interesting article by Visconti {Bull. Com. Arch. 1890, 
p. 340, and Tav. xi. xii.) the suggestion is made that these 
pictures are reduced copies of the historical scries painted on 
FaUn, the walls of the Tonple of Salus by Fabius Pictor in 304 b.c. 
Fktor. YjggQjjj.j thinks that the subject represented is an incident in 
the Samnite war, the capture of Luceria by Q. Fabius ]ilaxi- 
mus Paillianus. The style of these paintings is vigorous, but 
coarse and clumsy in design ; see Dion. Hal, xvi. G, for an 


account of the style of Fabius Pictor’s painting.s. 

It is interesting to notice that the style of these early 
Eoman paintings shows distinctly an Etruscan influence. 


Both in techniipie and in design they resemble the wall-paint- 
ings found in the tombs of the chief cities of central Etruria. 
This shows that painting in Pome followed the same cour.se 


of development as did the Eoman architecture and .sculpture. 

In all three arts the influence of the Etruscans was para- 
mount in early times, and lasted till it was succeeded by a 
new wave of overpowering force from the far more artistic 
inhabitants of Greece and her colonies. 


1 See Livy, i. 44 and : ii. 40 ; viii. 30 ; and 37 , 
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Though the tomb itself has been destroyed, the paintings 
were cut off the walls and are now preserved in the Capitoline 
Museum. In the inscription the form I ' for F is noticeable ; 
cf. the use of 1 1 for E which lasted till the first century A.D. 

Pliny in his account of the history of painting in Borne 
Xid. XXXV. 19 to 26) says that the art gained dignity 
through the growth of historical jiainting executed to com- 
memorate Eoman victories. 

He speaks of IM. Valerius Mcssala exhibiting in the Cunn 
Hii.dHia panel pictures of his own victories. So also L. Scipio 
Asiaticus dedicated a painting representing scenes from his 
conquests in Asia in the Capitoline Temple of Jupiter. A 
picture of the capture of Carthage was exhibited publicly by 
the conqueror L. Hostilius Mancinus— a thing which, Pliny 
says, won him many votes at the next election of Consuls, 
especially as he amused the people by acting as showman and 
explaining the incidents represented in the painting. 

The conquests of L. Mummius, who sacked Corinth in 146 Gieekspuih. 
B.C., did much to arouse an interest in art of all kinds among 
the inartistic Romans. Xot only immense numbers of statues, 
but even pictures were brought to Rome from various parts 
of the Hellenic world. At Hid. Nat. xxxv. 25, Pliny tells an 
amusing story about a Greek jiicture which w'as hung in the 
Forum svh veterihus, along the old line of shops. 

Many other pictures, Pliny tells us (ib. 24), were placed in 
the Forum itself, in addition to the immense number dedicated 
in the various buildings grouped round the Forum. 

Overbeck, Die aafih’it Scliriflqiielleii, Leipzig, 1868, pp. 429 
to 466, gives an interesting collection of passages from classical 
authors which relate to the works of art and the artists of 
ancient Rome. 
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CHAPTEE III 

PREHISTORIC PERIOD AXD TIME OF THE KINGS. 

Very little that is of real historical value ivith regard to the 
early settlers on the banks of the Tiber can be gleaned from 
the mythical traditions of the Eomans themselves ; but many 
discoveries that have been made within the last few years 
combine to show that the site of Eome was populous at a very 
remote and quite prehistoric period. Flint implements and 
other remains of the early Bronze Age have been found on 
the Aventine and in other places ; and, especially on the 
Esquiline, tombs have been brought to light of the most 
primitive construction-, dating probably from a much more 
remote period than the time traditionally given, 753 B.c., as 
that of the founding of Rome.' 

In February 1883, between the Piazza Vitt. Emmanuele 
and the Via di Isapoleone III., on the Esquiline, a number of 
very primitive cist tombs were found, formed in the most 
simple way of three slabs of stone, two set on edge for the 
walls, and a third stone laid upon them for the lid; see 
Notbk JeijU scaii, February 1883. 

In 1874 the very important discovery was made of a larrm 
Xecropolis also on the Esquiline, near the arch of Galhenus 
the tombs of which were Etruscan in character and contained 

* Some of the tombs found on the Aventine were Etruscan in .style of 
that primitive subterranean sort to which access is given Ijy a deseendint^ 
shaft like that of a well, with holes cut at intervals for foothold (see 
Bartoli, Scpolcri A/itichij Tav. 1. 695). 
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many objects, fictile vases and the like,^ of that combined 
Hellenic and Oriental character which is peculiar to a large 
class of objects, archaic in style, which have been discovered 
at many widely distant places on the sliores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and were evidently introduced by some far-reaching 
and active commercial system, probably carried on by the 
adventurous traders of the Phoenician coast.- 

Among the vases discovered in the Esquiline Xecropolis 
were aryhalloi, of that rare early kind which combines Hellenic 
modelling with the enamelled decoration of Egypt or Assyria. 
These were in the shape of a well-formed human head of the 
Silenus type, bearded and clothed in a lion’s skin, the whole 
being coated with a true vitreous enamel made white and 
opaque by oxide of tin, and coloured with pigments made from 
metallic oxides. Other pieces of pottery were found decorated 
with brilliant blue and green plumbo-vitreous glazes, coloured 
with oxides of copper. These methods of decoration are not 
Hellenic,® but were practised very largely in Egypt and 
Assyria ; and also, to a certain extent, in some of the Greek 
islands where Phoenician colonisation or trade had created 
schools of handicraft in which Hellenic design was combined 

^ The objects found in these tombs are now placed in the new Magaz- 
zino a/'cheologico Municipale , in the garden below the Church of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, on the Caelian Hill. 

- A very une.xpectcd proof of a hitherto almost unknown commercial 
connection between Egypt and various ports of the Greek shores and 
islands, as early as from fifteen to twelve centuries B.C., has recently been 
established by the discovery in tombs of Upper Egypt of pottery of the 
common Mycenae and Tiryns type. Most probably these vases were im- 
ported into Egypt in Phoenician ships ; see Flinders Petrie in Joxi.r. Hell. 
Stud. vol. sii. p. 199 seq. 

Some exceptions to this rule exist ; the principal one is a rhyton 
in the British Museum, in the form of Cupid riding upon a goose. This 
is covered with a stanniferous enamel, and was probably produced in 
Rhodes, which was one of the chief places where the technique of Egypt 
was practised in conjunction with the designs of Greece. 
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with Egyptian technique. Examples of this class of objects, 
exactly resembling those found in Eome, have also been 
discovered in the Island of Aegina, and at Cameiros in the 
Island of Ehodes. 

In other tombs on the EsquiUno Hill scarabs with Egyptian 
hieroglyphs were found, some of them made of glass like 
those discovered in the wells of lalysos and Cameiros. 

Pre-Eoy,m,i The discovery of this large Necropolis makes it probable 
settlement. ^ some size and importance existed even before 

the legendary regal period, on one of the largest hills of the 
Sejjtimitfium, and is strong evidence against the theory of a 
purely Latin supremacy having been established on prenously 
uninhabited sites among the hills of the future Home. 

In other places in Eome pottery incised with letter.s 
and inscriptions of very archaic type has been found ; 
examples of these are figured and described in Ann. Lid. for 
18S0.1 

Ett,hj Some dim traditions of these earlier inhabitants existed 
mythe. E'^mans down to the literary period, as, for 

example, in the story of the Arcadian Evander, the son of 
Mercury and the nymph Carmeuta, who settled on the site of 
Eome about sixty years before the Trojan war. Then came a 
line of Latin kingly deities ; Saturn, who gave his name to the 
Muns Sidni'nius, afterwards the Ciq'itnUirm ; .Janus, who named 
the Jiinicidaii, Hill ; and Picus and Faunus, other demigods 
who ruled as kings on the banks of the Tiber. Xext came 
Hercules with a group of companions, of whom a record was 
supi)Osed to exist in the altar and subsequently in the Temple 
of Saturn in the Forum Ronurnum ; see vol. i. p. 26-5. Then 
according to the story, Aeneas and the scanty remnant from 
Troy arrived, and, landing at the Tiber mouth, lived in 

1 A gooil account of part of tlie E',.puliiie Xecropolis is jj. 

Add. Inst. 1879, p. 2.13 ; ISSO, p. 265 ; and 1.8S2, p. 5 si.p ■ J/u„, 

Tav. 37 ; and De Ko^^d in Bull. Inst. 1885, p. 72. See also Sot. d. S>dvi 
1SS7, p. 531 ; and ISSS. pp. 59 and 132. 
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alliance with the aboriginal King Latinus at Lavinium, about 
fifteen miles from the coast.^ 

Even to a late period Lavinium was regarded as the cradle Lamnium. 
of the Koman nation ; some of its ancient temples were treated 
as shrines of special sanctity, and were solemnly visited by 
Consuls and other chief officials of Eome before commencing a 
term of office. 

Some of the dim traditions with regard to these primitive 
dwellers on the site of Rome existed in very strange forms. 

A curious instance of this occurs in the following fragment 
from Dion Cassius, who, to account for the existence of a town Dion 

on the Palatine Hill earlier than the traditional Pioma Quadratu - 
of Romulus, invents an earlier Romulus and “Romus ” to be 
its founders : — 

7rpo Be Ti]^ TauTi?? 'Pdjj-r}^ fjv eKTiae 'Pa>/j.v- < 

Xo 9 , irepl Trjv ^avcrrvXov olKiav ev opei IlaXaTtw irepa 
Terpdycovo^ eKTiadr] ’Pwpn) Trapa 'Pwfiov Kal 'Po)p.vXov 
TToXaioTepcov tovtcov Dion Cass. iii. 5, Leipsic Ed. of 1829. 

In a fragment of lib. v., an earlier settlement called Oo'WTpi'a 
is mentioned ; see Becker, Handbuch der Pom. Alteiih., Leipsic, 

1843, vol. i. pp. 105, 106. 

Another ancient name for the citj' of Evander was said to 
be Valentia, strengiJi, meaning the same as ’Pdopor ) ; see Solinus, 
cap. i. Be Conseer. iirhis. 

The Pomoerium. The most important existing relics of the Pomoerium. 
time when Roman history begins, though dimly, to take a 

^ The modern Civita Lavinia is not the ancient Lacuiiiini, hut stands 
partly on the site of the ancient Lanuviiim, Excavations made in 1SS4 
by Sir Savile Lumley and !Mr. R. F. Pullan exposed remains of a line 
temple, probably that of Juno Sospita, and many fragments of sculpture, 
including parts of a fine q^uadriga of Greek marble (now in the British 
Museum), apparently an ancient copy of some Greek group belonging to a 
good period of art. 

■ The name Boma Quadrata was derived from its rectangular shape ; 
see also vol. i. p. 189. 
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definite shape, are the so-called “AVallsof Eomulus " round the 
circuit of the famous Roma Quadrata of the Palatine. 

Unfortunately the accounts given by Tacitus and others 
Poinoeiiujii. of the extent of the Pmnoeriurn give but little help 'towards 
defining its circuit. The word pomoenum is derived fiom pone 
or jMsf moerium, “beyond the wall”; its precise nature is now 
impossible to discover. Even in the first century B.c. it was 
a matter of only archaeological interest, and the notions 
existing as to its primitive form were ^'ery vague and 
contradictory; see Varro, Lin. Lat. v. 143; Liv. i. 44; and 
Dionys. i. 88. "What is fairly certain about it is, that the 
pomoerium was an encircling band of ground which followed 
the line of the city wall, and was traced in some way by a 
furrow turned by a plough drawn by a cow and a bull.i This 
amilii ceremony, performed before founding a new torni, was of 
Etruscan origin, like the greater part of the religious rites of 
the Eomans; see Bunsen, Be^ch. tl. StaiU Rom. i. p. 138, and 
Mommsen, Hist. Rom. vol. i. ; and cf. Plutarch’s Life of 
Romulus, 11; see also Aul. Gell. xiii. 14. Tacitus {Ann. xii. 
24) describes the line of the Purnoenum thus ; — 

Tacitio. Sed initium condendi et quod pornoeniini Romulus posuerit 
poniMi'hun. noscere huud abamlum rear. Lyitur a foro Bourio uU aercnm 
fauri simuh.uraia adtpiclmus, qina id yenus ardmalium aratro 
snklitur, sulcus desiyiiandi oppidi coeptus, ut maynum HercuUs 
aram amplecLretur. lade certis spaliis interjedi lupides per hua 
inoidis Palatini ad aram Consi, rnox ad Curias Veteres, turn ad 
Sacellui/i Larurn, Forumyite Romanum ; et Capitoliurn ■non a 
Roraulo sed a Tito Tatio additurn urhi credidere. 

In this passage Tacitus gives a series of points in the 
sacred circuit round the walls of Rorna Quadrata on the 
Palatine. Unfortunately, the known points in this list are 

1 On Roman coins, Rotli of the Republican and the Imperial periods 
the regular type used to record the founding of a colony is a man driyin.^ 
a plough drawn by two oxen (or rather by the orthodox cow and bull) 
the act of tracing the ponioeritiiu furrow. 
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precisely those which mark the line of wall about which there 
could be no doubt, both from the contour of the ground and 
the existing remains ; that is to say, the line of wall on the 
side toitards the valley of the Velohrvrn, with its angles by 
the Circus JLi.duiui at the west and the Furuin Eomanum at the 
north. 

It should be observed that the Pumocriiuii line, as described 
by Tacitus, was considerably outside that of the wall itself. 
According to the ancient Etruscan custom a striji of ground 
was left all round the city, lietween the furrow of the 
Pumoeriinn and the actual wall ; this was considered sacred, 
and no houses could be built on it. The “ Wall of Eomulus,” 
described below, stood on an artificially formed shelf of rock, 
rather more than half-way up the slopes or clift’ of the hill, 
while the various points mentioned as being on the Pomoaium 
line were ml iniu iiuutfis, at the very foot of the hill, in the 
valle 3 ’S which surround it. 

The starting-point in Tacitus’ list is at the bronze statue of 
a bulP in the Forum Boarium; this point marked, probably, 
the western corner. Thence the sacred furrow {sulcus primi- 
fjealns) was drawn along the Fiillis Mirrciae, probably near the 
line afterwards occupied by the spiiia of the Circus 2Iaximus. 
It first passed the Ara MaAuui, a prehistoric altar sacred to 
Hercules (see Mon. and Ann. Inst, for 1851, p. 28); this 
apparent!}- stood at the north-west end of the valley, near the 
curceres or starting-point of the circus ; Dionys. i. 40. 

The next point was the Mtar of Coiisus, an equestrian 
Xeptune,- in the place where Romulus held the Consualia, a 
sacred Festival, celebrated with games and athletic contests, 
during which, on one occasion, the celebrated capture of the 

^ TEe work of the celebrated Greek sculptor Myron, a contemporary 
of Pheidias, but rather older than he. Pliny {SisL Ju/.t. xxxiv. 10) 
mentions it as an example of a statue made of Aeginetan bronze. 

- Compare the Greek Poseidon Hiiqtios ; in earlier times Consus appears 
to have been a god of the crops. 
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Sabine women took place. In later times the Altar of Consub 
existed in or below jiart of the sjtina, near the pnma jnda, which 
most probably was not the one near the starting-jdace, but the 
first mda round which the chariots turned, that is, the one 
farthest from the carceres. The Aru Cousi is said to have been 
usually hidden, but during the celebration of the Lvdi Circen^es 
it was uncovered and exposed to view ; see vol. ii. p. 51 , 
Tertull. Le S}iec. v. 8 ; Plut. PiOrn. 14 ; and Varro, L. L. vi. 20d 

Of the position of the next-mentioned stages in the circuit 
little is known ; these were the Cumn’ Vekres and the Soxdlinn 
Lamm. The former is mentioned by Varro as the place where 
“things divine’’ were discussed, as “things human’’ were by 
the Senate in the Caria Hodilin by the Fonim ilajiiuin. 
The S'acfUi/m Lamm is probably the “ aeJes Loruia in Sumina 
Sacni Via ” mentioned in the Ancyrean inscription as being 
rebuilt by Augustus ; see vol. i. p. 385. 

The last point mentioned by Tacitus is the Funim PuiiHi/iirtn, 
marking the northern angle of the circuit ; this brings the 
line to the valley of the Velalmm, which bounded the whole 
north-west side of the Palatine, and so to the starting-point in 
the Fui'inn Boariuiii. 

It will be seen that this description of the circuit of Pomn 
Qvjdrofa leaves uncertain the whole boundai'y of the south- 
east side, that opposite the Vdnhnon. To determine this we 
can only have recourse to a few other passages in classical 
authors which mention the circuit, and, secondly, to the 
e.xisting remains of the ancient wall. 

The circuit of PiOrna (iaadrata as described by Solinus 

1 .Sariifice was specially uil'ered to Cuiuvi by the drivers of cliariots in 
the Circus races, to ^ain his jirotectioii from the serious risk of upset at 
tlie sharp turn round the mctni'. 

= According to one method of punctuation, the words Fui-ir,,, 
auin'’ are coupled with CaiufoUiiui," as being parts outside the city of 
Koniulus, which were addeil hy the Sahine king Tatms ; but it is more 
probable that the passage ought to luu as given aliove. 
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(cap. i.) is unintelligible, and was written at a time when 
tradition on this point had become very vague : — Dictaqite est 
primiirn Furma Qnadrata (juud ad uefiuilibriuin foret jMsila. Ea 
incijjit a bylm quae cst in urea Ajjolliiiis et ad superdUam scalunnn 
Cad liahet terminaui, vM iinjunvni fait Faadali; Hi Fvmulus 
mandfavit. This is jiossibly a vague tradition of a primitive 
city, which only occupied the western half of the Palatine 
Hill. 

The Palatine Hill, before its surface was levelled during 
the construction of many of the extensive palaces which, under 
the Empire, occupied its whole summit, was divided into two 
parts by a natural valley, which ran from near the Arch of 
Titus and the Porta JIu(/oiiin the whole way across it, to the 
side of the Ciixus ilaAniusd 

The point which has been most disputed is, whether the 
jirimitive Foma Quadratu occupied the whole summit of the 
Palatine, or whether it was confined to the half of the hill on 
the Velalrum side 1 The latter theory was adopted by Comm. 
Eosa ; see Ann. Inst. 1865, p. 316. There is, however, very 
strong evidence to show that the former supposition is the 
true one, and that Foma Qnadrata was really co-extensive with 
the Avhole hill. 

Cicero {De Ftp. ii. 6) says, Murum Foiradi . . . defiuitum 
e.c om i d -parte urd iiis praeru ptisque mo ntiFus ; and Aulus Gellius 
(xiii. 14) also says, Antiqumimurn Poinoerhm . . . Palatini 
mantis nadkihiis terminahatur. This language woidd certainly, 
not apply to a city which occupied one-half of the Palatine 
only. 

Excavations during the last fifteen years have, moreover, 
exposed remains of the primitive wall at several points along 
the southern half of the hill — ^both a little to the east of the 
supposed site of the Porta Jhajonia, and also near the so-called 
“ Forniis Gelotiana,” on the slope towards the Circus Maximus. 

^ For an account of the buildings whicb filled and covered this valley 
see vol. i. pp. 166 and 200. 
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A projecting spur of the wall still exists issuing at right 
angles to the main line, and looks very much as if it crossed 
the hill at this point ; hut further excavations showed that it 
again turned to the south-east, and continued along the cliff 
in the direction of the Palace of Sevems (see fig. 22), making 
it almost certain that the so-called “Wall of Eomulu.s,” part 
of which still exists, really included the whole circuit of the 
Palatine. This theory hj' no means excludes the notion that 
an earlier settlement only occupied part of the Palatine Hill. 

ExibTixG Ekmains of “the Wall oe PlOml'lus.’’ ^ 

The very primitive date of this once massive circuit-wall 
is shown both by the character of its masonry and by the 
manner in which it is set with reference to the natural line of 
the cliff ; in both respects exactly resembling the fortifications 
of many very ancient Etruscan cities. The natural strength 
and adaptability' for defence of the Palatine Hill were skil- 
fully and with great labour much increased in the following 
manner : — 

The base of the circuit wall was set neither at the foot of 
the cliff nor at its summit, but on an artificially cut shelf, at an 
average distance of about 40 feet from the top. The tufa cliff 
above this shelf all round the circuit, where the natural contour 
of the rock was at all abrupt, was cut into an almost perpen- 
dicular precipice, slightly battering or sloping back towards 
the hill (see fig. 16). On this long rock-cut shelf the wall was 
built against the face of the artificially scarped cliff, rising to 
the summit of the hill, and probably a little above it, suffi- 
ciently high to protect the garrison from missiles thrown from 
below. 

The accompanying figure shows the section of the wall and 
cliff at the point where it is still most perfect. The wall is 

* Tins name is a convenient one to nse in spite of tiie purely nivtliical 
character of the early traditions about the founding of Eonie. 
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10 feet thick at the base, and grew rather thicker as it went 
up, owdng to the cliff behind leaning away from it. The wall 
was in fact a sort of “ retaining wall,” except that it was not 
built to hold up the ground behind it, but in order to insure a 
more even and perpendicular surface than that of the cliff 
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Fig. 10. 

Section of primitive wall of Koma QuaJrata. 

A. Original height of wall. 

B. Tapper part of cliff, now crumbled away. 

C. Ci&tern cut in the tufa rock. 

D. Levelled platform to receive base of wall. 

EE. Cliff made steeper by cutting. 

itself ; the many fis.sures in which would easily have supplied 
foothold to external assailants. In other parts of the hill, 
where the natural rock was not so steep, the circuit wall may 
have been arranged differently ; but no example of this now 
remains on the Palatine.^ 

^ The almost erjually primitive wall of the Capitolium, of which 
VOL. I 8 
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Materials nf Coriilnidioii of the IFall of Itimnlui.” The stone used in 

ea,bj uaii. “ "Wall of Eomiiliis ” was probably quarried on the Palatine 

itself ; it is that friable sort of warm brown tufa which is 
thickly studded with pieces of pumice stone and masses of 
charred wood ; see vol. i. p. 3. These lumps, \ arying usuallj' 
from the size of a walnut to that of a man’s two fists, are 
very visible in all the blocks of the existing remains of this 
wall ; see fig. 17, in Avhieh these embedded lumps are indicated. 
As is mentioned in the chapter on Eoman methods of con- 
struction, the blocks of which this wall is built were cut 
with metal tools, probably of bronze. Tools of at least two 
kinds were used, namely, sharp-pointed picks, and chisels 
varying in width from ^ to i inch. 

style of The blocks are cut in courses which measure roughly two 

Kicrsjni i. thickness, varying (that is) from 22 to 24 

inches; their width across the ends varies from IS to 22 
inches (average about 21 inches) ; the lengths are extremely 
irregular, ranging from 3 feet 3 inches to 4 feet 10 inches. 
The blocks are roughly “hammer-dressed” on the e.xposed 
face; but in all cases the beds or horizontal joints are 
worked very truly, while the vertical joints are in some 
instances left with a considerable space between the block.s. 
In most case.?, however, they are fitted fairly accurately. 
In many instances the blocks are worked with hollow joints 
— cut, that is, so as to fit accui’ately at the exposed edge 
only. 

Absence of No mortar or anv kind of clamps are used — a sirm of 

llUjitlll T -I • ^ ^ ^ 

very early work ; m certain places in the later wall of the 
Kings a thin bed of mortar is used. In most cases, though 
not alway.?, the blocks are set in emjiledon work, first, that is, 

remains e.xist on the (popularlj- called) rviics Tovitew, was set at the edge 
of the clitf at its summit, the rock below being cut into a perpendicular 
precipice. The Capitoline tufa is harder and more regular in texture than 
that of the Palatine, so that no aitificial wall could imjirove on it when it 
was quarried into a smooth surface. 
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a course of stretchers (blocks set lengthivays), and then a course 
of heriiJers (blocks set endways). 

The chief remains of this wall exist at the western angle of Existing 
the hill (near the modern entrance to the Palatine) ; and in 
places where the wall itself is gone, imprints of its blocks 
remain visible on later concrete walls which have been built 
against it. All along the north-west side (toward the Velahrum) 
pieces of the ‘AA all of Romulus” exist, embedded in the walls 



Fig. 17. 

Existing piece of tlie “Wall of Romulus.” 

of houses of the late Republican and early Imperial periods, 
which were built in a long row extending along the shelf at 
the foot of the wall. When these houses were constructed the 
greater part of the then useless fortification wall was pulled 
down, and its blocks were probably used in the walls of the 
later houses ; see No. 2, 2, 2 on fig. 22, p. 15G. 

here, hoivever, the blocks of the ancient wall came into 
the right place for the walls of the later houses they were left 
in their place and incorporated into the row of dwellings. 
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Pieces of the jjrimitive wall exist at nearly regular intervals of 
about 12 feet, embedded in the later walls of concrete faced 
with ojjui retmiMam,^ for a considerable distance opposite the 
round Church of S. Teodoro, near the present entrance to the 
Palatine. And other pieces exist in the many-storied building- 
near the west angle, especially by and under the long flight of 
brick and concrete stairs leading up to the summit of the 
hill ; see Xo. 6 on fig. 22. 

Another long piece of this primitive wall also exists incor- 
porated into part of the so-called Di/uivs Gdothnin, about half- 
way along the side overlooking the Cu'ius Maximui? This 
piece is rather difficult to understand, as it appears to project 
a long way from the main line of the circuit, running in a 
diagonal direction down the slope towards the Circus. 

Other portions of the wall were discovered a few years 
ago near the supposed site of the Portu and im- 

mediately below the lofty Podiu/n of the Flavian Palace. 
Exposure to rain and frost has unfortunately destrojed nearly 
the whole of these interesting remains, which have now 
crumbled away into a shapeless heap of volcanic earth.-’ 

FiOck-ciit Chanthm. A very interesting reservoir for rain 
and spring water, of very early date, e.xists at one point 
towards the Felohnitn, behind the “Wall of Eomulus.”^ It 
is shown in section on fig. 10, and its position is indicated bv 
Xo. 8 on fig. 22. The ‘AYall of Piomulus’’ in front of it is now 
mostly gone, and an entrance which did not originally exist 
has been broken into this rock-cut cistern through the face of 

1 The regular occurrence of these pieces of ancient masonry looks as if 
there had keen at this i>art a row of buttresses lu-ojecting from the fare of 
the “Wall of Romulus.” 

- Xo. 49 on hg. 22 shows the “Domus Gelotiaua," and Xo, 2 lu-ar it 
indieate.s tliis fragment of the primitive wall. 

3 Xo. 41 on fig. 22 shows the position of this piece of wall, 

i An almost e.xactly similar rock-cut cistern and well-shaft, also of very 
gi-eat antiiiuity, exists near the site of the ancient Alba Lon era. 
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the cliff; but as it was originall}' formed it had no access 
except from the top of the hill cIoavu two circular well-shafts. 
Under one of these a round basin is cut in the rock into 
which buckets let down from above would fall. 

This extensive I'ock-cut cistern was probably intended 
specially for use during siege, so that the inhabitants of Boma 
Qimlrata might not be starved out from want of water. Other 
quarry cisterns with well-shafts of a later date are mentioned 
below; see vol. i. pp. 1G2 and 164. 

A long passage with a semicircular roof, leading from this 
circular cistern, runs inwards under the hill for a considerable 
distance, but it has not been completely cleared of rubbish. 

At another point in the cliff, nearer to S. Teodoro (Xo. 9 
oil fig. 22), another long passage, about 2 feet 6 inches wide 
and 7 feet high, is excavated in the tufa hill for a long 
distance, winding about in a very curious way. It is still 
partly choked with earth, and its use is not apparent. 

In this long passage the nature of the tufa which composes 
the core of the Palatine can be well examined. Here the rock 
is of a light yellowish colour, very soft and homogeneous, 
quite free from fissures, and unmixed with any pumice stone 
or charcoal. It probably belongs to an earlier formation than 
that of which the “ AYall of Romulus ” at the western angle is 
built. 

Gates ix Roma Quadrata. 

According to the ancient Etruscan custom every walled 
city had at least three gates, dedicated to the three chief 
deities of the Rasena — Tinut, Thulna, and Jlenfra, whom the 
Romans called Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva ; see Servius, Ad 
Aen. i. 422. 

Yarro (Lin. Led. v. 34) describes three gates in the 
Romulean wall thus : — 

Fraeterea iatra invros video /lO'iias did — in Palafio ^‘3Iugionis” 
a rnugitu, qaod ea jteevs in hudia dreum untiguom og.ipidum exige- 
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hcint. AlUrani Homaniihini^'^ fj/i/je cd dkln ul> FiOhm^ q_vae huhet 
gradus in Kviu J kt ad Folugnae >iirdJvni. Tertia cd JoiLualk,'' 
dictii ab Jinw: ct uleo ibi pj.-^itaia Juni iijiiU/ii ; see also Plut. 
Eom. 9 ; Dionys. ii. Go ; Livy, i. 7 and 9. 

The Portu ^bujunut is mentioned hj' Solinus (i. 2d) as being 
above the Stnrrma Kuai T ia. Xear it vas the house of Tar- 
quinius Prisons, whose house is elsewhere recorded to have 
been near the Temple of Jupiter Stator. Piemains of what 
was supposed to be tlie Poiiii MinjinnU or Muijuinn were dis- 
covered during excavations made by Eosa for Xapoleoii III, 
together with a lava-paved road leading up to the Palatine 
from the Stmmu Soxra Via, and this attribution was confirmed 
in 1883-4 by the discovery of the Stiinma Xora Via where it 
joins the Palatine road close by the Arch of Titus (see fig. 
22).^ This gate is probably the ntcv/u Portam Palafit of 
Livy, i. 12, through which the Romans tted when repulsed by 
the Sabines of the Capitol. Varro’s derivation of the name 
rnvrjiovis, from the lowing of oxen, is very improbable, as is 
also that given by Festus (ed. Jliiller, p. 144). 

The Porta. Piornnwt. The derivation of the name of the 
second gate, Pormimda or Iiomnini, is explained thus by Festus, 
p. 262 — Sed Porta Itorruina in-difvfa at a Boraido bifimo cUco 
Vidorine, qui locus ijrudihus in quadrinn foruw.fus esf ; i.q>iielhifu 
aiitcin lloiaa aa a Sahinis qrraedjnic, qiwd ea proximus aditin aut 
Piomarr. These indications enable the site of this gate also to 
be identified, with some probability, as having been at the 
lowest point of the road where it passes from under the lofty 
substructions of Caligula’s Palace. 

That this road was the Clivus Vidoriae is very probable 
from the discovery near it of the Temple of Victory (.see vol i 

1 See p. les for a ilescriptioii of tire remains, which have been -supposed 
to belong to the Tr,iij,7e nf JuplUv St'itov, cIo.se by the Podi iluur.vla 
The soft tufa blocks, of which the supposed remains of this gate were built 
have now wholly crumbled aw.ay, though they were sluarp and well j,re' 
served when they were exposed about the year ISdS. 
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p. 189).^ It is at the comer nearest the Capitol, in accordance 
with the indication of Festus, and almost its exact position on 
the dicvs is given by continuing the line of the cliff and the 
remains of the “Wall of Romulus” on the north-west side of 
the hill. The original approach to this gate apparently was 
from a road sloping up the lower extra-mural part of the hill 
from the direction of the Velahruni. In later times a more 
direct ascent was made to it from the Forum Foriiuninn by a 
flight of steps, of which remains still exist, and which are 
shown on the marhle plan ; see vol. i. p. 222, fig. 22, and 
Forum Plan. 

The Folia Foin'anuht was probably destroyed long before 
Caligula built his palace over the Ciinia Vidoriae. 

The Porta Janualh. Of the position of the third gate, 
called Janualh by Yarro, nothing is known, and indeed it 
appears doubtful whether the Forfa JainiaUs was on the 
Palatine at all. Macrobius (Saiiirn. i. 9) speaks of it as 
being on the slopes of the Viminal Hilk- 

Other Gates of Foma Quadruta. It is very probable that 
Foma Qiuulraia possessed at least one entrance on its southern 
half, and judging from the contour of the ground it appears 
likely that this gate was at some point under the existing 
substructures of Severus’ Palace, probably where the road 
descends from the end of the great Stadium, passing under 
the palace to the valley between the Palatine and the Caelian 
Hills. 

Scalae Cad. One entrance through the primitive wall of 
Foma Quad rata still exists on the side of the Circus Blaxirnus. 

' trYliat appears to lie part of tliis road is represented on a fragment of 
the marble plan with the inscrijition cLivvs victori.ve, hut the buildings 
shown near it cannot be identified with any of the existing remains. 

- For an account of the walls and gates of Moma Qunrlrata see Becker, 
De limris ct jwrtls liuMiii', Lei 2 >sic, 1S42 ; Ann. Inst. ISSf, p. 62, and Ann. 
Inst. 1871, p. 40 ; and Ha fundn.Aonc di Ito'uia in Bull. Conii/i. Arch. Bom. 
ISSl, vol. ix. 
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This is not a chariot road but a long flight of steps which 
would not rank as one of the three chief entrances to the 
city. These stairs are probably the Sadne Cud ^ of Solinus, i. 
18 ; see also Plutar. Rom. 20." 

It is a broad flight of steps cut in the tufa rock, and 
lined at the sides with a wall of roughly cut blocks of soft 
tufa like the rest of the “Wall of Eoinulus.'’ On one side of 
these stairs are a number of early tufa buildings, described 
below (see vol. i. p. 158). The wall on the opposite side is a 
restoration in concrete of Imperial date, probably of the time 
of Caligula, who is recorded to have restored these stairs. In 
later times the ancient rock-cut steps appear to have been 
covered with a pavement of polygonal blocks of lava, a few 
of which still remain near the top. The name of the gate 
which once existed at the foot of these stairs is not known. 

The Luptrcal Probably not far from the Stu'wii uf Cams, 
near the western angle of the hill, was tlie Lvjitmd, a large 
cave ill the rock, shaded with tree.s, traditionally dedicated by 
the Arcadians under Evander, as a shrine to Lufierms, probablj- 
a native Latin deity, who was afterwards identified with the 
Greek Pan.- According to the story, this was the den of the 
she -wolf that suckled Eomulus and Remus. See Dionysius 
(i. 32, 79) who cpxotes the early Roman historian Q. Fabius 
Pictor. Lupercus was a god specially worshipped by shepherds 
as the protector of their flocks against wolves. 

In later time.s the Lupemil was transformed into some sort 

1 The name of these stairs was said to be derived from a eertaiu Caciiis 
who lived by them ; not from the fabulous robbm, Catus, vlio lived in a 
cave ill the Aventiiie, .and was killed by Hercules after his crafty theft of 
the o.xen. See Serviii.s. Jd A(n. viii. 90, and Propertius, IV. i. 0 , 

- In this pas.sage Plutarch states that Romulus lived near the ,Vcu/«c 
Cad, which led from the top of the Palatine Hill down to the Ciicus 
ila.ximus ; see jc lOO. 

= The e.xact position of the is uiiknowii ; what ilr Parker 

mistook for it was the castclhiin or jiiidun of .in anueduct. 
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of building ; possibly its entrance was adorned with columns 
and an entablature supporting sculpture, like the Clinnujir 
moiiviniint of Thrasyllos at Athens, of 320 B.C., which forms the 
entrance to a cavern excavated in the rock of the Acropolisd 
The Ancyrean inscription records its rebuilding by Augustus ; 
see vol. i. p. 3So. 

The Ficus rurrinulis. Xear the Lnjvrai} was the fig tree 
under which the twins were stranded by the retiring waters 
of the Tiber. This fig tree, called ficus riiniiualis, from rurnes, 
the teats of the she- wolf (Festus, ed. Muller, p. 400),- was 
miraculously transported to the Cmuitium by the Augur Attus 
Xavius, and a tree which passed for the original one existed 
till the times of the Empire. Xear it the Aediles Cnaeus and 
Quintus Ogulnius, in 296 B.C., dedicated a bronze statue of 
the wolf suckling the twins (Liv. x. 23) ; this is very probably 
the statue, of Etruscan style, which is now in the Capitoline 
Museum." 

The Hut cf PuTinuhis. Also near the western angle of the 
Palatine, on the side towards the Circus ]\Iaximus, stood the 
casa liomvli, or hut of Eomulus; see Dionys. i. 79; Pint. Fiom. 
20. Dion Cassius records that it twice caught fire during the 
reign of Augustus (xlviii. 43 and liv. 29), so even then some 
primitive thatched wooden hut was jirobably preserved as a 
sacred relic of the founder of Dome. It appears pu-obable that 
at some time this hut was moved to the Capitoline Hill, as 
Vitruvius (ii. 1. 5), Seneca {Cuntr. i. 6), Macrobius (Sat uni. i. 

^ The Care of Pan, which exists in the cliff of the Athenian Acropolis, 
near the Propylaea, is probably somewhat similar in jiosition to the 
Roman Zujicrca.I. 

- A goddess called Puniia presided over the suckling of children. 

“ A representation of this or a similar gi’oup occurs very frequently on 
the reverses of early Roman denarii, and on an enormous number of small 
brass coins of the fourth century a.d. The Capitoline wolf i.s one of the 
most perfect existing examples of early Roman or Etniscan workmanship. 
The two infants are a modern restoration. 
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15), and the Greek historian Conon, quoted hy Pliotius {Bihl. 
186), all distinctly mention it as being on the CapitoUHin, 
■while it seems clear that there was not more than one hut of 
Romulus ; see Ovid, Fust. iii. 183 ; Yal. Max. ir. -1 ; and Livy, 
V. 53. In this last passage this famous hut, with its sacred 
memories — casn ilia conditoris nost/i — is mentioned in the 
eloquent speech made to the Senate by the dictator M. Fuiius 
in 390 B.c'., after the Gaulish invasion, when the proposal was 
being discussed as to whether the people should desert the 
ruined city of Rome and migrate in a body to Yeii. In this 
impassioned speech the dictator appealed to the Senate not 
to desert this and other sacred spots in their ancient and holy 
city. 

The Eiit of Fumhilm. Another relic of the primitive city 
was preserved at this part of the Palatine under the name of 
the hut (tcrjurhini) of Faustulus, the she 2 )herd who found and 
adopted Romulus and Remus. It is, however, jiossible that 
this is only another name for the eu.<a FoihhU. 

In addition to the stone wall built round FiOinir Quadrotu, 
Romulus is also said to have surrounded the Capitoline and 
Aventine Hilts unth an cKjijer and L-uUum (Dionys. ii. 37) ; but 
this method of fortification appears quite unsuited to places 
such as these, with jwecipitous sides,' and no traces of such a 
structure now exist. It is very doubtful whether Dionysius 
is right on this point. 

^ The regionary catalogues mention it among the contents of Mcjlo X 
or Fcdatiiia, but main' objects are catalogued in these lists which had 
long ceased to e.vist in the jilaces named. 

- This method of fortification was specialh' used on level ground, where 
the garrison had no natural advantages of position ; a deep trench (/foso) 
was dug. and the earth from it was heaped up into a l.ank (oggu-) on the 
inner side, on the top of which a wooden palisading {uU/u„i) was fixed 
The iiijyer of the later kings was supported by a massive retaining wall 
winch rose above it, m.steail of the wooden fence : s,-e vol. i. p, i'5g 
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The Eegal Period. 

According to the traditional early history of Eome, the 
period of the seven kings lasted from 753 to 509 B.c. The 
remains of various structures, which were said to have been 
the work of the later kings of Eome during the sixth century 
B.C., may mostly he regarded as coming witliin the beginning 
of a real historic period, founded on something more than dim 
mythological traditions.^ The most important of the existing 
remains of this early period is the great circuit wall, by which 
a number of isolated towns or village forts, on separate hills, 
originally occupied by independent communities, were linked 
together and formed into one large city by the fusion of 
several different races and tribes into a united people, under 
one president, who was elected, not for a term of years, but 
for life, and was dignified with the name of king.- 

This great wall, many pieces of which still exist, is the 
large circuit of fortification said to have been begun by 
Tarquinius Priscus, and mostly built by Sermus Tullius ; 
see Livy, i. 36 and 38 ; and Dionys. hi. 37. It enclosed 
seven of the hills of Eome, embracing all those which had 
already been included in the city, namely, the Palatine, the 
Capitoline, the Aventine, the Quirinal, and the Caelian ; and 

' It need hardly be said that this can only be called a historical period 
in a very modified sense. It is, for examjile, impossible that only seven 
kings, some of whom were elected late in life, when they were elderly 
men, can have reigned so long as 244 j’ears. 

- The principal races thus fused into one people ajipear to have been 
Etruscans, Latins, Sabines, and Greek colonists ; it was, of course, a long 
time before the individuality and race jealousy of each lost itself in the 
compact unity and solidarit}- of the Pojmliis Eomanus. It is a notable 
fact that only two of the kings are said to have been of Latin race — 
Romulus and Tullus Hostilius, a fact which throws doubt on the tradi- 
tional supremacy of the Latins among the allied tribes. 
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it also included two others — the Esriuiliiie and the I'iminal ; 
see Yarro, Lin. Lot. iv. -11 and vi. 2-t, Virgil {Georg, ii. 535) 
mentions this great work of fortification — 

Se/itonqne v.nn >>ihi muro circiiirnhiUt arcm. 

It is probable that certain parts, such as some of the 
existing wall on the Cagntulinm, may belong to the earlier 
fortifications, those, that is, which enclosed each separate 
hill, but the main part of the existing remains of this 
great work certainlj’ belong to the comprehensive circuit 
which was said to have been planned by the Greek Tanpiinius 
Priscus. 

In addition to the fortified group of seven hills known as 
the Scgitiinontiiiiu,^ there was also, on the otlier side of the Tiber, 
a separate fort on the Janiculan Hill, remains of which still 
exist near the Church of S. Pietro in Montorio. Access to this 
was given by the wooden Potu Snhlkias, with which it was 
connected by long walls, probably resembling on a small scale 
the celebrated long icalh which united Athens to its harbours 
of Piraeus and Phahruin. This is said to have been the work 
of Ancus Martins ; see Livy, i. 33. 
f Piegiones of Sernas. The space included in the enlarged 
circuit was divided by Servius Tulliu.s, for religious, military, 
and political purposes, into four regiones (Yarro, Lin. ImI. iv. IG 
to 54), each of which contained six chi or jjarishes, and each 
parish a shrine known, for what reason is doubtful, as an 
Argice ov Argcan Chapel {Argcorimt Sncniria). These .Hicrorla, 
however, existed before the formation of the regiones of 
Servius, and are said by Yarro to have been founded by 
Numa, to whom the Komans attributed most pieces of sacred 
and secular organisation, the origin of which had been for- 
gotten. 

The following were the regiones of Servius ;■ — 

^ Tile woi'il Septbiiimtai'iri originally haU a ihlferent meaning ; see Plut 
Quaer. Eoni. 69 ; and Bum, lOjuie nivl the Camiio'jno., p. 3r. 
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I. SuBUEAXA, Avhich included the Caelian Hill, the ■Subiii'ana. 
Carinae, the Sacra Via, the Subura, with the slope of the 
Esquiline immediately above it, and probably most of the 
valle 3 'S adjoining the Caelian. Varro, quoting Junius, derives 
Suhirrana from suh iirhc.- 

II. EsQUiLiX-i, including the Esquiline Hill, with its spurs Eiiipi'diiia, 
the Ojipius and the Cispius. Varro suggests that Esquiline is 
derived “ah excuMig rcgis.” It realh' means the dwellers 
“outside,” es-quil-iae. The same root occurs in iti-quil-inus, 
“dwellers within.” 

HI. CoLLixAj including the Viminal and Quirinal Hills, Coiunn. 
which were called culles in contradistinction to the other five 
hills, which were called munfes. 

IV. P-tL-tTiX-A., the Palatine Hill, and its outlying parts Paintim. 
the Germains or Cermalus, and the Velia; see vol. i. p. 219. 

One of Varro’s derivations of the Palafiinn or Palatine Hill is 
from the Greek hero Pallas, who came to Italy ivith his father 
Evander. 

It will be observed that these four n-giones do not include 
the Aventine, the Caiiitoline, and some of their adjacent 
vallej'S, an omission for which it is difficult to account, as 
they were included in the Servian circuit. Becker suggests 
that the Capitoline Hill was excluded on account of its sacred 
character, while the Aventine was not yet thicklj- populated, 
and the Janiculan was only occupied by a fortress ; see 

^ So called, Varro says, from the Etruscan chief Caeliiis Vipeniia, 

Romulus’ ally against the Sabine Tatius, who with his followers settled 
on this hill, and remained there till they were moved by the jealousy of 
the Romans to the valley near the Vclubrum, on the road which was 
afterwards called from them the Viciis Tuscus, or Etruscan Street. 

- The Sahura was the valley from whence the ^’Cloaca Maxima’’ 
started, and was close under that part of the Esquiliue which was called 
the Carinae, probably the ridge where the Church of S. Pietro in Vincoli 
now stands ; a flight of steps now leads down to the valley of the 
Suhura, from the piazza in front of the church. 
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Handluch, i. p. 38G, and An/i. hid. 1861, p. 61. It should 
be remembered that the four ivrjioius were specially formed for 
political purposes. 

The Serviax Wall. 

The Line ofihc Servian irull oml ih Gatei (see Muj;) of ^Indent 
home). Excavations made during the last fifteen years have 
done much to determine the circuit of this massive wall. 
Great portions of it have been discovered and then destroyed 
during the extensive works of levelling and digging foundations 
for the new cpiarters which have been laid out on the 
Quirinal, Yiminal, and Escjuiline Hills.^ 

At one point, for a short distance, the Tiber formed the 
defence of the city, and here there was no wall, but a massive 
stone embankment or cpiay, the KaXrj uKTr) of Plutarch 
{hum. -20), formed of great blocks of tufa in the usual two foot 
courses. In this the arched exits of the “ Cloaca Maxima ” and 
other smaller drains are still well preserved, and can be seen 
from the Ponte rotto or Pons Cestius.- Xear this bridge the wall 
started from the river bank and ran inland to the C'ajAiolium, 
between the Forum Ollturiam on the outside, and the Forum 
Bvariurn inside the city. In this short length, where it crossed 
the plain between the river and the Capitol, there were three 
gates. 

(i.) The Porta Flumentana (river gate). This was close to 
the bank of the Tiber, near the back of the so-called “ House 
of Eienzi”; see Cic. ad Att. vii. 3, and Livy, xx.xv. 19 
and 21. 

1 Uiiliappily. in very few instances have these priceless remains of the 
early history of Rome been saved from utter destruction. 

" Since this was written all that remained of the Pons Cestius. uith 
the exception of one arch, has been destroyed, and a very hideous iron 
bridge has been erected by it. 

- The exit of the Cloaca Maxima now appears behind a modern arch in 
the new river embankment, which has concealed all that remained of the 
old quay wall. 
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(ii.) The Porta Trhuiijjhahs, the exact site of which is 
unknown ; it is usually only mentioned in connection ivith 
triumjihal jirocessions ; see Cic. in Pis. 23, and Josephus, Bell. 
JuJ. vii. 5. 4. It probably was not used except on those 
occasions when processions in honour of victorious generals 
passed from their starting point in the Campus Martins to the 
Sacra Via, and so up to the Capitoline Hill. 

(iii.) The Porta Canncntalis, in the wall at the foot of the 
Cajntoliinn; see Solinus, i. 13; Livy, ii. 49, xxiv. 47, xxv. 7 ; 
and Ascon. ad Cic. In tenja, Orell. p. 90.^ This gate was 
named from an altar to the njunjih Carmenta, the mother 
of Evander; see Virg. Aen. viii. 337. According to the note 
of Servius on this passage, its name was afterwards changed to 
the Porta Sederata, because from it the ill-fated Fabii set out 
to fight the people of Veil on the banks of the river Cremera, 
in 478 B.C. ; see Livy, ii. 49. 

The Capitvllae fortress. The whole Capitoline Hill, in- 
cluding the Capitolium, the Ar.r, and the intermediate dejiression 
called the Anjluin, was alreadj', before the formation of the 
Servian circuit, surrounded with a complete wall of its own, 
and was incorporated as a link in the chain of forts which 
were united by the wall of Servius. Several pai-ts of this 
primitive fortress-wall still exist, and are now exposed to 
sight.- One of these is at the top of what is popularly called 
the Tarpeian rook, and can be seen from the foot of the cliff at 
the end of the Vicolo ddJa rupe Tarpeia. A short piece about six 
courses high remains, set at the edge of the perpendicularly 
scarped rock.^ Eemains of a part of the wall where it skirted 

^ Plutarch, CaniUJ. 25, mention.<i the Porta Cannenti'lis as being below 
the steepest part of the Capitoline Hill ; see also Ovid, Fasti, ii. 201. 

- Dionysius, ix. 68, speaks of these early fortifications being set — eiri 

'KofpoLS . . . Kai TTtrpaLS aTroTOfeois. 

® It should be remembered that till as late as the fourteenth century 
there was no access to the C.apitoline Hill on this side. Both the great 
flights of steps which now lead up, one to the central asylum, and the 
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the Asylina were exposed during the recent formation of a 
udnding carriage road up from the Cmn/nis jlLiriws. At this 
point the wall is set, like that of Aoma Qmohvki, not at the 
highest point, but on a shelf cut about half-waj' down the 
slope. 

A third piece of wall, five courses high, has been exposed 
on the rock above the >[amertine prison, opposite the north- 
east end of the TaluhtnunL and separated from it by the steep 
road which leads past it from the Ti utjjlc of Couconl, up towards 
the J.-fiim and the Church of J,-ii Codi. This is built of soft 
reddish tufa, and possibly belongs to the original fortification 
of the An-, when it was an isolated fortress. In character of 
masonry this very primitive piece of wall resembles the so- 
called “ "Wall of Komulus ’’ on the Palatine Hill. Some parts 
of the wall, built of a harder kind of tufa, have similar masons' 
marks to those figured at j). 13S, and are evidently of about 
the same date as other existing pieces of the Servian wall 

The Poiia Hniumena was close to the cliff of the An-, 
where the Servian wall starts from the Ca 2 )itoline Hill. It 
was called Eatumena (so the legend says) from a chariot-driver 
whose horse.? ran away during races at Teii, and did not 
stop till they came to Rome, and here U 2 >set the ear and killed 
him; see Pliny, Hid. Xat viii. 161 ; and Plut. Pull 13. At 
this gate, the Jla Lafii, modern Via di iMarforio, issued from 
the city, and in it, close without the gate, are remains of the 
tomb of Bibulu.s, and other tombs, built into the modern 
houses.' Remains of the wall and the Poi-fu Fuiturnena have 

otlier to Am Cucli (the Arj:), are of mediaeval date. The 124 white 
marble steps which lead up to the Church of Ara Coeli were constructed 
in 1.343 A.U., out of marble taken from the so-calleel TuHjilt nfth; .Sun oil 
the (Juiiinal Hill. The three entrances mentioned by Livy (iii. 7, v. 26. 
and 28 ; and Tac. Hisf. iii. 71, 72) were all from the interior of the city, 
on the side towards the Funiui Ronmniaii. 

1 In later times the ascent from the Forum to this gate was called the 
CUnis Anjoitarius. A number of the tombs which lined the Via Lata 
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been discovered under the house in the Via di Marforio, 
numbered 81 c and 81 e. 

From the Capitoline Arx the wall of Servius passed to the 
Quirinal along a spur of elevated ground which once linked 
together these two hills. This rocky spur, together with a 
large portion of the slope of the Quirinal, was completely cut 
away by Trajan to form a level site for his great Forum and 
Basilica (see vol. ii. p. 24), so that here no traces exist of the 
ancient wall. 

After passing Trajan’s Forum the next existing piece of 
the wall is on the slope of the Quirinal, in the gardens of the 
Colonna Palace, under the Baths of Constantine ; and near 
here, towards the foot of the Quirinal, was the Porta Fontinalit ; 
see Liv}’, xxxv. 10. 

The Porta Foidinalis. In the middle of the new Via 
Xazionale a small piece of the wall has been preserved, and 
close by it, in the Palazzo Antonelli, are further remains, with a 
massive stone archway, which has been supposed to be the 
Porta Fontiludis. It seems, however, small for one of the 
principal gates, being only 6 feet 6 inches wide, and 5 feet 2 
inches to the springing of the arch. The courses of the wall 
here vary from 19 to 23 inches in depth ; the arch is in one 
stone ring, 1 foot 11 inches deep; it stands on concrete 
foundations. In late times, under the Empire, another ring of 
brick and concrete has been added over the stone arch. 

Kear the Porta Foiitlnalis a number of fluted columns made 
of tufa were discovered in 1885. It is possible that these 
belonged to the jjortiais which led from this gate to the Temple 
of Mars in the Cumjms Martius. According to Livy, xxxv. 10 
and xl. 45, this joarticus was built in 193 B.c. by the Aediles 
Aemilius Lepidus and L. Aemilius Paullus. 

With these columns was found the fine bronze statue of an 

near the tomb of Bibulus have recently been destroyed to make room 
for the monument to Victor Emmanuel, which will soon disfigure the 
Capitoline Arx. 

VOL. I 
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athlete 6 feet 10 inches high, which seems to be of the school 
of Lysippus, and according to Dr. Helbig is possibly a portrait 
of Philip V. of Macedon. 

The pose of this statue somewhat resembles that of the 
so-called Meleager of the Vatican Belvedere ; its eyes are 
hollowed to receive coloured enamels, and below the breast are 
these letters or numerals incised, L • vis ■ L ■ xxiix (56|, 
78 1) Their meaning has not yet been interpreted. 

Not far from the same place another large bronze statue 
was found, of very different and inferior style, representing a 
bearded gladiator, seated, of rather brutal tyjpe, ■with swollen 
ears and malevolent expression, a characteristic example of 
purely Roman art. 

A third bronze statue, discovered about the same time in 
the bed of the Tiber, is of a more beautiful type, a Graeco- 
Eoman figure of the youthful Bacchus, 5 feet 6 inches high, 
the lips inlaid with copper, and his ivy wreath decorated with 
silver inlay of very delicate workmanship.^ 

The Pirda SanqtiaUs. The next gate was also on the 
Quiriual ; Festus (ed. Muller, p. 345) calls it p-oxima aedi 
Sand ; from this temple its name was derived ; see also Livy, 
\dii. 20. In 1866 the position of this gate was determined on 
the slope between the Trevi fountain and the Quirinal Palace by 
the discovery of some roadside tombs, which were immediately 
outside the line of the wall, thus showing the course of the 
street which issued from the gate. 

The next part of the wall passed under the modern palace, 
and through the gardens of the Quirinal. No further remains 
are known till the garden of the Barberini Palace is reached, 
where a small piece of wall exists at a point where there was 
once an abrupt cliff, now cut away. 

The Porta Salutaris was a little beyond this, near the 


1 These statues are now in the lluseum -which has been formed in the 
monasteiy of S. Maria degli Angeli, on the site of part of the Thermae of 
Diocletian, now called the Museo delle Terme. 
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Quattro Fontane ; this ivas named from a Temple of Solus, built 
in 306 B.C. by the Censor C. Junius Bubulcus, on the site of 
one of the primitive Arcjeun Chiqjels ; see Livy, ix. 43 ; and 
Festus, ed. Miiller, p. 327J 

Extensive remains of the wall have been recently discovered 
and destroyed in and near the Villa Barberini, where the wall 
skirted the Horti Sallnstiani, on the north side of the street 
now called Via del Veiiti Settemhre. At this point there was a 
rocky cliff, at the foot of and against which was built the 
magnificent house thought to be the Imperial Villa which 
originally belonged to the historian Sallust."’ The Servian 
wall skirted the edge of this cliff, and then turned southwards at 
a right angle, passing under the new Ministero delle Finanze. 

The Porta Collina. During the excavations made for the 
foundations of the last-named building the Porta Collina was 
discovered ; not on the line of the present road to the Porta 
Pia, but a little to the south of it. 

The Porta Collina was one of the chief gates of Eome, and 
from it issued the main road to the country of the Sabines ; ® 
see Dionys. ix. 68 ; Strabo, v. 3 ; and Livy, ii. 1 1. Thus far 
in its course from the Tiber the Servian wall mostly skirted 
the edges of hills, once much more precipitous than they are 
now, but from the angle by the PCorti Sallnstiani for a long 
distance southwards the wall had to cross a level plain. On 
this account the Porta Collina was the gate which was most 

' The names of this and others of the Servian gates are much later 
than the supposed time of Servius ; what their original names were is not 
knoTvn. 

- This deep valley, which separated the Quirinal from the eastern part 
of the ColUs Hoj-toruin, or Pincian Hill, is now being filled in with 
rubbish, to make a level building site for new boulevards, under the 
scheme called the Piano regolatore, the carrying out of which has already 
caused the destruction of a great quantity of valuable ancient remains ; 
see vol. ii, p. 242. 

^ The Porta Collina was also called AgonaJis or Quiruialis. 
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wmk point, frequently attacked bj' foreign enemies : as, for example, by 
the Gauls in 360 B.C., by Sulla in SS B.C'., and by the Demo- 
crats and Samnites in 82 BX’., when it was the scene of one 
of the bloodiest battles that occurred in the history of the 
Kepublic. 

Hannibal, too, encamped outside this gate when he was 
preparing to make an attack on Rome, which might possibly 
have been successful if his courage had not failed, causing 
him to retreat after throwing one javelin at the city ; see 
Mommsen, Hist, oj Itorne, hi. pp. 264, 318, and 340. 

Be<jinnino On account of the circuit of the city for a long distance, 
Xi'eo from the angle near the Collino Gate to the most southern 
part of the Esquiline Hill, having to pass over a level plain, 
where the inhabitants of the city had no natural advantage of 
position, a dift'erent and more elaborate method of fortification 
was adopted, in order to gain by aitificial means the strength 
which elsewhere was given by the contour of the ground.^ 

Vitruvius in his interesting chapter on fortification walls 
(i. 5) describes at sec. 6 the necessity for constructing an 
and fi'SS'i wherever a city wall is on level ground. 

Agofi- of Along this plain was constructed the great fortification line 
tieniin. combined Hijjc/' and fvss'.t, which was considered one of the 
chief wonders of Rome. It is described with some minuteness 
by Dionysius, ix. 68 ; and the accuracy of his account of it 
has been proved by recent discoveries. It is also mentioned 
by tStrabo, v. 3, who gives its length as 6 stadia, not 7, as 
Dionj'sius does. Its position at the junction of the Quirinal, 
Yiniinal, and Esquiline Hills is accurately described by Livy, 
ii. 44.- 

1 Close outside tlie Cullinf Gate was the Cumpnis Scekrutus. in wliicli 
erring Vestals were buried alive; see vol. i. p. 294. The north-east 
angle of the modern Palazzo delle Finanze is, according to the Comm, 
Lanciani, close by the Camjms Seclerottis. 

- The existing remains of the Agger of Servius are described below. 
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The Purta Viminalis. Besides the Colliiie Gate, the Acjfjer 
had two others, first, the Porta Viminalis, out of which 
issued the road which passed through the existing closed gate 
{Porta Chiusa) in the wall of Aurelianus. Its exact position 
was discovered in 1872, while digging the foundations of the 
new Public Offices, by the exposure of the lava-paved road 
which passed through it, very nearly in the middle of the 
A;/tjer - — utto /recM as Strabo says. 

The Porta Esquilinu, which was the other gate in the 
Affjer, was discovered in 1876; its foundations are in contact 
with the existing Arch of Gallieniis, which was built against it 
on the outside. The adjoining Church of S. Vito is very 
largely built of blocks taken from the retaining wall of the 
Arjger. 

Near it, on the outside, was the Campus Esquilinvs, once a 
squalid cemetery for slaves and the poorest classes, which was 
laid out as gardens by the wealthy Maecenas, who built him- 
self a magnificent villa at this place. The improvement of 
this quarter near the Agger is mentioned by Horace, So.t i. 
8 . 14 — 

Nunc licet Esquiliis habitare salnbribus, atqiie 
Aggere in aprico spatiariA 

The further course of the wall from the southern end of 
the Agger across the Esquiliue and the valley of the Colosseum 
is the least known part of the circuit. It appears probable 
from the contour of the ground that it first skirted the Mons 
Oppius, one of the spurs of the Esquiline, along the modern 
Via Merulana. 

Probably in the valley was the Porta Querquetidam, and a 

^ Remains of what has been called the “ Villa of Maecenas ” have been 
exposed, built close against the ancient wall of Servius ; s«e vol. ii. p- 239. 
A large apsidal - ended room, ivith recesses and stages for flowers, built 
with neat opus retkulatiim facing, is the best preserved part ; it stands 
close to the road between the BasUica of S. Maria Maggiore and the 
Lateran ; Bull. Comm. Arch. ii. !>. 137. 
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little beyond it, on the Caelian Hill, the Porta Caelvnontana. 
After crossing the Caelian, the wall turned westwards along 
its southern cliff, and then crossed the valley which was partly 
Porta occupied by the Circus Maximus. In this valley was the Porta 
capeaa. foundations of which were discovered by Mr. Parker 

not far from the Church of S. Gregorio, together with remains 
of the Marcian Aqueduct which passed over it. On account 
of the leaking of this aqueduct it was called madida, “ the 
damp gate,” by Juvenal, hi. 11 ; and Martial, hi. 47. 

From the Porta Cajiena issued the Via Ajyjjia, the oldest 
of the Roman paved roads, and a little way outside the gate 
the Via Latina branched off to the left. Several large temples 
Temple! of stood near this gate, two dedicated to Mars, and one to Honos 
Temple of et Virtvs (Honour and Valour) founded by Marcellus after his 
capture of Syracuse with its rich spoils of Greek art, in 212 
B.C. •, Livy, XXV. 40. It was dedicated in 208 B.C., after some 
difiSculties had been raised by the Pontijices, on the ground 
that a single Celia should not be consecrated to two deities, 
because if it were struck by lightning, or if any prodigy 
occurred in it, it would be difficult to know to which of the 
two gods the sign should be attributed. On this account a 
separate chamber for Virtus was added ; see Livy, xxvii. 25. 
long Like the Porta Foiitinalis and the Porta Trigemina (Livv, 

Porticvs, ' “ ^ 

XXXV. 10), the Paia Capena had a long porticus outside it, 
reaching to the Temple of Mars, in which the Senate met on 
several occasions; see Ov. Fust. vi. 191.^ 

After crossing the valley of the Via Appia, the wall 
reaches the Aventine Hill, and forms a loop, encircling all 
except the northern part of the hill. 

Several fine remains of the wall exist on the Aventine. 
especially a piece of 1 1 courses high, near the Church of S. 
Balbina. Another very noble length of wall, 25 courses high, 

1 Probably from this temple were taken the fine blocks of white marble 
used by Honorius in building the lower part of the Forta Appia, in the 
Aurelian wall. 
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containing a fine arch, exists in the Vigna Torlonia, not far 
from the Baths of Caracalla (see below, fig. 20, p. 140) ; a third 
piece exists near the Church of S. Sabina. 

Under the Aventine the wall appears to have touched the Pons PnU. 
river near the foundations of a bridge, which are still visible, 
especially when the water is low j this has been taken for the 
site of the Snblician Bridge, the first built in Eome, made to 
connect the main city with the Janiculan fortress (Livy, i. 33), 
but there is no doubt that the Pons Siiblicius really stood 
higher up the river ; see vol. ii. p. 362. 

At this point, close by the river, was the Porta Trigernina ; Porta 
see Livy, XXXV. 10; Plant. Cupt. 90; Solinus, i. 8; and Am. 

Inst. vol. xxix. p. 64. 

In 1887 a fine arch of large tufa blocks, with a span of 
about 12 feet, was discovered at the foot of the Aventine, not 
far from the Church of S. Maria in Cosmedin and near some 
remains which appeared to be part of the Servian wall. This 
archway has been thought to be the Porta Trigernina. It 
spanned a road of some importance, paved with lava polygons ; 
see Not. d. Scan, 1887. 

Thence to the Porta Flurnentana, the Tiber, with its massive Tiber quay. 
stone embankment or quay, fonned the bulwark of the city ; 
and this completes the circuit to our starting-point near the 
Pons Cestius. 


A fragmentary passage of Varro mentions two other gates, uncertain 
one called Nania, named after a certain Naevius who farmed 
the land near it, and the other called Rauduscula, i.e. the 
bronze gate, aes “raudus” dictum. The sites of these are not 
known. Varro appears, according to some editions, to mention 
a third gate called Poria Lavernalis, but here the word porta is 
an insertion, and the phrase “ Mnc lavernalis ” may perhaps 
merely mean that the word is etymologically similar. 

Many other gates existed, not in the outer circuit of the 
wall, but opening from the separate forts into the inside of 
the city ; such as, for example, the Poda Pandana, which led 
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from the Forum Bo/narann to the enclosure of the Capitoline 
Hill.i 

Eeilains of the Agger and Wall of Servius. 

The construction of the railway station and other new 
buildings has first exposed and then destroyed a great part of 



Fig. 18. 

Section of Wall and Agger of Servius. 

AA. Undisturbed earth of fossa. 

B. Earth excavated from the fossa, and heaped up to form the Agcrer. 

C. Road at brink of fossa. 

D. Wall and buttress. 

E. Back retaiiiing-wall of Agger. 

F. Level to which the fossa was filled up and built upon under the 

Empire. 

The plan is given to double scale. 

this. One great length of wall is, however, still standing, 
though the actual Arj,jer or bank behind it has been removed' 
and the rough face of the wall, which was not intended to be 
exposed, is now visible.- Fig. IS shows the section as actually 

1 See a valuable article on the Servian walls by Comm. Lanciaui 
Ann. hist. 1S71, p, 40 stq. 

This noble piece of wall has now been fenced off from the rest of 
the precincts of the railway station. 
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discovered, agreeing very well with the description of Diony- 
sius, ix. 68, who says that the /ossa or ditch was 30 feet deep 
and 100 feet wide at the lowest part. A road ran along the 
top edge of the fossa, at C on fig. 18, and another at the 
bottom at A. The earth taken out of this enormous ditch was 
heaped up to form the Afjger or bank, and was kept up by a 
massive stone retaining-wall in front, and another lower and 
thinner wall behind it, E on fig IS. The strata of clay, sand, 
and other kinds of soil, as they appeared on the sloping side 
of the ditch, were traceable in the Agger, but of course reversed 
by the process of digging out and heaping up ; the top layer 
of the ditch being the lowest of the Agger. 

The wall is built of great blocks of stone, the dfid^coi. 
Xl6oi of Dionysius. Tufa of several kinds and peperino 
Alhanus) are used, but the former predominates : no mortar or 
iron clamps are used, and though the beds are worked very 
truly the upright joints in some places are rather wide. The 
blocks average two Roman feet in depth, varying mostly from 
22 to 24 inches, and in width from 19 to 25 inches ; the 
lengths are not at all regular, ranging from 3 feet 6 inches to 
nearly 8 feet. 

In some cases the courses do not run evenly, and some of 
the blocks are set on edge, not on their natural bed, and con- 
sequently have split. As a rule the courses are alternately 
headers and stretchers. The main wall is 9 feet thick ; a long 
piece of it, as much as 30 feet high, still exists. In certain 
parts massive buttresses closely set project on the outside ; 
see fig. 18. A large variety of tools have been used in 
working the blocks ; some were chisels as much as 1^ inch 
wide, others were picks with a sharp point. 

The back of the wall, now exposed by the removal of the 
Agger, is quite rough ; but the front is fairly regular, each 
block being worked to a sort of bossy surface, in some cases 
with a smooth band or draught round the joints. 

Several varieties of workmanship occur in the wall of the 
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Agger, and it is certainly not all of one date. According to 
Dionysius it was partly the work of Tarquinius Superbus, 
ha^^ng been left incomplete by Servius Tullius. 

The Agger or bank behind the wall is not of the same 
thickness everywhere; the dimension given by Dionysius, 
namely, 50 feet including the wall, is probably about the 
average. He estimates the length at 7 stadia, about 1400 
yards, and this corresponds with the actual discoveries. 

In some places the specus or channels of Aqueducts have 
been in later times carried through the Agger, or in the ground 
under it. At one point where the Agger was exposed, and 



Masons’ marks on walls of the Regal period. They vary from 10 to 14 
inches in height. 

then destroyed by the laying out of the modern Via del 
Principe Umberto, the speats of three Aqueducts — the Arpui 
Julia, Marcia, and Tepiila — passed along it close together. 

A large number of masons’ marks (see fig. 19) exist on the 
ends of many of the blocks at the back of the lofty piece of 
wall near the railway station. They are very deeply cut in 
the soft tufa, and frec[uently occur in groups, as if a whole 
batch of stones sent at once had all had the same mark ; the 
marks average 10 to 14 inches in height. Xone appear on 
the face of the wall, so that when the Agger of earth existed 
they were all hidden. 

Some of these marks are single letters, others are mono- 
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grams, some are numbers, and one is the sign which may 
be the Etruscan CH or the early Eoman numeral 50. Many 
of the characters resemble Etruscan letters, and some are dis- 
tinctly Greek; the digamma F, P, and the early form of the 
aspirate Q with closed top occur. Other similar marks exist 
on the blocks of the very primitive tufa buildings by the Stairs 
of Cams on the Palatine. ^ 

Later houses huUt against the Agger. Under the Empire the 
great ditch appears to have been filled up, and a row of houses 
built over it, against the outside of the Servian wall. This 
filling up was probably done in the time of Augustus ; a large 
part of the Servian circuit wall had at that time been destroyed 
and built over, so that even then it was not easy to trace its 
whole line; Dion 3 ’sius (iv. 13) says . . . tS rel'^eLTw Sva- 
evpirep fikv ovrv Sia ra'? 'irepcXafL^avovcra^ avTO ttoX- 
Xay^odev olKijcrec^. 

The remains of these houses against the Agger wall are 
built of concrete faced with brick and the latest sort of opus 
reticulatiim, very rudely executed. They appear to have been 
rows of vaulted rooms two stories high, and are covered with 
painted stucco, which also covers parts of the Servian wall 
where it forms the ends of the various rooms. Brick stamps 
show these buildings to be of the time of Hadrian. 

Another row of houses was built facing on to the ancient 
road which skirted the upper edge of the ditch ; so the two 
rows formed a long street occupying the whole -width of the 
fillecl-in fossa. At one point in this street, near the existing 
lofty piece of wall, there is a very curious circular structure 
dating probably about the time of Augustus, which has evi- 
dentty been connected -with one of the aqueducts.^ It is a 
small round tower, built of massive blocks of tufa, with a roof 

^ See Bruzza in Ann. Inst. 1876, p. 72 ; and Jordan, Topograjihie der 
Stadt Rom, i. p. 259. 

- See Laneiani’s valuable -work on Frontinus and the Roman water 
supply. Comment, di Front, pi. vi. 
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and intermediate band of travertine : it is about 6 feet in 
diameter inside. Its loiver part is still buried, but it stands 
about 12 feet high above the present ground level. It is 
probably a shaft to give access to a subterranean aqueduct ; 
see vol. ii. p. 337. 

Existing Other remains of the Servian u-all. On the southern slopes 
temains. Aventine, in what is now called the Vigna Torlonia, 

are some extensive remains of the Servian wall, part of 



Fig. 20. 

Fart of the Servian wall on the Aventine. 

which is still 50 feet high, and 10 feet 6 inches thick In 
the upper part of the wall there were semicircular open 
arches 11 feet 6 inches wide, of which one is perfect and the 
start of the next exists ; their sill is 31 feet above the foot of 
the wall ; see fig. 20. The arches are built of a hard red tufa, 
while most of the plain wall is a very soft and friable yellow 
style nf tufa. The blocks, which are of the usual two feet courses 
Masonry. arranged regularly in emjrkdon, of alternate courses of 
headers and stretchers. The workmanship is much more careful 
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than in the adger wall, the jointing is very neat and accurate, 
and a thin stratum of pure lime mortar is laid on the joints 
and bedsd Each block is cut with a bossy surface, draughted 
neatly round the joints. There is no reason for supposing 
the arches to be later additions, they have every sign of being 
contemporary with the rest of the wall. The use of these 
arches is unknown ; it has been suggested they are openings 
in which halidae or catapults were set, possibly to defend an 
adjacent gateway. 

In later times, under the early Empire, the wall at this 
point has been cut through and partly removed to make room 
for a house with thick concrete walls, faced with 0£vs retkula- 
tum. A part still exists of the large cloaca which drained this 
house. The top of the drain is formed of two tiles {teguluc 
hijpedalei) set leaning together. 

Behind the part of the Servian wall which has the open 
arches a great mass of concrete backing has been poured in to 
give additional solidity. This appears to be contemporary 
with the stone masonry,- and if so it is one of the earliest 
known examples of concrete in Rome.® 

^ The TulUanum is a still earlier instance of the use of thin beds of 
lime mortar ; see vol. i. p. 152. 

- Concrete vas certainly used in Rome as early as the Regal period. 
Most writers have placed the date of the first use both of mortar and con- 
crete in Rome very much too late. The concrete foundations under the 
arch in the Palazzo Antonelli (mentioned above at p. 129) must of course 
be as old as the arch itself. 

^ For further accounts of the Servian wall see Nibby and Cell, Ac ib'.w 
di Soaia, 1820 ; Becker, De Roniae Maris, Leipsic, 1S42 ; Lanciani, 
Ana. Inst. 1871, p. 40 seq. ; and Mon. Inst. is. Tav. 27. See also Ann. 
Inst. 1857, p. 62 ; and Mon. Inst. vi. Tav. 4. A little book by Quarenghi. 
Le Mura di Roma, 1880, is mainly an abstract of Lanciani's papers on the 
subject : compare Vitruvius, i. 5, on walls of fortification. 
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The Cloacae of Eosie. 

The early cloacae of Eome are said by Dionysius (iii. 68) 
to have been the work of the Greek Tarquinius Priscus. He 
correctly describes them as draining every street of Eome, and 
as being -n-orks of most marvellous magnitude. It was the 
construction of these and later cloacae that made many valleys 
in Eome, originally mere marshes interspersed with pools of 
water, such as were the Forum Bomanim, the Felahrum, and 
most of the great Campus Martins, into dry and habitable 
ground, and thus contributed very largely to the growth and 
prosperity of the city. These great drains must have been 
constantly flushed and kept clear by the fact that they carried 
away, not only the sewerage of the city, but also the water of 
a number of natural springs and an enormous flood of pure 
water constantly poured into Eome by the great aqueducts. 

An interesting description of the cloacae, as being among the 
principal marvels of Eome, is given by Pliny (Hist Kat. 
xxxvi. 104 to 109), who, like Dionysius, attributes them to 
Tarquinius Priscus. He speaks of the largest one as being 
big enough for a loaded hay-cart to drive up — “ AinjjlitnJiiiem 
cans earn fecisse jriroilitur ut vehern faeni large omstara traasmit- 
teret.” And he records that M. Agrippa, the friend and 
minister of Augustus, during his aedileship in 33 b.c. inspected 
some of the cloacae by penetrating a long way up them in a 
boat ; a striking instance of his zeal as minister of public 
works. 

One of the largest of the sewers,^ now commonly called the 
“ Cloaca Ma/.iuia ’’ in allusion to Pliny’s phrase, forms a conduit 
for a considerable body of water, issuing from the valley of 
the Sulura. Numbers of fish, attracted by the offal in the 

1 Tlie great sewer wliich has its exit near the circular temple in the 
Foruni Boariu'ni is usually known as the CJoocrt Pi spite of its 

not being actually the largest of the existing sewers of Rome. 
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drain, appear to have penetrated up it a long distance from 
the Tiber exit, and to have been caught and eaten by the 
poorer classes of Eome.^ 

This great cloaca has its exit in the quay wall which lines River exit. 
the river bank by the Forum Boarhim. At this point its arch, 
which is nearly 11 feet wide and more than 12 feet high, is 
formed of three rings of peperino voussoirs. The wall of the 
quay is of tufa, and tufa is also used for the barrel vault of 
the cloaca everywhere excejit at the exit. This vault is in one 
ring only of voussoirs 2 feet 2 inches deep. The “ Cloaca Line of 
Maxima " starts in the valle}- of the Snbura, at the foot of 
the Carinae, the elevated spur of the Esquiline, on which now 
stand the Churches of S. Pietro in Vincoli and S. Francesco 
di Paolo. It then crosses the Forum Eomatium at its lowest 
part (see Forum Flan), passing under the south end of the 
Basilica Julia, where a break in the vault allows the cloaca to 
be seen. Thence it runs under the vicus Tuscus and the valley 
of the Felahrum, till it reaches the Tiber near the round 
temple in the Forum Boarhim. 

In 1890 a long piece (about 230 yards) of the ^‘Cloaca vmbu part 

■ „ , % , oftUcloaoa. 

Maxima was cleared out, and can now be visited without 
difficulty. This was the part of the cloaca between the Forum 
of Augustus and the verge of the Forum Bomanum where it 
passes at right angles under the modern Tia della Salaria 
Yecchia and Via Alessandrina, and then to the Forum Bomanum, 
between the site of the Basilica Aemilia and the Curia. 

The cloaca here is built of massive blocks of peperino 
{lapis Gabinus) } it is 10 feet 6 inches ivide, and about 14 feet 
high to the crown of the vault. Its floor is paved with poly- 
gonal blocks of lava, like a Eoman street. 

Along part of its course the stone vault has been replaced 
in Imperial times with one of concrete. 

‘ The unhappy parasites mentioned by J uvenal in his fifth Satire were 
given these sewer-fish to eat — “ Solitus niediae ci-yptam penetrare Suhirae,'’ 

Sat. V. 106. 
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Many smaller sewers branch into it on both sides ; and at 
interv'als there are manholes to give access to the cloaca from 
the ground level above. 

This very interesting relic of early Eome has been well 
described and illustrated by the Comm. Lanciani, Bull. Com. 
Arch. 1890, p. 95, and Tav. vii. and viii. 

The masonry of this cloaca, both walls and vault, and 
especially its peperino arch at the mouth, are very neat and well 
jointed. The latter resembles the arch in the Servian wall 
on the Aventine. The exits of other similar cloacae with 
stone barrel vaults coidd, till recently, be seen in the great 
quay wall near the “Cloaca Maxima” ■, and a whole network 
of these primitive drains exists under various parts of the city. 

One of the many large sewers which drains the wide area 
of the Campus Martins is even larger than the one usually 
known as the “ClMca. Ma/ima.” As Pliny rightly suggests, 
nothing in Eome is really more remarkable than the very 
complete way in which the great area of the whole ancient 
city (within the Aurelian walls) is drained rvith a perfect .system 
of massive stone sewers as main arteries, and countless 
branches of various shapes and dimensions, according to the 
work they had to do. So complete is the network extending 
under the whole of Eome that Pliny {H. N. xxxvi, 104) 
may be said to have been speaking literally when he calls 
Eome an urbs ^'cnsilis, or “hanging city."’^ 

The construction of the Eoman drains varies according to 
their date and size. 

Xext to the great tunnels, as they might be called, 
with stone barrel vaults, come a number of other laro-e and 
primitive sewers built of similar blocks of stone, but roofed 

1 In Imperial times, when monolithic columns and other blocks of 
marble or granite of immense weight were being brought through the 
streets of Rome, the buihling contractors were frequently required to mve 
security to the Aediles against injury being done to the vaults of the 
sewers over which the heavy blocks were transported. 
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over with triangular tojis formed of courses of stone on level t, ian^nta,- 
beds, each course projecting over the one below. The same 
archaic method of construction is used in the TalUauani and' 
in the “beehive” tombs of prehistoric Greece, such as the 
great “Tomb of Atreus ” at Mycenae.^ 

In later times, under the Empire, great sewers were formed 
of concrete faced with brickwork and covered with semicir- 
cular vaults. 

Smaller drains, from about 3 feet wide and below that, 
were commonly roofed with large tiles {tegiilac li^ediihi) set 
leaning together in a triangular form. One of these, draining 
the Noca Via, is shown in the section of the Atiiuiii Veitae, 
fig. 42, vol. i. p. SOS. 

There is some reason for believing that the notion of build- zuv^can 
ing the great arched cloacae was derived, like most of the early 
Koman architecture, from the partly Hellenised Etruscans. 

At the Etruscan cit}’ of Graviscae, by the sea near Tarcpiinii, 
there is an exactlv similar stone cloaca, 14 feet wide, which 
also has its exit in a massive quay wall about 20 feet high, 
built both as a barrier against the water and also to form a 
landing-place for ships. Other Etruscan examples are known. 

Eiver Embankjiext. 

Comparatively little now remains of the lioman quay wall tWc,- qvnj. 
which Plutarch {Eom. 20) calls the KaXlj cikt}] : the name 
jndchnun lifius is a modern translation of this phrase, which 
does not occur in classical ivritings. In the last century a 

^ This method of construction, in which frequently the form of the 
arch without the arch principle is used, tvas much employed hy ^loslem 
builders in India during the Middle Ages to avoid the lateral thrust 
exerted by all true arches. This constant puessure on the haunches is 
expressed by the Oriental saying that “an arch never sleepis.'' In later 
times lateral thrust was avoided by the use of concrete for arches and 
vaults ; see vol. i. pi. 66. 
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magnificent piece of this noble wall still existed, about 100 
yards long, and is shown by Piranesi in one of his etched 
plates. 

In later times this quay was extended on both sides of the 
river, apparently along the whole extent of the city ; pieces 
of it remained till recently at various points along the Camjnis 
Martins and elsewhere, but all is rapidly being destroyed by 
the widening of the river and the new embankment which is 
now being constructed. 

The reconstruction of the river wall and the deepening of 
the Tiber bed were among the countless improvements carried 
out by Augustus. Suetonius (Aiiff. 30) writes : A cl coerce ndas 
iniinclationes, olveum Tiheris laxurit ac rejmrfjavit, corn^htiuii oVvui 
ruderiius ct nedificiorurn prolajosioitibus coarctatum. 

Ligorio, in his MS. notes now in the Bodleian,^ gives several 
inscriptions, which were found in the sixteenth century, cut 
on marble cippi to record the restoration of the river wall and 
of the arched exits in it of the great chante. 

One of them, dated 121 .4.D., runs thus — 

EX’AVC'TORITATE • DIP-CAESARTS-DIVI-TRAIAXI • PARTHICI • P 
DIVI • XERVAE ■ XEPOTIS • T^IAXI • H^MAXI • AVG • POXTIF • 3tAX 
TRIE • POTEST ■ V • IMP • IIII • COS- III • L • MAE.SSIVS • RVSTICVS 
CVRATOR- ALVEI-ET-RIPARVM-TIBEP.IS-ET-CLOACAPaTM • VRRls • R 
R • {recto rigore, along the cemrse "f the rii-er) restitvit ■ SEC- 
VXDVM ■ PRAECEDEXTEM • TERMIXATIOXEM • PROXIM • CIPPI • RED 
cxvs (1151 feet). 

Ligorio quotes other similar inscriptions of various dates 
recording the repairs done to certain .specified lengths of the 
quay wall. 

These inscriptions were set up by special cnrafore< alcd et 
rii'aruni Tlleris, whose duty it was to keep the river bed free 
by dredging, and also to repair, when needed, the embank- 
ment wall and the mouths of the sewers. These evratores 

^ See note, vol. i. ji. 77. 
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ivere organised by Tiberius in 15 a.d. Many examples of 
their inscribed cippi have been recently discovered along the 
banks of the Tiber, and are now preserved in the central part 
of the cloister of the Museo delle Ternie.^ 

The following is specially full and interesting : — 

[AELIVS-HADR]iAXVS-AKt[ONTXVS]-AVG • PIVS ■ POXTIFEX 
VAXni • TRIE • POT • XXIIII ■ I3IP -ll • COS • IIII ■ P ■ P ■ A ■ PLATORIO 
XEPOTE • CALPVRXIAXO • CVRAT • ALVEI • TIEERIS • ET ■ RIPAR • ET 
CLOACAE ■ VRBIS • TER3IIXOS • VETVST • DILV.PSOS • EXALTAVIT 
ET • RESTIT • EECT • RIGORE • PEOXI3IO • CIPPO • P • POSITOS • EX 
AVTORITATE • IMP • CAES ■ DIVI • XERVAE • FIL • XERVAE • TRALVXI 
AVG -GERII • POXT • 3IAX ■ TRIB-POTEST-V-COS-IIII-P • P • CVRATOKE 
ALVEI • TIBERIS • ET • RIPAR • ET • CLOACAE • IVLIO ■ FEROCE. 

This records that in the year 161 a.d. Platorius Xepos 
Calpurnianus the curator under Antoninus Pius set up along 
the river {redo rirjore) the fallen cippi which had been origin- 
ally placed there in 101 A.D. by Julius Ferox; see Bull Com. 
Arch. 1890, p. 327. 

The cippus mentioned below (vol. ii. p. 368) as recording 
the existence of a Pvm Agrippa.e is of interest from its mention 
of the four senators vv'ho formed the CoUegiuni of the Ciirutorets 
alivL The members of this commis.sion held office only for 
one year, after which four new curators were appointed ; see 
Not. d. Scaii, 1887, pp. 322 sep Among the many cippi of this 
class which have been found during the construction of the 
new Tiber embankment there are ten of the original cippi of 
Augustus, set up in the year 7 b.c. The holes and metal 
pins in the sides of these river-bank cijpi show that they 
formed part of a low open balustrade or parapet to prevent 
people falling into the river. 

The spaces between the marble uprights were filled in with 
iron or bronze railings. 

^ On the Curatores aleei Tiicris see an interesting paper h}' Prof. 
Gatti in Bull. Com. Arch, Boni., 1SS7, p. 306 scq. 
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At intervals, all along its course, flights of steps led down 
to the river, and rows of very magnificent houses were built 
along the quay. Several of these steps apj)ear on fragments 
of the marble plan, which show the river and its stone embank- 
ment at a point beyond the Aventine, near the Murnionitirni 
or wharf where impiorted marbles were landed. On the opposite 
side of the Tiber the plan shows a small harbour and a por- 
ticus or covered colonnade ; see Jordan, Forma Urhis Foinac, 
Xos. 51 and 169. 

At one place, not far below the mouth of the “VIvhoj Mo.dina," 
a piece of the original w'all exists, with long projecting corbels, 
the fronts of which are carved into the form of lions' heads, 
sculptured in the bold and effective Etruscan style.- These 
corbels are pierced with holes for the ropes of moored ships. 
At the Marinorainni there are also a number of enormous 
travertine imsculptured corbels, 8 feet long by 3 deep, each 
pierced with a hole one foot in diameter to receive the hawsers 
of ships fastened here while discharging their cargoes of 
marble blocks. They project from the long quay wall at 
regular intervals of about 50 feet. Five of these still exist, 
though most of the wall itself has disai)peared. The wall of 
this great wharf was chiefly built of hard tufa in massive 
blocks, some over 8 feet in length ; in parts the wall is built 
of travertine, in others peperino is used, and there are later 
restorations in brick-faced concrete.'^ 


^ In 1S70 a tiavertine block w.is dredged up from the Tiber on which 
was an inscription of the first century B r., recording the restoration of one 
of these river stairs — 

l' • B.tREOXITS • B.VEB.r • AOD • CVIl 

or.ADo.s . r.rrEcir 

- These were first noticed by ilr. Parkei ; they are usually hidden by 
brushwood. They will shortly be destroyed in the course of the modern 
improveinciits. 

" Immense quantities of rough blocks of marble were found on this 
marble wharf some year.s ago, and on them were many interesting quarry 
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In 1890, during the excavations made for the construction 
of the new Tiber embankment, two very interesting inscribed 
l^edestals of travertine were found, the inscriptions on which 
are unusuall}’ earl}’ examples of Latin epigraphy. 

One of them, which probably dates from near the year 
500 B.C., reads as follows ; — • 

M C - POMPHO - NO - DEDRON F - HERCOtE 

Marcus et Cains Pum^iilim Xorii pHi dederuut Ilercidi. The 
form dedron is new, and may be added to the other early 
e 2 )igraphic examples of the same verb, dcdrot and dcdro. 

The other inscription, of rather later date, has a hitherto 
unknown form of the name Aesculapius, 

AISCOIAPIO 

Both have the early Attic forms of the P and L ; see Xot. 
d. Saivi, 1890, iij). 10 and 33. 

The enormous Horrea or storehouses, which were built 
along the verge of this chief landing-quay of Eome, to receive 
cargoes of food and other merchandise, are described below, 
at vol. ii. j). 260. 


Marble JFhnrf hj the Campus Martius. 

Some very interesting remains of another great pier for 
landing marble were discovered in 1891 during the demolition 
of the Teatro Tor di Nojia, about 175 yards above the bridge 
of S. Angelo {Pons Aelhis) on the bank of the Camjmsd 

This wharf was probably constructed in the reign of 
Augustus, when the Campus was being rapidly made into the 

marks,, wliicli are described in a very able article by Bruzza, Ann. Inst. 
IS/ 0, p. 106 seq. 

^ The position of this marble wharf can be seen on the JIaq) of Jlochrn 
Hoine, close by the syllable "Tor” in the name of the street ‘'Tor di 
Xona.” 
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most magnificent quarter of Eome l3y the erection of an 
enormous number of public buildings, all richly decorated 
with a variety of foreign marbles, granites, and porphyry. It 
would have been very inconvenient to land this immense 
quantity of marble, much of which was in the form of heavy 
monolithic columns, at the older ■inarnimdiim, at the foot of 
the Aventine Hill, as the great blocks would have had a long 
and troublesome Journey through the streets before reaching 
their destination. For this reason a new marble wharf was 
constructed higher up the river : and from it a wide well-paved 
road led to the Stutio Eatioids murinoruin, the central depot 
and administrative offices of the State marble quarries. 

In 1737, during the reconstruction of the Church of S. 
Apollinare, the site of this SMiu was discovered, together with 
a number of inscriptions w'hich explained its use. Eound it, 
and on each side of the road leading to the wharf, there were 
numerous workshops of sculptors and marble-masons. 

The newly - discovered maible wharf is of exceptional 
interest from its form and elaborate construction. 

The main jrortion consists of a great pier, built of blocks 
of tufa, faced with travertine ; it projects diagonally into the 
Tiber, being about 8.5 feet long, 16 feet high, and 46 feet wide. 
On each side of it there is a wide lower landing-place, but 
little raised above the ordinary level of the river. 

The heavy monoliths were probably first pushed on rollers 
from the ships on to the low landing and then raised to the 
top of the higher part of the wharf by great cranes. 

In order to prevent injury to the wharf from the ships 
bumping against it while discharging their cargoes, the landing 
was sheathed in a very solid and elaborate way bv a series of 
closely-driven j)iles, which formed a complete wooden casing 
all round its water edge. Each of these jtiles was a squared 
baulk of oak, about 20 inches bj’ 22 inches in section, and 
24 feet to 26 feet long, shod at the foot by an iron spike. Each 
pile had a dovetail projection on one side, which fitted into a 
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corresponding dovetailed mortice in the edge of the adjacent 
pile. Over the whole surface of the wooden casing of piles 
sheets of lead inch thick were nailed. 

Very grceat care and skill must have lieen required to drive 
these piles so that the dovetail projection slid with accurate 
smoothness down the gi'oove in the adjoining pile. 

An interesting description of this wharf is given by Mar- 
chetti, Bull. Com. Arch. Bom. 1891, pp. 4-5 to 60 and Tav. iii. 
and iv. AlTien remains of this wharf were previously dis- 
covered, during the building of the theatre which has just been 
destroyed, they were thought to belong to a bridge. 


The Mamertixe Prisox.^ 

There can be no doubt as to this being the prison men- 
tioned by Livy, i. 33, as the career . . . vicJia -urbe imminens 
foro, and that alluded to by Juvenal, iii. 312, as being the 
only one which was required for Rome in the happy bygone 
period of the Kings — 

fdlcia cUcas 

Sotctilii rfiute quoiidnhi suh reijibus afque tribunis 
Vidcru.nt uno contentarn carcerc Eomam. 

Dion Cassius, Iviii. 11, speaks of the career as being near 
Temple of Concord, and at Iviii. 5 as being at the foot of the 
steps leading up to the Capitol. 

It consists of two parts; the lower of these, a circular 
chamber called the Tttllianum, is partly excavated in the rock 
and partly built of tufa blocks (see fig. 21), each course pro- 
jecting a little over the one below so as to form a cone. The 

^ In the earl}’ mediaeval period the name Jhimcrtine vas given to this 
prison from a statue of ilamertinus or Mars which stood near it on the 
Clivus Anjeatarius. Hence also the modern name of the street Via dd 
Marforio. 
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blocks are very neatly worked with close joints, and all are 
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Fig. 21. 

Plan and Section of tlie Jlamertiiie Prison. 

A. Opening in tloor over the Tullianum : the only access 
BE. Solid tufa rock. 

CC. Branch of Cloaca. 

DE. Position of modern stairs and door. 

FF. Front wall of prison with inscription of 22 a.d 
G. Probable original top of Tullianum. 

bedded on a thin skin of lime mortar, probably an earlier 
instance of the use of mortar than even the Servian wall on 
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the Aventine. ^ The upper j>art of the cone or domical cover- 
ing of this chamber ivas probably cut off when the room over 
it ivas formed. 

In the floor of the Tulliamim is a well containing a spring Farhi 
of clear water, and the whole chamber was apparently built 
originally as a cistern. Its name is derived from an archaic 
word tuUhis, meaning a jet of water. Yarro {Lin. Lat. v. 151) 
wrongly derives it from Servius Tullius — T/jlUanuui uho quod 
aJdifum a Tidlio reye, evidently a double mistake, as the lumr 
chamber could certainly not have been added after the vqqoer 
one. The Tidlianum is described bj' Livy, xxxiv. 41, as 
inferiorem caaerem ; and at xxix. 22 he mentions a criminal 
being thrown into it. 

That its original use as a cistern was abandoned is shown 
by the donca which leads from it to a branch of the “ Cloaca 
Maxim,” along which any water in the TuUkinuia would have 
escaped. The present stairs are modern, and there was no 
access to this horrible dungeon except by a hole in the stone 
floor above it. This floor is made of large blocks of tufa 
jointed so as to form a flat arch ; see A in fig. 21. 

The room over it is larger and much loftier ; it also is of rpper 
very early date, but later than the Ttillinmun. It is built of ■ 

tufa, and has a stone barrel vault, not quite semicircvdar, but 
segmental. A projecting string-course on the outside records 
a restoration in the reign of Tiberius by the Constdes Suffecti 
for the year 22 A.D. c ■ viBivs • C • r • rvfixvs • M 
COCCEiv[s ■ nerva] cos • ex • s • C • {Senafus Conmlfo). 

The two chambers of the prison are described thus by saUv-aoii 
Sallust, Cat. 55, JSsf lonis in carcere, qiwcl Tidlianum ajipellatur, 

’ubi paidlulum asccnderu ad laanm, cirdter XII pede.i hand 
deqrressus. Eum muniunt undiquc parietes, atqae insuper camera 
lapideii fornicihiis juncta ; r-ed incidta tenehris, adore fueda, atque 
^ This skin of mortar is easily overlooked, but by means of a careful 
examination it can be traced in all the jointe throughout the whole 
structure. 
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terriUlis ejus facies est. The entrance to the up23er prison was 
on the left hand side of the ascent from the Forum to the 
Clivus Anjeutarius, leading to the Porta- Piutnrneaa-, this is 
apparently what Sallust means hy vli jjaidhihiia ascencliris ad 
laevain. 

The lower chamber or Tidlianuin is called to ^dpaOpov 
(the abyss) by Plutarch, Marius, 12. Into it the unhajjpy 
hlumidian king Jugurtha was flung, and there starved to 
death or strangled. It was the scene of countless butcheries 
and slow cruelty, such as the Eomans delighted in. During 
a Triumph, in his course up to the Capitol, each victorious 
general paused for a while near the Career, till word was 
brought him that some of his principal captives had been 
killed. It was here that Lentulus, Cethegus, and the Catiline 
conspirators were executed. Their death was announced by 
Cicero to the expectant crowd in the Forum by the single 
word vuerunt, “they have lived’’; Plutar. Cic. 22. 

Scalae Gemoniae. The flight of steps which led from the 
door of the upper prison down to the Forum was called the 
Scalae Gemoniae : or, according to Pliny {Hist. Xat. viii. 145), 
Gradus Oeraitoril, “the stairs of sighs”; see also Tac. Hist. hi. 
74 and 85. ^ On it the body of Sabinus, and a few days after- 
wards that of the murdered Yitellins, were thrown (Suet. Hit. 
17) ; and in the reign of Tiberius the bodies of Aelius Sejanus, 
his family and friends, after they were cruelly murdered by 
the Emperor’s orders, were exjiosed on these Scalae to the 
number of twenty in one day ; see Suet. Tib. Gl.- 

It appears to have been the custom to ex^mse on the Scalae 
Gemoniae the bodies of all who were killed in the adjoining 

^ These stairs, of ■nliich .some remains may still e.vist, are buried under 
the niodfiii road, ami will probably be discovered when the excavations 
are continued in that direction. 

- Pliny (Hist. Xat. viii. 145) tells a story about a faithful dog which 
watched day and night by his master’s body, and brought food to it 
while it was lying on the Sculie Geniuauu ; see note in vol. i. ji. .33.3. 
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prison. The endurance by the Romans of such hideous sights 
and their savage want of respect for the dead are strong- 
examples of that innate coarseness -which underlay their thin 
varnish of Hellenic refinement. The rare occasions when 
the Romans showed any mercy to a fallen enemy appear to 
have resulted from their vanity rather than from any germ of 
chivalrous feeling. 

According to Yarro {Lin. Ltd. v. 151) the district immedi- 
ately round the prison was called the Latomiae or Lautumiae, 
stone cpiarries {\aa<i-rofji^) ; he suggests that the name was 
taken from the Syracusan quarries, which were used as prisons.^ 
But it apjiears probable that the tufa rock of the hill here was 
once quarried for building material, and that may have been 
the origin of the primitive ci.stern or Ttdlianni/i, it being a 
very frequent custom to use the cavities formed by quarrying 
rock as water reservoirs; see vol. i. p. 1C4. 

Other remains of the Regal period exist in Rome, especially 
in the foundations of some of the temples,- but none of these 
are of much importance. The numerous fires and the whole- 
sale rebuilding of temples and other public buildings under 
the Empire, on a grander scale and of richer materials, caused 
the destruction of nearly all the primitive structures of Rome, 
both sacred and secular. To these causes must be added the 
fact that soft varieties of tufa were largely used; a friable 
stone which lasted well as long as it was covered with a coat- 
ing of stucco and sheltered by a roof, but which perishes 
rapidly when deprived of such protection. 

^ Thucydides (vii. 86, 87) gives a terrible account of the sufferings and 
death of nearly seven thousand Athenian prisoners, taken after the un- 
successful siege of Syracuse during the Peloponnesian War, and imprisoned 
in the extensive quarries of Xccqmlis, the main suburb of Syracuse. See 
also Cicero, In Vcrraa, Act. II. v. 55. 

- For an example in the Tcm^ile of Veda and part of the House of the 
Vontife'' , see vol. i. pp. 298 and 301. 
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PLAN OF THE PALATIXE HILL. 
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CHAPTEE IV 

THE P.iLATIXE HILL ^ 

Buildings of Prehistoric and IttpiihUcun Bate. IVithin the 
walls of Pionia QuAdrata- there are a number of very early 
buildings, some probably dating from luehistoric times ; these 
are mostly grouped in the western angle of the Palatine, by 
the north-west side of the Scntae Cad-, see fig. 22, Nos. 2, 6, 
11, 10. Some of these very intere.sting remains are built of 
the softest tufa ; and of these, in a few years, nothing will 
remain. Since they were uncovered and exposed to the 
weather they have been rapidly crumbling into mere heaps of 
earth, although, when found, the edges of the blocks were 
perfectly sharp and well preserved. It appears strange that 
these primitive buildings, which must have stood e.xj)osure to 
air and rain for a thousand j'ears, .should fall into such rapid 
decay on being again uncovered, but it must be remembered 
that originally these walls were protected with roofs, and 
(more important still) were completely covered with a thick 
coat of hard stucco, which afforded an effective protection 
against wet and frost; see vol. i. pi. 73. 

Various names, such as the hut of Fansliilus and the Augura- 
toriirtn, have been given to some of these early structures, but 
only as a matter of guess-work ; any real identification of their 
names or uses is impossible, and only a vague notion of their 

1 An u.’CCcTlent pJan of the buildings on the Palatine Hill as they 
exist, together vith a conjecturally restored plan, is given in the Ga:Mte 
Anditol. for 1SS8. 
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dates can be arrived at. That they are of considerable antiquity 
is certain, not only from their simple form and the primitive 
character of much of their masomy, but also from the fact that 
some of the walls are built on a stratum which contains frag- Early 
ments of potterj', clearlj’ of early date — probably before the ^ 
fifth century B.c. Other fragments of pottery are covered 
with the very fine black enamel which was made in Magna 
Graecia during the fifth to the third centuries B.C., but was 
not known to the Roman potters. 

Whatever these buildings were, it is clear that they were 
respected and jireserved even under the later Empire, when 
almost the whole summit of the Palatine had become one 
immense continuous range of Imperial palaces and marble 
temples. 1 These modest tufa structures were jirobably re- 
garded as sacred relics of the early history of Rome, and were 
valued both for religious and archaeological reasons. 

Opposite the summit of the Stairs of Cacas is a simple cetla Early ceiia. 
(fig. 22, Xo. 11) built, without mortar, of large blocks of soft 
tufa, some of which have deeply-incised masons’ marks, similar 
in character, though not in actual form, to those on the Servian 
wall; see fig. 19, vol. i. p. 13S. 

This simple rectangular chamber, S or 9 feet wide, is 
jirobably the most primitive form of Roman temple ; earlier 
e^'en than the building with wooden architrave and widely- 
spaced columns, which the Romans adopted from the more 
artistic Etruscans. 

Xear this, on the right hand of the Scalae Cud (looking 
down it), are remains of other buildings in hard tufa, which 
appear to have been erected over still earlier ones of soft tufa, 
set at a different angle. A curiously-arranged flight of steps Flight of 
in hard tufa descends here from the higher level, and turns 
round at right angles, leading dorni to an open tufa gutter for 
rain water, which skirts the two existing .sides of a chamber of 

^ Hence Palatiuia, the Latin name for the Palatine Hdl, came to mean 
any /lalaec. 
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fine -vvell-jointed tufa masonry, probably of earlj- Eepublican 
date. These steps appear to have led uj) to a large paved 
area, part of ivhich, with its well-jointed pavement of tufa 
blocks, still exists. This stone platform may possibly be the 
Aufjaratijrhm ; see vol. i. p. 369. 

Eurhj Clitern. A little lower down the slope, and set partly 
on and again.st the primitive soft tufa wall which once flanked 



AA. Line of stone liarrel vault. 

E. Hole for water-jet. 

C. Sinking for water-pipe. 

D. Blocks of soft tufa belonging to some older structure. 

the Sivlae Cad, is a very curious little structure of well-wrought 
blocks of hard tufa, once covered with a barrel-shaped stone 
vault ; see fig. 23. This little chamber, barely 8 feet wide 
inside, appears to have been a fountain or cistern. In the 
end wall, which is well preserved, is a large central hole for 
the water-jet, and a groove is cut for the pipe to supply it. 
This fountain is apparently of early Eepublican date ; it stands 
on a single course of much older masonry, resembling that of 
the “ IFall of Eomuhi.<.” 

At this point a branch basalt-paved road (fig, 22, Xo. 12) 
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runs into the Scalae Cad at right angles ; it -was drained ■with 
a curious square drain cut out of blocks of tufa, -ndth a tufa 
slab as a lid, closely fitted on to it. Facing on to this cross narUj 
road are remains of a very interesting arcade of Eepublican 
date, rvith a series of semicircular peperino arches in a con- 
crete ■wall faced with early Oj>us rdiadatum. 

Gvmq} uf Houses. Between this arcade and the line of the Lata- 
circuit-wall, overlooking the west angle of the cliff, are ex- 
tensive remains of private houses, part of which are built of Sath >-ooms. 
02MIS I'likulatum, with manj- handsome marble baths, probably 
of the time of Augustus ; see fig. 22, between Xos. 2, 2 and 
12 . 

The greater part, however, of this group of houses, with 
all its complicated heating arrangements — hypocausts and 
walls lined with square flue-tiles, — is of concrete faced with 
brickwork, not earlier than the beginning of the second 
century A.D., while a considerable part is of the third century. 

Some of the lead water-pipes are still in situ, embedded in the 
late brick and concrete walls. The whole of this angle of 
the hill is rich in these well-jireserved remains of domestic 
buildings, and merits careful examination : the various forms 
of heating apparatus are speciall}' noticeable. 

Earli/ Temple of stuccoed stone. Eeturning to the higher 
level at the top of the Scalae Cud, there are other remains of 
early buildings, and especially a number of fragments of a 
temple built of peiierino, covered with fine hard white stucco 
made of pounded marble. These fragments, which are very 
valuable specimens of early Eoman architecture, include drums 
of fluted columns about 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, Corinthian 
capitals, and many pieces of the cornice, together with the 
apex stone of the pediment. The design of this cornice is a 
very primitive Eomanised form of the Greek Corinthian, the 
consoles being plain without leaves or volutes, and the mouldings 
unenriched ■ivith surface ornament. 

On the top of the cornice is a channel 11 inches wide to Rain-water 

^ gutter. 

VOL. I 11 
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catch the rain; it is lined with opm signinvm, a very hard 
waterproof cement made of broken earthenware, the same as 
that used for channels of aqueducts. This channel acted as an 
eaves gutter, and the water from it was discharged through 
pierced lions’ heads set at intervals in the ajmatium. The 
stucco is very thickly applied, completely smothering the 
carving and details cut in the peperino, so that the whole 
had to be modelled afresh, almost as if the stucco had been 
applied to a rough shapeless stone. This stucco is a beautiful 
hard composition of lime and pounded white marble, the 
caementiim marmweum or opus albariuni of Vitruvius, capable of 
taking a polish like real marble, and nearly as durable. 
Other massive fragments lie near here of a large architrave 
worked in travertine, also coated with stucco, belonging to 
some building of rather later date. 

Earhj TFell. A well-shaft close by (fig. 22, Ifo. 15), neatly 
lined with blocks of peperino, communicates with a very 
extensive series of subterranean rock-cut chambers, originally 
formed by quarrying the tufa for building purposes, and 
afterwards used to store rain or spring water ; in later times 
these rock-cut cisterns were supplied by an aqueduct, remains 
of which exist against the cliff' opposite the so-called Tempk of 
Jupiter Victor-, fig. 22, Xo. 14. A piece of the specus of this 
aqueduct can be traced passing on the top of the ground, in a 
slanting direction, toward the subterranean cisterns under the' 
^'Temple of Jupiter” fig. 22, No. 3, 3. 

Temple of Jupiter Vidor (so called). This tem 2 )le, the real 
dedication of which is doubtful, stands on a lofty platform of 
tufa rock, artificially levelled. It occupies a very commanding 
position, overlooking the Vallis Murcia and the Cinus Miuiitivs. 
Little except the concrete core of the •jjudium still remains ; 
but, at one point on the south, part exists of the massive stone 
wall of early date which once enclosed the whole of the con- 
crete foundation ; a method of construction similar to that of 
the Temple of Castor; see vol. i. p. 278. 
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This podium wall is of mixed tufa and peperino, set with 
very thin beds of lime-mortar, an interesting example of the 
early use of mortar in Kome; the blocks are the usual 2 
Roman feet in thickness, and the stone wall appears once to 
have been 1 5 feet thick. The whole empty space, now bridged 
over in wood, between the podium itself and the foundations 
of its great flight of steps in front, was once filled by this 
very massive tufa wall, all the stones of which have been 
removed for building material. In many of the existing 
remains of buildings in Rome the position and thickness of the 
missing masonry are clearly indicated by the voids in the con- 
crete mass of the, podium and by the prints of the blocks on the 
face of the concrete backing. This is specially the case in the 
Temple of Divus Julius in the Forum; see vol. i. p. 285. Small 
chambers are formed in the concrete mass of the foundations 
of this temple, as appears to have been always the case with 
Roman temples if they were built on a high podium. 

A whole network of passages and chambers is excavated 
in the tufa rock on which this temple is built : access to these 
is given by a subterranean flight of steps on the south-east 
side, leading down from the floor of a long Crypio-porticus, one 
end of which starts from a distant point in the so-called 
“ House of Livia,” while the other end of this long subter- 
ranean passage issues near the “ Temple of J upiter Victor ’’ 
into remains of an early Republican house, built of tufa, at 
a level much below that of the rock on which the temple 
stands.^ 

These underground stairs and the end of the Crypto-portkus 

^ In its original state tlie top of this half of the Palatine was very far 
from being the level surface to which it was gradually reduced under the 
Emjjerors. More than one valley or natural depression has been filled 
up, and in many places rocky peaks have evidently been cut away. Under 
Domitian especially the most gigantic snhstructures were built, in order 
to form an enormous platform, on which his great series of state rooms 
was erected. 
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can be reached by descending through that part of the early 
house (No. 20 on fig. 22) which abuts against the end of the 
Xijrnjjliatum of the Flavian Palace. Another part of the same 
or a similar house of the Eepublican period is deep under- 
ground outside the apsidal end of the Flavian Triclinium ; also 
marked 20 on fig. 22. 

The full extent of the subterranean C|uarry-chambers under 
the “ Temple of Jupiter Victor” is not known, but they certainly 
extend a long way beyond the temple, and formed very ex- 
tensive cisterns for storing water. In some places they consist 
of narrow winding passages, which occasionally expand into 
more spacious chambers. 

A few architectural fragments, which belong to this 
temple, were found near it, and have been set on the top of 
the podium ; these are a number of tufa drums of fluted 
columns, about 3 feet 3 inches in diameter, once thicklv coated 
with stucco, and decorated with painting.' 

A very interesting inscription is now set on the steps of 
the temple (Fig. 22, Xo. 14), though it was found at some 
distance from it. It is cut on the lower part of a circular 
column-like pedestal of white marble, 3 feet 1 inch in diameter, 
the upper part of which has been sawn off, and a fluted 
basin formed in its top surface. This pedestal and the statue 
which probably once stood on it were erected out of spoils 
won by Gn. Domitius Calvinus, one of J. Caesar’s generals, 
who commanded the centre of Caesar’s army at Pharsalia : 
he was Consul in -53 B.c. and again in 40 B.c. The inscrip- 
tion is — 

^ This temple, as well as many others on the Palatine and in the 
Forum, have suffered much injm-y from the fanciful restorations of Comm. 
Kosa, who conjecturallygave it the name of Jupiter Victor, on the streno-th 
of the following entry in the Xotitia, under Reyio X. "Area Palatida et 
aedcin Jovis Vidoris” ; other entries in this list— cosn Romnli, Avgura- 
torium, and tugurium /'ou.stnli— suggested the names which have been 
arbitrarily given to the very early remains by the Scalae Cad. 
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In 36 B.c. Domitius Calvinus rebuilt the Picgia at the east 
of the Foriua Bomanum out of his Spanish spoils ; see below, 
vol. i. p. 303. 

At the back of the “ Temple of Jupiter Ildar” are some fine 
marble fragments of some very handsome Corinthian building, 
with large fluted columns and entablature. A very curious 
mason’s mark, resembling the common monogram of Christ’s 
name, occurs on the bed of one of the marble drums. 

Borticue of early date. On the north-east side of the temple 
are remains of a curiously-planned building, a sort of Fortkus, 
of late Eepublican date, with tufa walls, and rows of travertine 
columns ; its name and use are quite unknown ; fig. 22, Xo. 
13 . 

In the area of this 'building is another well-shaft, lined with 
opus retkulatum, which, like the previously -mentioned well, 
communicated with the subterranean rock-cut cisterns under 
the temple. 

The so-called Temple of Cyhele. Farther to the north-west, 
between the primitive tufa structures and the edge of the cliff 
overlooking the Vdahnim, are enormously thick concrete walls 
of a large cella, completely stripped of all its architectural 
decorations, and much concealed by ilex-trees ; see fig. 22, 
Xo. 10. The concrete is formed of alternate layers of soft 
tufa and hard peperino, and in parts is faced with opus incertum. 
It appears to be a work of late Republican or early Imperial 
times, and was once faced with blocks of stone or marble. 

By it is a fine colossal female figure in Greek marble, of 
the first century A.D., which is supposed to be a statue of 
Cybele, and hence this temple is conjecturally called after 
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^ The archaic ei for long i is used. 
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her.i It is a noble figure seated in a throne, wearing the stola 
bound by a girdle, and over it the fullium ; the hair falls in 
front over the shordders. The arms and head, which were 
worked in separate blocks of marble, are missing, but the rest 
of the statue is very well preserved. 

Houses of EepuhKmn Hate. The very interesting remains of 
an extensive house of Eepublican date, near this point (fig. 
22, Xo. 20, 20), are only partly visible, as the house was 
buried under the great artificial platform on which Domitian 
built his palace. Some rooms of this house are now accessible 
below the later level of the hill, at the end of the Cn/jjtu- 
portkus, which leads to the “House of Livia,” just below the 
loggia of the sixteenth-century Casino, which is still left stand- 
ing among the ruins. Other rooms of a similar house can be 
seen deeply sunk below the so-called Bibliotheca of Domitian ; 
showing how deep a valley was filled in and covered by the 
Flavian Palace. It is difiBcult to realise that the floor of 
these lofty rooms, about 30 feet below that of the Flavian 
buildings, was once at the ground level of the Palatine at this 
point. The walls are built of hard tufa blocks, very neatly 
jointed, with simple arched doorways — a very valuable 
example of the domestic architecture of Eepublican Eome, but 
not yet fully exposed. 

The rooms under the “Bibliotheca” are not accessible, 
though they are visible at the bottom of a well-like excavation, 
but those at the end of the Crypto-porticus, which passes under- 
ground near the foundations of the so-called Temple of Jupiter 
Vidor, can be easily e.xamined. These rooms appear to have 
continued in use during late Imperial times, and show several 
late alterations and additions, namely, brick-faced concrete 

' An acdes Matris deum occurs in the list of the Xotitia for the Palatine 
Eegio X. ; and in the Ancyreaii Inscriiition Augustus records aedem 
M.VTKIS • JEAGNAE • IX • PAL.\Tio • FECI ; but this building more prob- 
ably formed part of the great group of temples built by Augustus in the 
Area of Apollo ; see vol. i. p. 18.3. 
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walls, and a coarse mosaic floor decorated with large fishes, 
probably not earlier than the time of Caracalla. The other- 
rooms appear to have been buried and abandoned, like the 
house under the great Peristyle of Domitian. 

We pass now to another part of the Palatine, to the north 
of the Flavian Palace. 

The Ttiaple of Jupiter Stator was traditionally one of the 
earliest buildings of Eome,^ being built by Eomulus in fulfil- 
ment of a vow made during the repulse of the Romans by the 
Sabine inhabitants of the Capitoline Hill; Liv. i. 12. 

During this battle the Romans were driven back within 
the walls of Poina Quadruta, retreating through the Porta 
Miigonia, and it was near that gate that the temple of Jupiter 
Stator is said to have been built, 'Pco,u.uXo? p.ev ISpvcraTO 
lepov 'Opdaairp Au vapa rat? KaXovp.epat<; Alv/ccoviai 
TTuXais', ai <j}epov(riv elf to UaXarlop eic rijf lepdf oSov ; 
Dionys. ii. 50. Its position is also described by Ovid (Fast. 
vi. 793) thus — 

Tempus idem Stator aedis hahet, qunm Romulus olim 
Ante Palatini candidit ora iugi. 

See also Trist. iii. 1. 31 — 

hide petens de.dram, Porta at, ait, ista Pcdati ; 

Hie Stator; hie priiaam condita Roma fait. 

And Plutarch (Cic. 16) speaks of it as being “built at the 
start of the Sacra Via ”; see also Plutar. Poin. 18. 

This temple was also close by the house of Tarcpiinius 
Priscus ; see Livy,i. 41 ; and Solinus (Polyhistor, i. 24) mentions 
that Tarquin lived by the Porta Mugoaiap the site of which, 

' The temple of Jupiter Ferctrius, on the Capitoliaw, is the only other 
temple which is recorded as being earlier than this. 

- “ Tarquinius Priscus {liaUtarit) ad Mugoniam Portam, supra 
Summarii Kovam Viain.” The Summa Hova and the Summa Sacra Via 
almost meet a little way outside the Porta Mugonia ; see fig. 22. Pliny 
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on the road leading from the Suiiimi Sacra Via (by the Arch 
of Titus) up to the Palatine, has been with some probability 
identified ; fig. 22, JSTo. 39. 

Te„ipUof According to Vitruvius (iii. 2. a) the Tcmiile of Jupiter 
'stai^t'^ Stator, which was designed by Hermodius, was liemJiile, peri- 
pteral, with eleven columns on the side.s. It was burnt during 
the great fire of Nero’s reign. On several occasions it was 
used as a meeting-place for the Senate, being selected for its 
strength and the safety of its position ; Cicero’s first Oration 
against Catiline was delivered before the Senate in this build- 
ing ; see Cic. In Cat. i. 1. Plutarch, Cic. 16, says — 'O lUiKepuiv 
eKoKet T^v crvyKXTjrov (the Senate) et? to tov STTjaLov 
Ams' tepov, ov SraTcopa ^Vwfiaioi koXovctiv, iSpvfievov iv 
ap^fi ri}? tepa.'i oSov tt/jo? to IlaXaTion aviovTcov. 

Existing Just within the supposed site of the Porta Minjonia are 
temmns. remains of a concrete jioJium, the surrounding 

masonry of which has been wholly removed : see 40, on fig. 22. 
From the size of these remains it was suggested by Comm. 
Eosa that they are part of the Temple of Jupiter Stator ; but if 
so, the whole temple down to its lowest foundations must 
have been rebuilt under the Empire, a very improbable thins. 
Late as the concrete i.s made not of tufa or peperino onlj', as was 
the case with the concrete of early times, but contains, even 
in its lowest layens, travertine, brick, and even marble ; a sure 
sign of work later than the end of the Eepublic. It seems, 
however, much more probable that the real site of the Temple 
of Jupiter Stator was lower down the hill, nearer to the Sacra. 
Via, aud the place where the Arch uf Titus now stands.^ 

{Hist. Xnt. x.vxiv. 29] mentions a statue wliich .stood in the porth of the 
house of Tarquiiiius Superlms, and was opposite the Tempi: of Jupiter 
Stator. 

1 Mr. F. JI. Nichols is inc-lined to place the Ttmple of Jupiter .Stator 
still farther away “close to the Forum, at the bottom of the Sacred 
tVay” ; see Nichols, Eoriiuii Forum, 1S77, pp. 310 to 318. 

It should be observed that the Temple of Jupiter Stator is not in- 
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At one side of this mined an excavation has been 

made, which shows the mouth of a large brick drain; and 
leading down to it from the surface of the ground, close by the 
temple, are remains of a shaft or vertical drain built of blocks of 
tufa, on two of which are inscribed the names of two Greeks, 
possibly stonemasons. Diodes and PMlocrates, in characters of 
the third or second centiu-y B.c. 

FILOCR A -TZ 
DIOC[eM I— 

These inscribed blocks have been wrongly supposed to be 
part of the foundations of the temple, but their size, shape, 
and position show that they belong to a separate structure, 
and were simply part of a down-shaft, possibly to carry surface 
rain water into the sewer below. 

The road mentioned by Plutarch (Cic. 16), as going up to 
the Palatine starts from a point where the Summa Xum Via 
runs into the Clinis near the Arch of Titus : this junction of 
the three roads was exposed to view in 1884 ; some of the 
basalt paving is formed of exceptionally massive blocks, and 
is earlier in date than most of the roads in the Forum. 

Privitte Houses. In the first century B.C. that part of the 
Palatine Hill which faces towards the Sacra Via, the Furam 
PiOmanum, and the Capitoline Hill, appears to have been the 
favourite quarter for the houses of rich and influential Eoman 
citizens; see Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 109 to 112. Here was 
the house of the orator Lucius Crassus, valued at six million 
sesterces (£60,000),^ which had in its Atrium six small columns 
of Hymettian marble, which were thought an extravagance, 
unsuited to the modesty of a Eoman citizen (Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
xxxvi. 114), and gained him the nickname of the Palatine 

eluded among the buildings of the Palatine Hill in the Regxonary 
Catalogue, but is catalogued in Megio IT. along with the Temple of 
Itomidus and the adjacent Templuni vrbis Itomae ; see vol. ii. p. 17. 

^ A million sesterces, roughly speaking, was equal to about £10,000. 
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Venus, given him by M. Brutus, Caesar’s murderer (see Pliny, 
Hid. Nat. xxxvi. 8) ; this house apparently became the property 
of M. Aemilius Scaurus, a man of enormous wealth, who in 
58 B.C. built the temporary theatre, which the stern Pliny 
{Hist. Nut. xxxvi. 114) also highly reprobates for its luxurious 
splendour ; see vol. ii. p. 62. This house, enlarged and made 
more magnificent by Scaurus, was bought by Clodius for 
nearly fifteen million sesterces, about £150,000; see Ascon. 
ad Cic. Pro Scauro ; and Pliny, Hist. Nat. xvii. 6. 

Cicero’s house was on the lower slopes of the Palatine 
towards the Domus Puhika of the Pontifex Maximus, where 
Julius Caesar lived while ho held that office.’^ Cicero’s house 
was originally built by M. Livius Drusus, and then passed to 
a namesake and relative of the orator Crassus, from whom it 
was bought by Cicero; see Cic. Pro Homo, 37, and De Harm. 
8, 33. That it was immediately below the house of Clodius 
is shown by Cicero’s threat to add new stories to his house in 
order to block out from Clodius the sight of the city he had 
sought to destroy {De Haras. 15). The house Cicero refers to 
was one previously possessed by Clodius, not the house which 
had belonged to Scaurus, as Clodius only bought the latter 
very shortly before his death. 

A large hou.se in this northern angle of the Palatine was 
possessed by Q. Lutatius Catulus, the builder of the Tulularium ; 
see vol. i. p, 372. Its Porticus was built out of the spoils won 
by him and Marius from the Cimbri in 102 b.c. ; see Cic. Pro 
Dorno, 43, and Val. Max. vi. 3. 1. Catiline, and Q. Hortensius, 
Cicero’s rival, also had houses in this cpiarter ; as well as 
several other wealthy Eomans. 

The commanding view, and the vicinity of this site to the 
Forum Piorumum, no doubt were among the chief reasons for 
its popularity, and hence the feelings of indignation aroused 
when Caligula absorbed nearly the whole of the ground 

1 Cicero called himself “Caesar’s neighbour" ; Ad Fura. v. 6, and Ad 
Att. xii. 45. 
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occupied by these, the finest among the private houses of 
Home, in order to build his gigantic palace, which has 
obliterated all traces of these memorable buildings. 


The present entrance to the Palatine Hill from the line of Remains bn 

ths £YltTCmC6, 

the Vkus Tuscus leads first to the remains of a row of buildings 
of Imperial date, which have been constructed on the slope of 
the Palatine, outside the old line of wall, where the hill rises 
out of the low ground of the Vdahrura. Remains of these 
houses and of some stairs have recently been excavated. The 
stairs, which are formed of blocks of travertine, form a com- 
munication between the different levels of the hillside and 
the valley of the relubrum. 

Nearly opposite the present entrance to the Palatine, set muses 
high up against its steep and artificially-scarped side above 
the Vdabnua, there are still existing extensive remains of a 
row of buildings in c/pi's retkidatum, apparently of the first cen- 
tury B.C.; fig. 22, No. 2, 2, 2. These appear to be portions of 
a long series of private houses, built against the cliff along the 
line of the primitive circuit-wall of Roma Quadrata,^ and rising, 
when they were complete, above the level of the summit of 
the hill. They are partly concealed by brick-faced walls of 
the early Imperial period ; but remains of a fine building, in 
the neatest sort of ojjus retkidaium, can be seen just opposite 
the Church of S. Teodoro, high up, through arched openings 
in the later concrete and brick wall. 

Passing now to the south-west of the Palatine, the side s'.!!', side. 
towards the Circus Maximus, there are, on the outside of Roma 
Quadnda, very extensive remains of buildings, in a long line 
from the west angle of the hill towards and beyond the Scalae 
Caci; fig. 22, Nos. 6, 3, 4. 

^ The present entrance to the Palatine brings the visitor opposite this 
line of buildings, immediately on passing through the turnstile, near the 
circular Church of S. Teodoro. 
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These rows of chambers have been supposed to be part of 
the Bomiii Tiheriana, or Palace of Tiberius ; see Suet. Tih. 5 ; 
Tac-i^isv'. i. 27, and iii. 71. This supposition is supported bj" the 
construction of the existing remains ; the beautiful ofius rduu- 
hdum, with which the older concrete walls of these buildings 
are faced, may from its .style be attiibuted to a period not 
later than the first part of Tiberius’ reign. ^ 

This long line of buildings is set, like the “Wall of 
Eomulus,” on a sort of shelf cut in the tufa rock. They are 
built against the cliff, partly in place of and partly covering 
the primitive wall, in such a waj- that the third or fourth stoiy 
is level with the top of the hill ; stories higher still rose above 
the summit of the Palatine, so that these once very lofty 
buildings were entered at two different levels, one from the 
lower platform about half-way down the slope, and the other 
from the top of the cliff There are many other Homan 
examples of this method of building houses against the face 
of a .scarped cliif Another interesting example of this, in 
the Horti SaUustiani, is described at vol. ii. p. 242. 

What the precise use of these long rows of vaulted chambers 
maj' have been is difficult to guess, but they were probably for 
slaves or soldiers on guard. The rooms are mostly small, and 
some are mere cells ; the larger and handsomer rooms were 
probably in the higher stories which no longer exist. 

These small vaulted chambers are all remarkable for the 
beauty of their construction ; tufa only is used both for the 
concrete and also for the facing, e.xcept that some of the 
semicircular vaults are made of concrete formed of pumice 
stone mixed with the lime and p(j~~olana, instead of tufa, for 
the sake of its superior lightness. Those parts where brick 

1 Some parts, esper-ially at the e,^treine west angle, are faced with the 
mi.veJ u^tiis refu-ulotum and brick ; exactly resembling tliat of the lower 
part of Caligula's Palace, described at vol. i. p. 53. But those buildin"s 
which hare facing of opus l■eticu^atlnn uii mixed with any brick even 
at the angles, are probably earlier in date than Caligula's time. 
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facing occurs are all later additions. At many points remains 
of stairs exist, leading from the lower level to the summit of 
the hill. These buildings, except at one point, are not yet 
excavated to their lowest story, and it is evident that they 
were once much more extensive. They were in fact great 
substructions by which the level top of the Palatine was once 
extended over series of vaulted chambers, piled one above the 
other, in the direction of the great Circus below, in the same 
way as the Palace of Caligula extends over the slopes of the 
Palatine towards the Forum. 

At one place, near the top of the present winding path, 
opposite the Temple of Jupiter Vidor (so called), there are 
remains of a large hypocaust, the under door of which, formed 
of hard opus siyniiutm or testaceinn, and covered wdth the 
stumps of the square pilae on which the upper concrete floor 
rested, still exists at a level flush with the top of the hill. 
This hypocaust once extended far beyond the edge of the cliff, 
over the toji of some of these many-storied substructures ; 
fig. 22, No. 4, 4. 

Traces of painted stucco remain on the walls of these 
interesting early buildings, and some of them have well- 
preserved mosaic floors, with simple patterns of small neatly- 
fitted tesserae in white marble and brown lava. 

Altar to the Unhwicn Goil. In front of this line of buildings, 
on the level midway between the Yelabrum and the top of the 
hill, a very interesting altar, dedicated by C. Sestius Calvinus 
to an mihuncn god or goddess, was discovered in 1820, and is 
still in situ ; fig. 22, No. 7. The form of this altar is a very 
primitive one, and this example, though not earlier than about 
100 B.C., is certainlj’a copy of a much older altar, such as 
that in the Cortile of the Palazzo dei Conservator! on the 
Capitol, which is cut in tufa. 

The Palatine altar is of coarse travertine, once covered 
with fine white stucco (opus albariurn) ; on it is inscribed in 
archaistic form — 
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SEI • DEO ■ SEI • DEIVAE • SAC(ram) 
c • SEXTIVS ■ c • F • CALVIXVS • PR(aetor) 

DE • SENATI ■ SEXTEXTIA ■ RESTITVIT ^ 

Mommsen (Ci/r. In. Lat. i. 632) attributes the restoration of 
this altar to the younger C. Sestius Calvinus, the son of the 


> 



Consul of that name, who is mentioned by Cicero as being a 
candidate for the Praetorship against C. Servilius Glaucia in 
100 B.c. ; see Cic. De Orat ii. 61. 249. 

The vague dedication of this altar “ recalls that one which 

^ The ei for i, in sel and deivae, and the genitive senaf.i, are early 
forms. 

- Compare Acts of the Apostles, xvii. 2-3 ; Aid. Cell. ii. 28 ; Plutar. 
Camil. 30 ; and Cato, Dc re rns. 139. 
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Varro {ap. Aul. Gell. xvi. 17) mentions as being consecrated 
to Aius loquens^ (the speaking voice) in the Luciis Vestae, in 
infiina nova Via, in commemoration of a ghostly voice heard in 
the night as a warning of the ajiproach of the Gauls. This 
latter altar must have been moved when Caligula built his 
great palace over the sacred grove of Vesta ; and Mommsen 
suggests that the existing one is that which once stood in 
the Lucus Veikte. The absence, however, of any mention of 
Aius loquens on the inscription makes this seem improbable. 
Moreover, this is not the only instance of a Eoman dedication 
to an unknown deity. - 

“ House of Livia,” or “ House of Gerjuxicus ” 

(Xo. 18 on fig. 22). 

The so-called “■House of Livia” is a very well preserved 
and complete specimen of a Eoman house of the time of 
Augustus. Like the “Dorms Tiberiana,” it is constructed of 
tufa concrete, with very neat opus rcticulaturu facing, and with 
quoins and arches of small rectangular tufa blocks, a very fine 
example of the earliest sort of oqms reticidutum, without any of 
that admixture of brick courses or cjuoins, such as appear to 
have been used soon after the reign of Augustus ; see fig. 4. 

Like other buildings on this part of the Palatine, this 
house shows that once the level was much more uneven and 
broken into hollows and ridges than it was under the later 
Empire. The lower story of the house, with its more public 
rooms, is set in a sort of hole against the side of a low rocky 
ridge, in such a way that the upper story behind is level with 
the road which runs along the higher ridge. 

^ The Romans appear to have been fond of a strange reduplication of 
names for a deity ; besides Aius loquens or Tocutius, they had a Fors 
Fortuna, and other similar phrases. 

- Cf. the invocation on an inscription of the Fratres Armies, “ Sive 
deo sive deae hi cujus tiitela hie lucus loeusqiie est." Marini, Atti dei frat. 
Arval. pi. x.xxii. and p. 370. 
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A tlight of travertine stairs, with vaulted roof (fig. 2-5, B), 
leads down to the open Atrium at the lower level, and into 
this, on two sides, various public rooms open ; the bedrooms 
and private apartments are all behind, at the higher level 
of the hill (fig. 25, EEE). 

The paintings on the walls of the rooms opening on to the 
Afriti'in are fine and well-preserved examples of Eoman wall- 
painting, earlier in date than most at Pompeii, and equal in 
execution to the best of them; see Mon. Inst. AnJi. Eoin. xi. 
Tav. 22, 23 ; and Eenier, Les jjei/itnres du Palutin, Paris, 1870. 

In the centre, opposite the entrance, is the TaUinirnt, a sort 
of parlour; in the middle of the wall on the left is a fine 
painting of lo watched by Argus, while Hermes approaches 
stealthily round a large rock, preparing to kill Argus and so 
liberate lo. This picture is well composed, and painted with 
some delicacy ; it appears to be the work of a Greek artist, 
as the names of the figures represented were painted under 
each in Greek letters. ePMHO is the only one now legible, 
as this and all the paintings in this house have suffered much 
since they were expo.sed to light in 1SG9 to 1870. 

On the same wall is a curious street scene at night, with 
fanciful architecture ; lofty houses, from the nundows and 
porticoes of which figures are looking out ; others are walking 
bearing lanterns and torches. 

Xear this, and on the end wall also, are small gracefully- 
designed paintings, which represent easel pictures hung on the 
walls, and are of special interest, as showing the form of the 
movable pictures of the Eomans. They are represented as 
panel-paintings, each with folding doors, like a mediaeval 
triiitijili ; the doors are shown open, in perspective. The 
subjects of these sham easel pictures appear to be sacrificial 
or domestic .scenes; they have gracefully- draped female 
figures, partly Hellenic in style, and recalling the style of 
figures on certain Lite Greek vases. 

On the end wall is a large painting, now much damaged, 
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of the Cyclops Polyphemus, -with Cupid on his shoulder watch- 



Fig. 25. 

Plan of the so-called “House of Livia." ^ 

A. Crypto-portious leading to Caligula’s Palace. 

B. Stairs down to the Atrium. 

CC. Pedestals for statues in the Atrium. 
r>. 27arrow stairs from the Atrium to the upper floor. 

EE. Bedrooms. 

F. Stairs to highest story, now destroyed. 

Gr. Harrow Crypto-porticus, not fully excavated. 

H. Crypto-porticus leading to the Flavian Palace, and branching off 
to the cisterns under the so-called “Temple of Jupiter Victor.'’ 
JKLil. Series of bath-rooms. 

NN. Shops opening into the public street, 00. 

P. Remains of an early tufa building. 

Q. Piscina. 

ing the nymph Galatea, who is riding on a sea monster among 
the waves. 

^ Tliis plan is by mistake placed upside down with reference to the 
general plan on fig. 22. 
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The lower jiart of the walls has a plain dado ; and in the 
upper part, between the pictures, are series of slender columns, 
entablatures, and other sham architectural details, painted in 
violent perspective, and in imitation of relief with strong 
shadows — examples of that decline in taste which Yitruvius 
(vii. 5. 3) so strongly reprobates. 

Against the walls of the Tahliaum are fixed some lead 
water-pipes, which were found in this house, though later in 
date than the building itself. On them inscriptions are cast 
in relief, repeated apparently on each jdate of lead out of 
which the pipes are formed. Lead pipes were not cast into 
tubular form by the Romans, but were made of cast plates, 
rolled round, and joined with a longitudinal lap or seam, which 
was beaten together and then soldered. The pipes were joined 
endways, in lengths of about 10 feet, by an enlarged socket 
being formed in one end by beating it over a wooden conical 
core, while the other was contracted by hammering so as to 
slip into the enlarged part, and then the two ends were 
soldered together. The plates out of which these pipes are 
rolled were about 16 inches wide, 10 feet long, and ^ to -I inch 
thick. ^ Their inscriptions are (1) ivliae ■ AVG — probably 
the Julia who was the daughter of Titus ; (2) F • pescex- 
MVS • EROS • CAESABV3I — an imperial freedman ; and (3) dip 
D03IITIAXI ■ C.AESAR • AVG • SVB • CVEA • EVTYCHI ■ L • PROC 


EEC • HYJiNVS • CAESAR • X • SER •, that is : “III the revjn Ilf the 
eiiVfieyOT Do'iiiitianus Cuescw jiuijusiud ; uiidev the ciire of the 
Ijrocurator [lA'iuiini iii\ the freednum Entijchiu^. Hymnns, a dare 
of our Cuerar, made if.” The oval water-tank (fig. 25, Q), on 
the other side of the Cnjpto-purtkus, appears to have been con- 
structed at some later time to supply the house of Livia. 
irvrai On each side of the TabUimm is a side-room {'da); that on 
ptunttniii. sham architectural paintings of columns and 

entablature on a plinth or dado. At the end are graceful 


j Further information about Roman water-pipes of lead and other 
materials is given in vol. ii. chaj). x. 
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winged female figures and hanging foliage, designed with great 
spirit, and very delicately executed. The dado is painted so 
as to imitate marble and red porphyry, a tasteless method of simm 
decoration which the Romans used very largely; gaiidmess 
and much show at little cost being characteristics of the art of 
Rome under the Empire. Vitruvius (vii. 5. 1) speaks of the 
painting of sham marbles on walls as being an early method 
of decoration, used before the introduction of real marble into 
Rome. 

The <(J<i on the right of the TahUioim also has painted 
columns, from which hang large wreaths of fruit and foliage, 
richly designed, ami painted with much efiective realism. 

There is also a curious intermediate frieze, painted in a Landscapes. 
monochromatic way with various shades of yellow; it is 
divided into long panels, representing fanciful landscape scenes, 
with rivers, bridges, temples, men, and animals, among which 
are some camels ; it is all very minute in scale, and has very 
little decorative effect. 

The Ti'idiidnm, also, has a painted series of columns on Dining- 

1 1 • yooili 

a plinth ; the panels are mostly vermilion, and above is a pciintin!;s, 
frieze of rudely-painted sham marble ; and above that, small 
panels containing glass vessels full of fruit. The fruit seen 
through the transparent glass is cleverly rendered. Below 
are large panels of rudely-painted trees, birds, and animals, 
evidently the work of a very inferior artist to the Greek who 
painted the pictures in the Tahlinum. 

In technique these paintings resemble those found at 
Pompeii, and appear to be executed by more than one 
process.^ The plain-coloured grounds, over which the pictures 
are painted, were probably done by the encaustic process, that 
is, the pigments were applied with a hot wax medium ; fresh 
wax was then rubbed over the surface, and melted into the 
stucco by the application of a brazier of charcoal, and the 
whole surface then brought to a high mechanical polish by 
^ On Roman wall-paintings, see vol. i. p. 94 seq. 
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rubbing with linen. Over this polished surface the pictures 
were painted, and then fixed by a further application of wax 
and the hot brazier ; the process is described by Vitruvius 
(vii. 9. 3) ; see vol. i. p. 97. 

sfi/ies nr The stylcs of painting used in this house are described by 
■paintiwj. Yitruvius (vii. 5) at some length. He objects to the fanciful 
architectural designs, and to such weak and incongruous things 
as candelabra being made to support entablatures ; and also to 
the human figures growing out of foliage. Tiie “House of 
Livia ” was certainly built and decorated about the time that 
A’itruvius was writing, and it is interesting to find how closely 
its paintings illustrate his remarks. 

Tiuiiniiujn. In those walls of the Tiulhainn which are on the outside 
of the house, and therefore exposed to damp, special precautions 
have been taken to protect the paintings from wet soaking 
through ; the whole walls are lined on the inside by fiange- 
tiles, so fixed as to leave an air-cavity between the wall and 
the thick coating of stucco, which is afterwauls laid over the 
tiles. 

These “ flange- tiles ” have a projecting rim along two 
sides, thus i i , and are set with the rims touching the 
wall, so that there is an air-space, equal in thickness to the 
projection of the rims, between the face of the wall and the 
flat surface of the tile on which the painted stucco is laid. 


A very minute description is given by Vitruvius (vii. 4. 
2) of two methods to prevent wall-paintings from being 
injured by damp. One system is to cover the whole inner 


surface of the wall with a laj'er of tiles with an air-space 
between them and the wall— very like the method adopted in 
ffoitmc this house. The other system is to huikl the wall hollow, the 
method still in use for houses in damp or exposed situations. 


In both cases Vitruvius is careful to provide for the ventilation 


of the air-cavities, and also for a system of drainage, by which 
any water which got into the cavity might harmlessiy drain 
away at the foot of the wall. Another form of tiles used for 
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ivall-linings was the teijiihi iiVAiaiwita (Vitruvius, vii. 4. 2), with TeAviae 
four small projecting bosses which rested against the wall and 
so made an air-cavity between it and the main surface of the 
teijvja. Examples of these have been found in Eome, at 
Pompeii, and other places in Italy. 

The Hange-tiles, with projecting rims along two sides, were 
called tii/iduij cuui /iHnr/iiiiliii^ : see Vitr. v. 10. 3. They were 
commonly used for rooting, as well as for wall-linings. 

The doors of these rooms have simple mosaic patterns of .vosai'cs. 
hexagons and triangles in grey lava and white limestone, 
with small like those of the Lomas Fulluv. (see vol. i. 

p. 303). 

The Tridinhoti is paved with white mosaic, studded with 
irregularly-shaped bits of coloured Oriental marbles and 
alabaster, then much rarer in Rome than they afterwards 
became ; they appear very brilliant from contrast with the 
white ground. 

Xext to the Triclinium is a dark room, vaulted in tirfa con- 
crete, as are the rooms above mentioned ; this is possibly a 
kitchen, and by it a narrow stair (fig. 2'), D) ascends to the 
upper story, part of which could also be entered from the 
road at the higher level. 

Ujjper Floor. The numerous upper rooms (fig. 25, EEE) Upper floor. 
are very small, some are barely 6 feet square. Remains of a 
staircase (fig. 25, F) exists which once led to a higher story 
still, now destroyed. At this part of the house there are 
foundation walls of some later building, cast in rough concrete, 
and easily distinguishable from the neat opus retkiilatnm of the 
original structure. 

A door ojiposite this staircase leads into the long Crypto- 
portkus (fig. 25, H) which branched in three directions; see 19, 

^ Good e.xamples of terjidae r,mmiiiatae are iireserved in the Opera del 
Duomo at Orvieto. Each tile was fi.ved by four large iron nails which 
passed through holes in the centres of the projecting bosses. Others, 
found in Rome, are in the lluseo delle Terme. 
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19 on the Palatine Plan, fig. 22. One branch leads into the 
ancient Eopublican house described abo^ e, and from it stairs 
descend to the rock-cut chambers under the Temple (so called) 
of Jupiter Victor ; another branch (fig. 25, G) turns off at a 
sharp angle to the left, and a third continues in a straight line 
towards the Fluvkm Fuluce; the two latter are not yet cleared 
out, but the main passage is accessible and well worth ex])loring. 
It is easily entered at the 2 )oint mentioned, close by the stairs 
in the upper story of the “House of Livia,” and will lead the 
visitor out to the dajdight again in one of the rooms of the 
massively-built house of the Eeimblican period.^ 

In addition to the private rooms in the “ House of Livia,” 
the part of the house which faces on to the road at the higher 
level contains two small shops which open on to the road, but 
have no doors leading into the house itself ; fig. 2o, XX. 

Another CnjiAo-jKirtkui, starts from near the top of the 
stairs leading down to the Atrium, and communicates with the 
long CriqAo-jmticiis (fig. 22, Xo. 31), which runs into the Palace 
of Caligula, and afterwards was connected with the Flavian 
Palace. In the part of this passage (fig. 25, A) which connects 
this so-called ‘‘ Hotidc of Licla" with Caligula’s Criqitv-qi/yiiicus, 
the vault is decorated with very beautiful and spirited reliefs, 
modelled in wet stucco, representing cupids, birds, animals, and 
graceful foliage, designed with great taste, and moulded with 
wonderful skill ; each figure or group is enclosed in a moulded 
panel, with egg and dart enrichments round it, Xear the 
angle where the Cri/jifo-jiorficns turns towards the “House of 
Livia ” is a large oval pifcina or water-tank, lined with the 
hard ivjnbvnii — hydraidic cement made of lime and 

pounded pottery ; see Q on fig. 25. 

The manner in which the house is connected by a side 
passage with the Crtipto-poi-tiais of Caligula makes it very 
probable that this so-called “ Hovde, of Livia” is the house of 
Caligida’s father Germanicus, into which the murderers of 

^ This house is described above at j), 175 . 
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Caligula escaped after stabbing him in the passage, while he 
was returning to his palace from some theatrical shows in the 
Area Falatiiia, which was probably the site now occupied by 
the Flavian Palace ; this is described by Josephus, Ant. Jud. 
xix. 1. 1-1, and by Suet. Cal. .)8. In any case, this house is 
certainly earlier than the time of Germanicus, and was 
probaljly built during the reign of Augustus. 

Xear the “ House of Livia” there is a row of small vaulted 
chambers opening on to a paved road (fig. 2'2, Xo. 16, 16), 
which leads towarils the cliff overhanging the Vdalrmn ; these 
look like shops, and have travertine thresholds grooved for 
wooden shop-fronts; they are supposed to belong to the 
Boinii-. Tihiriana, but are probably later than the reign of 
Tiberius. 

Between these shops and the “ House of Livia ” is the 
interesting well already mentioned (fig. 22, Xo. 15), with a 
deep round shaft lined with blocks of pejjeriwi, and above 
ground a jilain stone jndcal or well-mouth which shows the 
wear of the ropes which drew up the buckets. 

The Domus Augustaxa axd the Area of Apollo. ^ 

Xothing of this marvellous group of buildings is now 
visible (fig. 22, Xos. 47, 47 and 48), but a portion of the Area of 
Apollo was excavated in the sixteenth century. That part of 
the Palatine, on the south-west of the Area ApoUinis, whicii 
contained the Palace of Augustus was excavated in 1775, when 
its plan was published by Guattani, Manumenti ontichi inedifi 
di Piornn, 1785; and from the drawings made then the plan 
given, at Xo. 48 on fig. 22, is taken. At present a nunnery 
(the Villa Mills) stands over the ruins of Augustus’ Palace ; 
and the foundations of this modern building have probably 
destroyed much that was seen by Guattani. 

' See an excellent paper on this subject by the Comm. Lanciani, in 
Bull. Com. Ai'ch. Buid. fasc. iv. 1SS3. 
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The Palace of Augustus (fig. 22, Xo. 48), though a very 
handsome building, rich with Greek and Oriental marbles, was 
but small compared to the enormous palaces of the succeeding 
emperors. It stood in a noble position, near the edge of the 
cliff towards the Vallis Murcia and the Circus Mumuius, with a 
fine view of the Aventine Hill opposite. The Villa Mills now 
covers most of its site, and no part of it is visible above 
ground. 

The palace consisted of a large PtrisbjU, surrounded with 
rooms on all sides, two stories high ; the Peristgle itself was in 
two stories, having a second tier of columns over the first. 
Xone of the surrounding rooms are large, but they appear to 
have been very graceful in proportion, with rich marble 
panelling and pilasters on the Avails. The ceilings were domed 
or formed with barrel vaults, and the walls contained many 
niches for statues. The floors had simple mosaics or coloured 
marbles in patterns, like that of the Flavian (so called) Lihrurg ; 
and the whole house appears to have been designed with gi’eat 
taste and elegance, very unlike the gigantic and somewhat 
coarse splendours of the later palaces. A good set of drawings, 
plans, sections, and details are given by Guattani in the 
above-mentioned AA'ork, noAv doubly valuable, as no other 
record exists of what this most interesting of imperial 
residences once was like. 

The Tehiple&ml Area of Apollo, Avhich occupied a large part 
of the centre of the Palatine (Xo. 47, on fig. 22), vA'as approached 
from a road leading out of the Suinma Sacra Via, near the line 
of the modern Via di S. Bona\'entura. The entrance, through 
lofty marble Propylaea, probably the “M/vjws” of Pliny 
Nat. xxxvi. 36), led into a very large open Peristyle, surrounded 
with at least fifty-two Corinthian columns of the rich Xumidian 
giallo antico; the rest of the building Avas of Avhite marble 
from Luna and Athens. 

In a sort of shrine or aeclicula on the summit of the areat 
entrance archAvay Augustus placed a celebrated group of 
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Apollo and Artemis in a quadriga by the Greek sculptor 
Lysias ; see Pliny, Hist. Xdt. xxxvi. 36. Pliny says that the 
group -was cut out of one block of marble, but he was probably 
mistaken, as he was when he made the same statement about 
the Laocoon group. 

In the middle of this great Pcristyh or Porticus stood the 
large octustyle Ttidph: uj Apolhj Pciluttiius, so called to 

distinguish it from another Temple of Apollo, outside the 
Portu Ciinncnfnlis, which from its cedar-wood statue, the gift 
of C. Sosius, Avas called the Temple iif Apollo Sosuntiis ; see vol. ii. 
p. 70. 

The Palatine Temple of Apollo Avas begun by Augustus in 
36 B.C., after his Sicilian victory over Sextus Pompeius (Dion 
Cass. xlix. 1.5, and Yell. Pat, II. Ixxxi.), and it Avas dedicated 
in 28 B.c. The Ancyrean inscription records — teaiflaai 
APOLLINIS • I\ • SOLO • M.AGX.AM • PARTEM • EMPTO • FECI. 
See also Dion Cass. liii. 1 ; and ('or. In. Lot. i. p. 403. 
Propertius, Avho Avas present at its consecration, gives a glow- 
ing account of its splendours {El. iv. (v.) 6 tol 1 ), Avhich must haA^e 
surpassed anything that existed even in magnificent Kome, 
not only from the beauty of its materials and architecture, but 
also from the countless Avorks of art it contained in gold, silver, 
ivory, gilt bronze, and marble, many of Avhich Avere the Avork 
of the great Greek sculptors of bygone days, and others by the 
scarcely inferior Greek artists Avho thronged Pome in the 
Augustan Age. 

Inside the Celia of the temple AA'cre statues of Apollo by 
Scopas, Latona by Cephisodotus the son of Praxiteles, and Diana 
by Timotheus (Pliny, Hist. Xut. xxxvi. 24, 2.5, and 32) ; round 
the AA'alls AA’ere statues of the nine Muses ; see Jua'. Aui. 37. 

In the aetos of the Pediment there Avere bronze statues by 
Bupalos and Athenis, the sons of Archermos ^ (Pliny, Hist. 

^ Arcliermos was a famous sculptor in the sixth century b.c., a native 
of Chios. His sods were no less celebrated; see Plin}', Sist. 2^ at. xxxvi. 
11 to 13. 
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Nat. xxxn. 13), and on its apex stood a magnificent colossal 
group of Apollo in a quadriga made of gilt bronze. The fold- 
ing doors ■were covered with ivory reliefs, representing the 
fate of Xiobe’s children, and the discomfiture of the Gaulish 
pillagers at Delphi by the apparition of Apollo holding the 
aegis. 

Xo less than eight}' silver statues of Augustus had been dedi- 
cated in his honour by various donor.s ; and in the Ancyrean 
inscription Augustus i-ecords that he sold these statues of him- 
self, and with the proceeds presented “golden gifts,” in the 
form of tripods, to the Temple of Apollo, dedicating them 
jointly in his own name, and in that of the original donors of 
the silver statues; see also Suet. Amj. 52. 

Within the C'dlu, in addition to the gold tripods, there 
was a large collection of statues, lamps, vases, and other 
works of art in gold and silver (Suet. Aug. 52), as well as 
a very valuable collection of engraved gems, dedicated by the 
young Marcellas, whose premature death was so grievous a 
blow to his uncle Augustus ; see Pliny, But. Xuf. xxxvii. 11. 

Under the statue of Apollo inside its pedestal was a secret 
chamber, in which the Sibylline books were preserved in gilt 
caskets (Suet. Avg. 31), and they continued in safety during 
more than one fire which did much injury to the Temple ; the 
books even survived the great fire of 3G3 A.D., which utterly 
ruined the whole of this group of buildings; Ammian. 
xxiii. 3. 

Lihrui lcS of Apdlu. The sides of the great Peri-fylo vrere 
flanked by two large halls used as libraries, one for Greek, the 
other for Latin books; see Suet. Avg. 29. According to the 
Scholiast on Juv. Suf. i. 128, this library was a BiUwtBai jvrii 
ckilis et liltivlviin Audionim, a somewhat wide classification 
but not including, it appears, works on history. i 

1 Librarians of various grades -n ere appointed to each of these librarie.s, 
under a general director called Proev mfor BihUotluxri i inn Aiirjusti ■ see 
Cor. Lk Lot. vi. 2, 2132, 42-33, 5L38, 51S9, 5190, etc. 
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A third side of the Peristyle was occupied by another still 
larger hall, in which Augustus, when old and failing in health, 
used occasionally to convene the Senate : Tac. Ann. ii. 37. In 
this hall stood a very beautiful gilt bronze colossal statue of 
Apollo, of Etruscan workmanship, 50 feet high (Pliny, Hid. 
Hat. xxxiv. 43) ; and on its walls were portrait reliefs of 
celebrated writers, in the form of medallions {dquA) of gilt 
bronze;^ see Tac. Ann. ii. 37 and ii. S3; and cf. Pliny, Hid. 
Hat. XXXV. 9 to 11, on the eastern of decorating libraries with 
portraits. 

Pliny also mentions (Hid. Xnf. vii. 58) examples of ancient 
Greek inscriptions cut on bronze fahiilni'^ which were preserved 
in the Palatine library. One of them, he says, had the follow- 
ing dedicatory inscription — XavaiKpdrrjf; Tiaaixevov 'Adrjv- 
flio? dvWrjxev. 

Between the Numidian columns of the Ptridyle stood fifty 
statues of the daughters of Danaus, and opposite each Danaid, 
in the open area of the court, there was an equestrian statue 
of her murdered bridegroom,- one of the sons of Aegyptus ; 
see Schol. ad Pers. ii. 5G ; and Ovid, Trid. III. i. 61. 

Many fragments of these statues, and some pieces of the 
fifty-two fluted columns of Xumidian <jiaUo, were found in the 
time of Pope Alexander TII., and again in 1869. Among them 
was a statue of Heracles, the pedestal of which was inscribed 
■with the name of Lysippus, ATSHIIIOT EPPON. This 
statue was taken to Florence by Duke Cos imo__de) Medici, 
where it still ex iHs : see Yacca, Memmin, pp. 32 and 77, vol. iv. 
of Xardini, Huiia Ant., ed. Xibby, 1820. 

In the middle of the open area, in front of the steps of the 
Temple, was an altar, surrounded by the celebrated statues of 
four oxen in bronze by the Greek sculptor ^ Myron — 

^ It appears to have "been usual for the Romans to decorate their libraries 
v-ith portraits of famous authors, in bronze, marble, modelled in stucco, 
or painted. For an example of the latter see Pliny, Ejiis. iv. 2S. 

■ Murdered, all except one ; see Hor. OJ. iii. 9. 21-52. 
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A o-reat many fine pieces of sculpture have been found at 
different times among the remains of these buildings ; one of 
the most beautiful is the ancient marble copy of the Apollo 
Sauroctonos of Praxiteles, now in the Vatican. 
cyipUd Fahdine Temple of Vesta. Behind this great Petistijle, 

' between it and the Palace of Augustus, a small round Tt tuple 
of Vesta, a copy probably of the ancient one by the Fitri'in 
Piomanum, was built by Augiistu.s when he was elected Fontifex 
Maximus in 12 B.C. The dedication of the Altar and Temple 
of Vesta is thus recorded in an inscription {C. I. L. I. p. 392) 
[AEDICVL].\ • ET ■ [ARA] • VESTAE • IX • BOMV • IMP • CAESAKIS 
AVGV[!5TI-PO]XTIF-MA[xnil]-DEDIC.ATA,ST • QVIRI.\IO-ET -VALGIO 

tjf coss. On that occasion Augustus gave the official residence of 
PvHtitu. Pontiff to the Vestal Virgins ; and having built himself a 
palace adjoining the Area of Apollo Palafiiius, he built near it 
a new temple to Vesta, in order that he, in his quality of chief 
Pontiff, might lii'e (as the Poutifet: Maximus always had lived) 
with a temple to Vesta close to his door. Ovid {Fast. iv. 919), 
with the flattery of a Court poet, speaks of this part of the 
Palatine as being shared by three deities, Apollo, Vesta, and 
Augustus — 

Phoeh's luihd pexrterti, Vestae pars alttra cessil ; 

Quod siipfrest illis Urtius ipse tend. 

State Palatinae lawns, jtraetextarpie qvvrcu 
Sht domus; ueternos tres habet una cleos. 

Cf. Ovid, Metam. xv. 864. 

gnuid The circular temple discovered in the sixteenth century 
tempe. Palatine was probably Augustus’ Temple of 

Vesta-, a sketch of it is given in a MS. by Ligorio, Cod. Ursin. 

Vat 3439, fol. 25; and is rejmoduced by Lanciani, Bull. Cum. 

Arch Porn. 1883, Tav. 17. It was built of blocks of tufa, 
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possibly for religious reasons, tufa being the most primitive 
building material in Rome. 

“ lioma QiiiiiJratit.” AYithin the Area of Ajiollo was also a 
mysterious object ( some kind of BairvXof), which ap pears to 
have symbolised the ancient Brim a Quadrafu. This sacred 
object, which was probably a cubical block of stone used as 
an altar, was called iiV/ni/ Qaadrata, and was surrounded by a 
circular trench, the Mandas, a symbol of the mystic plough- 
turned furrow, the sidcus prindijeidus by which the pomoer him or 
sacred circuit-line was marked, in accordance with the primitive 
religious ceremonies performed while founding a new city. 

The Ternplc of Vidonj, which gave its name to the CUcvs 
Vidoriae, was originally built on the site of a prehistoric altar 
to Victory ; Dionys. i. 32. In 294 B.C. it was rebuilt by the 
Consul L. Postumius Megellus, out of money collected in the 
form of fines by the Curule Aediles ; Livy, x. 33. In the 
Temple of Victory, in 204 B.C., was placed a sacred Baefi/lus 
or meteoric stone, which was supposed to be the symbol of the 
Phrj-gian goddess Mater Idaea ; Livy, xxix. 14. A few years 
later a special Temple of the Magna Deurn Mater was built to 
enshrine it. 

The temple was rebuilt by Augustus, and restored by 
later emperors ; it is shown on a rare bronze medallion of Gor- 
dianus III., with a domed cella and projecting portico, on the 
pediment of which is inscribed NEIKH • OIIxVO'I’OPOS 
or Armed Fidorif’ ; see Grueber, Eoman Medallions, London, 
1874, pi. xlii. 

In 1725-28, excavations on the slope of the Palatine, 
towards the Church of S. Maria Liberatrice, brought to light 
considerable remains of this Teiiifle of Victory, and frag- 
ments of its frieze inscribed, [imp • cJaesar • Divi • f • [aedem 
vi]ctoeia[e • REFEc], recording, as the Comm. Lanciani sug- 
gests, the rebuilding by Augustus. Its columns were of 
^lumidian rjiallo, and the rest of white Parian marble ; see 
Bianchini, Pal. del Cesari, 1738, p. 236. 
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In 193 B.c. M. Porcius Cato built near it another small 
aediada to Victory ; Livy, xxxv. 9. 

The smaller Temple of Victory appears to have been 
circular in plan, with a ring of Corinthian columns, like the 
Temple of Vesta. 

The Comm. Lanciani, in the valuable paper on the Area of 
AjjoIIu above mentioned, tells us that an excavation made in 
1869-70 in the garden of the nunnery exposed part of some 
avails which he believes to have belonged to the buildings of 
Augustus. Some of the bricks then found had the following 
bolli or stamps : — 

EX ■ FIC 4 • DOM • L • VALER • SEVERI ) ( CX • DOM • AMANDI 

L • ALL I • MAXIMI ) j VALEAT • QVI • EEC. 

Others have 

OPVS ■ DOL • EX • PR • FAV.S • AVO • EX • FIG • POXT • LAX • FESTVS j 
FOETVXAT • DOJIITIORVil • LVCAXI • ET • TVLLI.^ 

These bricks are considerably later than the time of Augustus, 
and must have belonged to some restoration of the original 
building during the Flavian period or even later. 

The Palace of Caligula. 

The Piilare if Calhjvla (fig. 22, Xos. 36, 37, 38) occupies a 
very large area of the northern angle of the Palatine, the original 
contour of which was very much cut away and altered to form 
a site for this gigantic building,- which spread not only over 
a large space on the top of the hill, but also over the sacred 
Groce of Vesta, and the ground once occupied by the houses of 
Clodius, Cicero, and other wealthy Komans j see vol. i. p. I 69 

4 For an explanation of these anj similar inscriptions see above p I3 
The extravagant size of Caligula’s Palace, like that of Xero’s Golden 
House, is commented on hj- Pliny [Hist. yut. x.x.xvi. Ill), remarks 
his vidinius Uric, a totam ciniji do„iilus 2>rincij}u„i Oui et Xeru-iiis hvjus 
qiiidcn, ne quid dccsset, niirea. 
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With the Lunij Vedae the Sacelliun Vohqnae and the altar of 
Aivs loijtiens must have been destroyed or moved. 

Caligula’s palace extends across the ancient Clifus Fictoriae, 
which, however, was respected bj' Caligula to the extent that 
he did not block it up, but raised his palace above it on a 
series of immensely loftj- arches. The lower part of the jialace 
faced on to the Xova Via, which separated it from the Atnam 
Ft-dofi, and extended along this road nearly as far as the point 
where it joins the Clints Palutinns near the Arch of Titus. 
What now exists is little more than the massive and lofty 
substructures by which Caligula raised, as it were, the lower 
slopes of the Palatine to a level with its summit, and it was 
mainly from this highest level that the grand rooms of the 
palace appear to have been entered. The whole building must 
have reached the astonishing height of over 120 feet, and pos- 
sibly a good deal more, as it is now impossible to tell how 
high the palace once reached above the top of the Palatine 
Hill. 

The rooms of the existing substructures were entered from 
various levels, the lowest from the J\vra Fin, the next from 
the foot of the CUms FiduriM, near the site of the ancient 
Porta Piomanula, other rooms from the top of the Clivus, where 
the modern Casino now stands, and lastly the rooms (now 
mostly destroyed) which were entered from the highest part 
of the Palatine at its northern angle. 

These various levels are connected by numerous staircases, 
some wide and easy of ascent, like the one on the left immedi- 
ately on entering the palace at the foot of the Clinis Fidurke, 
others very steep and narrow. Some stairs which start from 
the right of the Clints are only 1 foot 9 inches wide. The 
steps of these narrow stairs, probably only used by slaves, are 
made of large square tiles of earthenware ; those leading up 
from the Nova Fia are of travertine ; and the more important 
stairs to the state rooms were of marble on a concrete founda- 
tion. 
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It is impossible to make out the precise uses of a great 
many of the rooms in the substructions of the palace ; many 
are lighted only by small square openings in the vault, or by 
borrowed light, while some had no natural light at all, and 
look as if they could only have been store-rooms. They are 
probably partly rooms of slaves and soldiers on guard, whose ' 
comfort was but little regarded bj' the Eomans. 

On both the Xova Tin and the C'liais Vidunae rows of 
vaulted chambers open, which appear to have been shops, as 
they have wide openings with long tnn-ertine thresholds, 
grooved to hold a movable wooden front and counter, very 
similar to those in the bazaars of modern Oriental cities. 
Pivot-holes and cjuadrant-shaped marks on the travertine sills 
show where small side doors in the wooden fronts opened 
inwards. 1 In many of these chambers simple mosaic floors 
remain, and traces of painted stucco on the walls. 

Fig. 26 shows one of these shop-fronts ; the woodwork is 
restored from existing evidence of many kinds, namelj-, the 
grooves and holes for fixing the wood in the existing stone 
and brickwork, and also from casts that have skilfully been 
made at Pompeii, by pouring plaster into the voids in the 
ashes left by the burning of the wooden shop-fronts and 
doors. The arrangement was very simple ; part of the front 
was hinged, so that it could be let down to form a projecting 
counter, and at night pulled up to form a closed shutter. 

Every Eoman shop, whether in Italy or in distant colonies, 
seems to have been arranged in this way. Moreover, all 
Eoman shops appear to have been quite small, exactly as is 


1 All Roman sliops appear to have been arranged with these wooden 
fronts and small side doors ; these can be clearly traced in the row of 
shops in the curved side of Trajan’s Forum against the Quirinal Hill 
(see vol. ii. p. 33), and in many other places. The large sill, with its lonv 
groove and flat sinking at one side for the door, always bears witness to 
the existence of a shop. These are very common among the existing 
remains of ancient Rome. 
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still the case in the East. A rich dealer may have a large 
warehouse, hut his actual shop is no larger than those of his 
poorer fellow-tradesmen. 

In mediaeval times the same arrangement of shop-fronts 



Fig. it). 

Typical example of a Eoinan sliop-lroiit, restored from e.xisting evidence 
ill Koine and at Pompeii. 

On the right hand side of the sketch the counter is shown pulled up so as 
to form a shutter completely closing in the sliop-tront. 

was almost universal throughout Europe, and still survives m 
a few remote places.^ 

In some cases a variety of the arrangement shonn in fig. 
26 was used. In addition to the flap which formed the 

^ dost Amman's interesting series of cuts representing various trades 
and handicrafts, printed at Frankfort, 156S, shows several shop-fronts of 
precisely the Roinaii design. 
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counter, the upper part of the front was hinged so as to pull 
upwards, and form a jrrojec-ting shelter over the counter. 

Looking up to the right, on ascending the CUfUb Vidurtae, 
well-preserved remains can he seen of the start of what has 
been supposed to be the bi'idge by which Caligula connected 
the Palatine and the Capitulium ; see p. 273. This is a gallery 
or passage partly supported on large stone corbels carrying 
a series of low concrete and brick arches ; the soffit of these 
and the side of the bridge are richly decorated with delicate 
reliefs, modelled in stucco, of figures and foliage, in a network 
of panelling with enriched mouldings, all once covered with 
gold and coloured decoration, and de.signed with great skill 
and beauty of effect. The floor of the bridge has simple 
mosaic, and at one point its marble balustrade still remains in 
situ, formed of light openwork in white marble, imitating 
wooden tresselling, with round bosses to emphasise the inter- 
section of the cross pieces. This special design for balustrading 
appears to have been universally used in Pome ; other existing 
cancdli or screens, such as those in the Flafk/i BasiUm and the 
fragments in the Forum from the and tha Ihtiilifyi Julia, 

resemble this one even in the details of the moulded plinth 
and capping.^ 

Several small rooms or ante-chambers, through which the 
emperor must have passed on his waj- to the bridge," are 
richly decorated with a combination of coloured stucco reliefs 
and painting on the flat, very gorgeous in effect, but almost 
invisible from want of light, except that of lamps, es jecially 
when the whole of the upper vaulting was perfect, 
r On the right of the higher part of the Clivus I 'dnriai’, 
extending over the summit of the hill, are a number o ' larger 
room.s, once richly decorated with numerous statues, marble 

' Such screens were commoiilv useil to fill ui' the lower j jjj 
intercoluniniations of open colonnades, such as those round the peristvles 
of large houses, and hetween the piers or columns of the meat puljlio 
Basilicac. 
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columns, mosaics, and wall-linings of various coloured marblesd 
Tliese handsome rooms were probably part of the emperor’s 
state apartments. At the back of this part of the iialace a 
large number of extensive dark substructures reach to the end 
of Caligula s Vri/pto-jiuiih'iii (fig. 22, 31, 31), and it was above 
these that the emperor’s chief state rooms appear to have 
been, but are now almost comjdetelj- gone. The modern 
Cnsinn is built upon part of these massive under-chambers, 
some of which were evidently used for grinding corn, baking 
bread, and other domestic purposes. 

Jleflio'Is of Ciiii.'ti'iiiiiiiii. The methods of construction em- 
ployed in Caligula’s Palace are worthy of attention. 

The lower part, that between the Tld'O-ior and the 

filial, Via, is of concrete faced with mixed brickwork and o^ms 
I'dii'iilatuia-, all ciuoins and inner angles, and all the facing 
arches, have the brick lining, but the central space of each 
concrete wall is faced with the tufa iipii.^ rAh.iihtiiiu, alternating 
■"Tth bands of brick facing, one foot deep. In this sort of 
'vork, which is a transition from the old oinn nikiihdmn to 
complete facing of brick, the use of cut tufa voussoirs for 
arches, or rectangular blocks for angles, is avoided. - 

In the upper part of the palace none but brick facing to 
the concrete i,s used ; it is very sound, solid work, but not 
so neat as other rather later e.xamples. The biicks are 
of the usual triangular form, about 12 inches long by to li- 
thick, udth joints | to I inch. At intervals of about 2 feet 
C inches one bond-course of tiles, 2 Eoman feet square, is built 
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' Pliny {Ifiif. Sat. xxxvi. 3S) mentions a number of statues Ijy 
famous Greek sculptors which were placed tit PaJatiiius domos Caisaruui. 

An example of this is illustrated above, fig. 5, vol. i. p. 5-3. The 
finest example in Rome of this mixed use of brick and ujms riticuldum 
facing is to be seen in the lower walls of the Thernno' of Tiha. where 
they cut throng h the remains of Xero's Goldcti House ; see vol. ii. p. 149. 
Oil the date of the o^nis refAcidatiini facing, both with and v ithout an 
admixture of brick, see vol. i. p. 54. 
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into the concrete of the wall and passes through its whole 
thickness ; these tiles are about 2 inches thick. 

The concrete core of the walls is either of broken bits of 
brick or tufa, or both mixed : in some places a few bits of 
white marble are mixed with the other materials of the con- 
crete ; and occasional!}' broken travertine replaces the tufa or 
brick fragments.^ 

Earthenware socketed pipes, about a foot in diameter, are 
built into the concrete wall at iiitein als all over the building, 
reaching from the lowest to the highest points of the walls : 
some of these are smoke flues, others are lain-water down- 
pipes. 

The vaulting and arches of the whole building are cast by 
pouring fluid concrete on to wooden centering; in .some pilaces 
numbers of mnphoive arc imbedded in the vaults to diminish 
the weight on its haunches. None of the fine brick facing 
was originally left visible ; the whole of it was either covered 
with painted stucco or with marble linings. A thick coat 
of cement backing was laid between the maible slabs and 
the smooth brick facing, the whole surface of which was 
studded with largo iron nails or marble i>lug3, to form a 
key or hold for the cement backing or stucco facing. The 
foundation walls, in some place.s to a considerable height 
above the ground, are of Ikck concrete, cast in wooden fram- 
ing ; the impress of the wooden uprights is visible at regular 
intervals, as is shown in fig. 3 in \ ol. i. p. 
t,j Sr'ilae Ainihiiuie ( 1 ); Suet. Aikj. 72 . From near the entrance 
to Caligula’s Palace at the Pviiu H'lmaunlii a wide flight of 
steps (fig. 22 , No. 34 ) descends to the JSoi'u V'ia,~ and thence 
probably continues down to the Forum under the modern 

1 This variety of material eomes from the fact tliat all the laokeu hits 
of marble, stone, or brick, which otherwise would have been wasted, were 
utilised for inakiiig the concrete for the walls. 

See vol. i. p. ■-'22 for an account of the Xuca I'la, and classical refer- 
ences to these stairs. They are also shown at 'S’o. 54 on the Forvm Plan. 
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Church of S. Maria Liberatrice. The lower stage of these 
steps (not yet excavated) is partly shown on a recently 
discovered fragment of the MarUc PJith (see Fhia nf Forum), 
passing in a sloj)ing direction towards the Temj-'k of Casfnr. 
These steps are partly cut in the tufa rock of the hill ; they 
were once lined with marble, and ap 2 )ear from the character 
of the brick facing on the side walls to he contemporary 
irith Caligula’s Palace. It is probable that an earlier flight 
of steps existed hero in the reign of Augustus. 

The Cni^ito-portirur: (No. 31 on fig. 22), probably that in 
which Caligula was murdered, starts from the .suh.struetions 
of his palace, near the so-called “ Tcuiph rf Jujiifer t>tafor,'’ and 
runs for about 130 yard.s in a straight line, till it reaches the 
short richly-decorated part which leads into the house sup- 
posed to he that of Germanicus ; see vol. i. p. 182. 

Near the north-eastern end some interesting pieces of 
sculpture are preserved, among them a fine marble sarcophagus, 
with a series of reliefs illustrating the story of Jason's in- 
constancy and IMedea’s double vengeance. 

This long semi-subterranean j^assage was covered with a 
barrel vault, ornamented in parts by painting, and in other 
parts by ver}’ magnificent mosaics of mixed marble and glass 
fci^rrae. It was lighted by a series of windows on one side, 
formed in the springing of the vaulted roof ; the floor was of 
simple mosaics, and the walls were covered with slabs of 
polished marble of many colours, fixed by clamps of iron and 
bronze, many of which still remain. On the north-west side 
two staircases lead uj) to the higher level of the hill overlook- 
ing the Virus Tiisciis ; fig. 22, No. 32, 32. 

The socket-jointed clay pipes for carrying the rain-water 
from the roof of the Cri/^jfo-jyorticus into the drain under its 
floor can be seen embedded in the concrete walls at regular 
intervals. 
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At the farther end of this passage, a short branch, at right 
angles (fig. 22, No. 30), leads under the ground to the Flaiian 
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Falnce ; and a staircase at its termination communicates with 
an ante-room behind the apse of the Fladun Biidli'-'i (fig. 22, 
Empenu - 1^0. 29). This is evidently so arranged that the emperor 
could pass to and from his seat in the Tribune of the Basilica 
by a quite private way, unseen and uninterrupted l)y the 
crowd of suitors or lawj’ers who thronged the emperor’s Hall 
of Justice. This branch passage i.s not earlier than the 
Flavian Palace, and part of it has been rebuilt in the reign of 
Severiis, about 195 a.d. 

Other restorations of the time of Severus, very carelessly 
executed, are visible in the short passage leading to the ‘•House 
of Germanicus or Livia.” These later walls have cut throuoh 

O 

and destroyed a great deal of the beautiful stucco reliefs on 
the vaulting, as is mentioned above at p. 182. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE PALATINE HILL (omtiilVed). 

The Flunou Pnhnv, mostly built by Domitian, was the next 
great addition to the buildings by which the Roman emperors 
gradually covered the whole of the Palatine Hill ; see fig. 22, 
Nos. 21 to 29. 

The enormous theft of land from the Roman people which 
Nero had accomplished in order to build his Clolden House 
was atoned for b}' the politic Vespasian and Titus who 
destroyed the sumptuous Palace of Nero, and devoted a great 
part of its site to the pleasures of the people, by building the 
Colosseum and the great I'hci-mne of Titus on the Esquiline. 

It appears probable that, after he had destroyed the Oohlea 
House of Nero, the Emiieror Titus began to build this Palace 
on the Palatine Hill, though the building cannot have been 
far advanced at the time of his premature death. Pliny (Hist. 
Hat. xxxiv. . 5 . 3 ) mentions a bronze group of two boys playing 
with knuckle-bones [imtaigalhuides) by the famous Polj'cleitus 
of Sicyon as having been placed in Titi impemtoris atrio. 

It is, however, possible that Pliny refers to the Thermae of 
Titus on the Esquiline, as he speaks of the Laocoon group, 
which was found in the Therrwje, as being in domo Titi ; see 
Hist. Hat. xxxvi. 37, and below, vol, ii. p. 1.37. 

Partly, no doubt, to make up for this great loss of Imperial 
state rooms, Titus began and Domitian completed, on the 
central part of the Palatine Hill, a very large and magnificent 
series of public rooms, the south-west part of which flanked the 
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^tate house of Aiigustus, while on the other side they were connected 
TOo„,s. j-jjg Pa^iace of Caligula by the Crii^itn-jiuiiidH mentioned 

above. This great hnilding of Domitian contained no private 
rooms or domestic offices ; it was merelv a va>t scries of state 
apartments/ and was an adjunct to the earlier palacc.s, which 
the emperors continued to use for all juivate piufioses. 
in't'j The construction of this great palace causeil \'ery iin 2 iortant 
i ‘- pg made in the contour of the hill at this part. It 
is rai.sed on a very large and lofty platform, forming a great 
level area extending over a natural valley, so that 2 'ai-t of the 
floor of the Flavian Palace is high abo\ e the natural surface of 
the ground. The manner in which this ])latform has covered 
an ancient house is described in vol. i. p. ICO, and in a similar 
way another house, of the early jrart of the first century A.D., 
is buried under the floor of Domitian'.-- great Fd-ktyU ; near 
Xo. 24 on fig. 22. 

Eariyhousc. Buried Hovse. This house was luiilt in a valley which 
appears once to have divided the Palatine Hill into two 
portions ; this depression was filled and oljliterated Iry the 
Flavian Palace being built over it at a level even higher than 
that of the rising ground on each side. Steps have now been 
formed down to the buried house under the central area of the 
PciistijlCj so that part of it i.s now ^ i.sible, together with the 
great concrete foundation walls of the palace above, which cut 
thiough and have partially destroyed this once richly decorated 
little house. 

thc^ivrmi vaults, decorated with moulded 

panels of stucco and painted ornaments, are still in good 
preservation ; as is also part of its very beautiful floor, covered 

1 To impress on tlie Roman people the pahlic diaraeter of this palace, 
the Emperor Xerva (according to the younger Pliny) inscribed outside it 
the rvorJs aede.s • pvblicae. 

Part of the Flavian Palace, with its columns .still in tlieir place, is 
shown by Bianchini, Ftda-o dci C'. -arL Veioua, 1738 ; hut his plans Lre 
very fanciful. 
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with polished Oriental marbles of unusual brilliance and 
richness. 

The concrete foundations which cut through this house 
show clearly the Eoman method of casting concrete walls with 
a framework of upright timbers and planking forming a sort 
of long box, into which the semi-fluid concrete was poured. 
The imj)rint of the upright stakes, which left deep grooves 7d 
iuches wide by G inches deep, are as fresh as if the concrete 
had onl}- just set ; and so are the marks of the horizontal 
boards 8 inches wide, nailed against the upright posts, which 
were set at intervals of 3 feet. 

hen those chambers were first cleared out even the grain 
of the wood boards was quite visible in some places printed 
on the cement face of these concrete walls. This is one of the 
best places in Rome for e.xamining the method of casting 
concrete Avails in the boardetl frameivork shoAA'n in fig. 3 in 
vol. i. p. 48. 

The Palace of Domitian, Avith all its splendour of Avall- 
linings and columns of rich marbles, and the countless statues * 
Avhich adorned it, are enthusiastically described by the courtier- 
poet Statius (Sill-, iv. 11. IS), AA’ho giA'es an account of a 
banquet given by Domitian, at Avhich he Avas present, in terms 
of the most exaggerated adulation. 

This jralace consists of a large open Pcristi/lf or Porticus,'^ 
as the Romans called it (fig. 22, Xo. 24), and round it are 
grouped the various jAublic state-rooms of Avhich the palace 
consists. The Peristyle was a sort of cloister, open in the 
middle, and surrounded Avith a Corinthian colonnade originally 
tAvo stories high. The shafts of the columns and the fluted 
pilasters against the AAmlls Avere of the rich purple -marked 
'parona~etto from Phrygia, AA’ith capitals, bases, and entablatures 
of Avhite Luna marble. 

The walls Avere lined Avith coloured Oriental marbles, highly 
polished, and diA’ided into panels AA'ith moulded framing. A 
^ The Roman portions was taken from the stoa of the Greeks. 
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}fa,hk good deal of the moulded plinth of this irall-lining is still In 
situ ; the louver part is of the golden yellow (ijiatlo) of Xumidia ; 
the upper part was arranged to give higlily-dccorati\'e effects 
by varying the panels and framing with different combina- 
tions of all the various coloured marldes used in Eome, 
with an admixture of the even more gorgeous red and green 
porphyries and Oriental alabaster. In parts grey and red 
granite from Egypt was used and many large monolithic 
columns were of these granites ; others were of the deep red 
porphyry of Upper Egj-pt, from the quarries mentioned in 
vol. i. p. 2-1. The pavement was of similar Oriental marbles 
and porphyries in large slabs. There was probably a statue of 
colossal siiie between each pair of columns. 

Tndinun,,. The Ti uTi Ilium, or state bancj^ueting-room (fig. 22, Xo. 22), 
opens out of the south-we.st side of the Permfi/hu It was deco- 
rated in an even more gorgeous way, with marble and porphyry 
columns, statue.s, and wall-linings. The emperor's seat at 
table was in a slightly curved reces.s, like an apse, opposite the 
!:ect,!e. entrance from the Peruhjh. The pavement of this, j)art of 
which is still well preserved, is the most beautiful ancient 
example that yet exists in Eome. The patterns are simple — 
circles within squares, leaf-like curved figures, and the like, 
but the rich colours of the materials used, and the skill with 
which they are arranged, so as each to enhance the brilliance 
of the pieces next to it, give the whole an effect of much 
splendour. Eed and green porphyry and many different- 
coloured marldes are used in this sedih pavement. 
yyi„pi,- Xijinr^i'ieum. The room on the south-east of the TrirUnium 

acum. 11-1 

has not been excavated, as the ground is still in the possession 
of the nuns A^ho inhabit the ^ ilia ^lills j but the room opposite 
is fairly well preserved ; fig. 22, Xo. 23. This is a Xjiiqilmeum, 
a room completely lined with various kinds of marble, native 
and foreign, with niches for statues ; in the centre is an 
elaborate oval fountain, with a large water-basin, into which 
jets poured from the central raised part, containing statues of 
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nymjjhs and water-gods, which were arranged in a series of 
small semicircular recesses. Aquatic plants and flowers in G'/ een-lwu 
jiots were probably set among the statues. Some large 
windows open from the Tridiniiim into the X/ri/ipluuiiin, so 
that the banqueters would be cooled and refreshed by the 
splash of the falling water and the scent of the flowers. The 
floor was of the rich Oriental alabaster, from Arabia or 
Egypt. 

Adjoining the Xipn/ihuenrn, on the north-west side of the 
Pcriityle (fig. 22, Xo. 2.5, 2.5) is a row of small rooms all once 
richly decorated with coloured marbles and statues ; a similar 
series of rooms, probably, occupies the corresponding position, 
as yet unexcavated, on the opposite side. 

'fhrone-rooin. — The north-east side of the PeridijJe is mainly Thmue- 
occupied by the grand thnnii'-ivum (fig. 22, Xo. 27), where the 
emperor gave receptions on state occasions. This was, archi- 
tecturally, the most magnificent hall of all ; it was surrounded 
by colossal statues cut in red and green porphyry,^ set in 

^ There is no stronger syiiiptoiii of the deeaJence iu taste which was 
growing in lionie at the end of the first century .a.d. than the lilciug uhich 
was then beginning for .statue.s carved in tlie.se enoriuoubly haid substances, 
the biilliant colour and markings of which render them quite unfit for 
sculpture, their chief attraction beiug their very great cost, and the 
immense labour that must have been wasted on each. No tool, except 
some form of the diamond drill, will work these materials, and the process 
of grinding and drilling them into shape must have been extremely slow ; 
moreover, to bring out the rich colours it was necessary to polish them — 
a process of great difficult}' with the varied contours of a statue. It was 
from Egypt that the Romans derived their taste for statuary in refractory 
materials, and probably from the same country they got the special tools 
rec|uired to work them ; see vol. i. p. So. Pliny (Hist. Xaf. xxxvi. o7) 
mentions as a great curiosity a statue made of porphyry, which was 
brought from Egypt as a piresent to the Emperor Claudius ; Pliny's good 
taste did not approve of it — ‘'Non admodum probata novitate. Nemo 
certe postea imitatus est " — showing that at least till the middle of the first 
century a.d. no porphyry statue had been made in Rome. A very fine 
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seven large niches, alternating with seven richly-ornamented 
doorways, between which were set Corinthian columns of 
lificdiur.dfo and fjiiiUn, feet high, each a perfect monolith. 
The entablatures, thresholds, and other jjart-s were of white 
Pentelic and Luna marble, and the various coloured Oriental 
marbles lined the walls, the niches, and the floor. 

In 1720 to 172C excavations made here by the Farnese 
Duke of Parma brought to light an immense quantity of 
colossal basalt and porphyry statues, both whole and frag- 
mentary, now scattered in varioas jJaces, and also much of the 
rich architectural marble work, including sixteen Corinthian 
columns of fnimniKdtn and (jkOhi, and an enormous door-sill of 
Pentelic marlde, now used as the men^a of tlie high altar in the 
Pantheon.^ 

This Farnese Duke owned a great part of the Palatine, 
which was called after hi.s family the Orti Farnesiani ; they 
were connected with the Neapolitan royal family.- The 
discoveries then made are published by Bianchini, Pahr.-o dei 
CniKti, Yerona, 173S, and some of the statues are described by 
Guattani, Xuti'.k di Aidkhitii, 1798. 

On the south-east side of the tlirohe-rouin is a room con- 
taining an altar (fig. 22, No. 28), which, without much reason, 

. has been called the Luniiium or private chapel of the emperor, 
and next to it are remains of the grand staircase which led to 
the upper story, now entirely destroyed. All this part had 
similar wall-linings of rich marbles. 

The Bind ini, or Imperial C'ourt of Justice (fig. 22, No. 
29), on the oppo.site .side of the Palace, is of special interest. 

Jjasalt bast of Dnisus the younger in the British iluseum is Egyptian 
both in material and workmanship. 

^ Amoii,^ the statues discorered in 1724 are two colossal figures of 
Hercules and Baeehiis cut in green porphyry from Mt. Taygetus. They 
are now in the museum at Painia. 

- Hence many of the statues discovered here are now in the iluseum 
of Naples. 
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Though its upper gallery over the aisles is gone, yet it is not 
inapossible to make a fairly complete restoration of the vhole 
hall, which is by far the best -preserved example of that 
special form of the classical Basilka which afterwards became 
the model, almost unaltered, for the Christian church. 

As shown on the plan, it is a rectangular hall, consisting 
of a central nave with an aisle on each side, and a semicircular 
apse at the end opposite the public entrance. The aisles had 
each six bays, with slender Corinthian columns, unfluted, but 
once decorated with metal ornaments, probably of gilt bronze ; 
the pins for fixing these still I'emain in the existing perfect 
column. Over these were a marble entablature and an upper 
gallery, exactly similar in arrangement to the early Christian 
fflfiinenu-nm or women’s gallery, as existing in the Eonian 
churches of the Quattro Banti Iimronati and iS'. Agac^e fnori k 
mura. Stairs to this gallery start from the colonnade out- 
side, on the north-west, and other stairs wind up behind the 
apse. 

At the apsidal end was the Tribune, in which was the 
emperor’s seat of judgment ; and the whole apse is screened 
off from the nave or body of the hall by open marble oAncelli, 
with pilasters at the end, designed with the trestle pattern, 
mentioned above as existing along “Caligula’s bridge. ’ 

This screened-otF tribune in the Christian church became 
the preihijtenj or sanctuary, afterwards called the AaniccI, from 
the auicdli 0 and the celebrant occupied the central throne. 

Part of the colonnade which once extended outside on the 
front towards the Xoca Via formed a porch to the public 
entrance to the BuiUku, corresponding to the nadho: of the 
early Christian church. 

On each side of the apse is a private door leading to the 
rest of the palace, and also (more immediately) to the stairs 
which descend to the Criipto-jjiifticus, which formed a private 
^ Tlie chief secretary of the court sat wiiliin the railing, and was hence 
called the cancellarius, the origin of our word cliancdlor. 
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■ approach from the Flavian Palace to the older Palace of 
Caligula ; see above, p. 198. 

The marble decorations of the Ba.-iiliai were similar to 
those of the rest of the palace. The Hoor had a fine pavement 
of Oriental marbles, apparentl}' a restoration of the time of 
Severus. The marble slabs were bedded on an umler-paving 
of large earthenware tiles, which bear the maker’s stamp, and 
a common auguiy of good luck — ex • nowm • amaxdi 
VALEAT • QVI • FECIT — ‘‘ May the maker thrive.” 
o„tr, The outside of this palace had a handsome colonnade, 

stories high, with untiuted columns of cipolliiw at 
the end, and tiV.tYiiine at the side. 

The whole stands on a loity pudinin, and the end towards 
the Poiia Minjunm and the Sucra Viu occupies a very com- 
manding position, rising high above the sloj'e of the hill. 

.S', w. ('/»'. At the other end of the palace, towards the Circus Maxi- 
mu.s, is an outlying block of handsome buildings, which have 
been with some probability called a lihraiu and Icdnn-hiU 
(hihUotliem and ocndanin), though nothing is really known of 
their names or use: fig. 92, Xo.s. 20, 21, 21. 

Of the former but little remains except some fine paving 
of Oriental marbles, with simple patterns of squares set 
diagonall}' within other squares, a frequently repeated jrattern 
in Roman pavements. A row of rij^ujUiiio columns, irith 
Corinthian capitals and bases of white marble, has been set 
along the side of this room by Comm. Rosa, but it is doubtful 
whether they stood so originally. Below the floor at this 
part remains are visible of the fine Republican house mentioned 
in vol. i. l>. 166. The next room, supposed to be the arudemiu, 
has one end curved, and seats rise against the walls in tiers, 
with rows of niches above them. The whole was richly 
decorated with marble linings. 

V,,,;,.. ot Condrfidion. The concrete foundations of the whole build- 
""til’"''' ing are made of fragments of the hard Java (nlex) which was 
commonly used for the iiaving of roads. Above that the 
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walls are of concrete, mostly made of broken brick, or in part 
bits of travertine, v itli a little marble. Among the late restora- 
tions of the third century, some walls occur made wholly of 
marble concrete, mixed with a few bits of porphyry.^ 

The brick facing which covers the concrete walls is of the 
characteristic Flavian tyjie, with rather thick triangular bricks, 
very regular in appearance, set in the most excellent cement. 
They average rather over li inches in thickness, by 12 inches 
long ; the joints vary from i- to j inch. The whole surface of 
this brick facing is studded with the usual iron nails and 
marble plugs, but in some cases bronze is used instead of iron. 
The clamps which held the marble linings in their place were 
mostly of bronze. At intervals, of from 4 to 5 feet, bond 
tiles, 2 Roman feet scjuare, are built in through the whole 
thickness of the concrete walls. 

The vaults were partly of brick concrete and partly of 
itifa, or pumice-stone concrete. 

In the outer walls, at regular intervals, channels running 
itpwards are formed in the face of the wall, about 12 by 10 
inches, to hold the socketed smoke flue or rain-water pipes. 

The travertine colonnade on the outside of the palace was 
covered with the usual marble dust stucco, and decorated with 
painting. 

In many places signs of e.xtensive rebuilding and restora- 
tions are evident, especially those carried out by Severu.s, 
after a fire in 191 A.D., which devastated a great jxrrt of the 
Palatine buildings. 3Iuch of the existing marble decorations 
of the palace appears to be of the time of Severus. 

Even in the fourth century alterations were being made, 
and by the Nijmj^iltaenin there is a wall, faced with ojnis 
htijfum,” of small tufa blocks and brick courses set alternately, 
which is always a sign of late work.' 

^ After damage by a fire all the injured marble columns and wall- 
linings seem to have been broken up to make concrete for the new walls. 

- The great Circus of ilaxentius on the Via Appia, built soon alter 
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The “ Domes Gelotiaxa." 

s. )r. .If On the south-M’est slope of the Palatine, outside the walls 
of Eoma Quadrata, about the middle of the slope towards the 
Cimii MaAnins, are extensive' remains of a house (fig. '22, Xo. 
49), which, on insufficient evidence, ha.s been supposed to be 
the Doyavs Gdofia'nu, from which Caligula is recorded to have 
watched the races in the (JircuA helow ; sec Suet. Cul. 18. 
But little, however, evhich still exists of this building appear-s 
to be as early in date as the time of Caligula. 

This once extensive house is built against the remains of 
the “ JFall uf and over a .spur-M-all, belonging to the 

same primitive fortifications, which runs at an angle from the 
main line of the circuit down the slope ; see fig. '22, Xo. 2, 
near Xo. 49. 

rihd The house consists of a series of small vaulted rooms, once 
i,o,tav>. Stories high, with a Portlms or colonnade of Corinthian 

columns in front, at its lower level. This Furtkiis, which is 
now largely restored, appears to be of the time of Severus. 
The rooms were partly lined with marble, and partly covered 
with painted stucco ; in one part, by the staircase, a second 
painted coat of stucco has been laid over an earlier decorated 
layer. 

G,vjii! lucked Liscrijjiiuits. One of the most interesting things 
about this ])uilding is the large number of or incised 

inscriptions, which are deeply cut into the plaster. One of 
these, now in the Museo Kircheriano, is the rude draMung of 
a crucified man with the head of an ass or jackal, and a stand- 
ing figure, apparently in act of adoration, with the rudely 
scratched inscription, AAEHAMEXOC CEBETE 0EOX, 
’AXe|d/iej'o? cre/Serat Been; i.c. “ Alexamenos worships God.” 
This is usually taken to be a caricature of the crucified Christ, 

300 A.D., i.s probably one of tlie earliest instances in or near Rome of 
the use of this methorl of wall-facing. 
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but is more probably a scene of Gnostic worship, representing 
the Egyptian god Anubis. A similar device occurs on certain 
late Gnostic gems of Eg}'ptian origin. 

Many of the inscriptions have now crumbled away, and 
others are rapidly following. One, now wholly gone, had a 
sketch of an ass turning a corn -mill, with the superscrip- 
tion LAEOR.\ ■ ASELLK • QVOIIODO - EGO • LABORAVI • ET ■ PEODERIT 
TIBI. “ W ork, 0 Ass, as I have worked, and it will profit 
thee.” 

Other graffiti seem to show that this building was used at 
one time as a school (paedagogiurn) for imperial slaves, e.g. 


CORIX 


MARIAXVS 

THVS • EXIT 

and 

AFER • EXIT 

DE • PEDAGOGIO. 


DE • PEDA60GIV. 


“Corinthus (or Marianus Afer) goes out of school.” 

A number of names appear to have been scratched by 
soldiers : some which still exist are hilarvs • mi • v • d • x, 
i.e. “ Hihrnis Miles Vcteranus Domini Kostri” (the Emperor): 
GniTYNXAXOC ■ V • D • X ; a mixture of Greek and Eoman 
letters : " Epitijnclianus Vcteranus Domini Mostri.” Other names 
which occur are C ■ EMELEVS • AFER; DORYPHORVSj asiaticv.S; 
AKixeoc ; and ROGATVS ; with many varieties of blundered 
spelling. The same name sometimes occurs written both 
ivith Greek and Latin characters, e.g. <tHAiKi • • • ; felicis. 

It has been supposed from these soldiers’ names that the 
building was in part a guard-house, for guards on duty about 
the Imperial palaces. After one pair of names is inscribed 
PEREG, implying that they belong to the Corps called Peregrini, 
or “ Foreign regiment,” whose Camp was on the Caelian Hill ; 
see Xotitia, Pieg. ii. 
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The Palatin'e Stadium. 

On the southern side of that elevated plateau which was 
occupied hy the Area af Aijulh) and the Hunrf if Aar/nfius 
there appears to have been a sudden fall of the level, down 
to a long valley, which lent itself readily to the formation of 
Shi'Uiuii. a StaiUmn or racecourse. Its plan is shown on fig. 22, Xo. 50 ; 

it occupies a very large area, having the exposed end very 
slightly curved,' and a sort of aisle or colonnade, once two 
stories high, running all round it. 

This enormous building, of which little or no record exists 
in any classical writings, appears to have been begun by 
Domitian, mostly built by Hadrian, and either finished, or in 
parts rebuilt, by >ieverus. The earliest part is the whole 
outer wall, with the curved ju’ojection or ejeih-a on one side 
(fig. 22, Xo. 51) and a few of the piers of the colonnade near 
the excavated end. 

Biii'k The brick facings of the time of Domitian and of Hadrian 
j"a"s. similar in character that it is often difficult to dis- 

tinguish between them. Some brick stamjjs, however, in the 
facing of the outer wall are of the Flavian iieriod, and seem to 
show that the StniUuin was at least liegun by Domitian. One 
of the marks is FL.wi • AVi; • L • CLOXi, that is, “ of Chnius 
it freiuhnan rf the Flndon. Ainjuifus.'’ In the curved recess, 
however, and other parts of the outer wall, brick stamps of 
Hadrian’s time appear. The brick facing of Severus is easily 
distinguishable, being very different in appearance from that 
of Hadrian; see vol, i. p. 61. 

Mrnbie Like Other buildings on the Palatine, this was wholly 
covered with slabs of fine marbles. The engaged columns of 
the ambulatory all round the SlaJi/tui are of concrete neatly 
faced with moulded bricks, and then covered with marble 
casing; many of the moulded Corinthian bases of these 
^ This 15 the btaiting end, the other is not yet excavated. 
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columns still remain in situ. The capitals and their entabla- 
ture were of solid Greek marhle. In spite of the Corinthian 
moulding of the bases, the capitals, a few of which exist, are 
of the Tuscan order. The intervals between the piers with 
their half-columns were filled in by eancelU or low marble 
screens, with a richly-moulded plinth, which was simply a 
continuation of the base-moulding of the engaged columns. 
One pier near the recess has still in situ the return of this 
moulding, and its start along the plinth of the screen. Be- 
hind each jiier there is a corresponding pilaster on the face 
of the outer wall, against which once stood a marble column. 

Strange to say, all these wall pilasters, and all the piers 
with half-columns, except a few at the curved end, are of the 
time of Severus, shearing either that the Studiuin was left by 
Hadrian in a very unfinished state, or else that it had suftbred 
so much from fire or earthquake as to need a very extensive 
rebuilding by Severus. 

The lower j)art of the great apse or e.i'.edra- of Hadrian (fig. 
22, Xo. 51) is divided into several rooms, the barrel vaults of 
which supported an upper floor, which was probably a sort of 
enormous state box, from whence the Imperial party watched 
the games below. The upper gallery over the colonnade all 
round must also have held a large number of spectators. 

The semicircular jiiscinae or fountains at the end and one 
side are late additions ; and in the fourth and fifth centuries 
A.D. the building appears to have been clumsily altered, and 
cut up into separate rooms for some purpose, quite difierent 
from that of a racecourse. 

These later additions, consisting especially of a great oval 
chamber, are in some places built over the rich marble linings 
in the most ruthless and brutal way, and the level of the floor 
appears then to have been raised about 2 feet above the old 
paving. Some of these walls are faced with the ugly brick- 
work of the fourth century, while others have the so-called 
“ojuis mictum,’’ brick and tufa alternating. The complete 
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decay into -which this once magnificent building had even then 
fallen is clearly sho’\vn hy the materials of which the concrete 
of these latest walls is made ; namely, broken pieces of rich 
Oriental marbles, with large cpiantities of the valuable red 
porphyry and green basalt. It appears probable that these 
last alterations were the work of the Gothic King Theodoric, 
in about 500 to 510 A.D. 

Theodoric’s enlightened good taste and respect for an- 
tiquity led him to do very much in Eome not only to stop 
the pillaging of temples and public buildings, but also in 
actual works of restoration and repair. He spent large sums 
in this way on the Forum and Basilica of Trajan, the Baths 
of Caracalla, and other buildings. 

Palace of H-adriax. 

Along the south side of the great ShnHum and at its 
western end were a large numl)er of very handsome and 
extensive rooms, which once formed a large palace, part of 
which overlooked the Circus Maximus, while another part 
occupied the higher level of the hill behind the great apsidal 
recess; fig. 22, Nos. 51, 53, 54. 

This palace, built by Hadrian, is now mostly destroyed, 
partly through the fall of its lofty buildings on the slope 
leading to the Circus, and partly because it was destroyed and 
buried by Sept. Severus, when he built his extensive and 
enormously lofty palace over the southern angle and slopes 
of the Palatine. With care, however, much of Hadrian's 
Palace can still be traced, and some idea formed of its original 
magnificence. 

Outside the curved end of the Studium, parts of its lofty 
upper vaulting with deep-sunk lacunaria are still standino- ; 
and further remains, insignificant in height, were exposed in 
the summer of 1884, extending towards the slope of the hill. 
The many fragments of rich architectural decorations found 
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here show that it was adorned with unusual magnificeuce and iikh detail 

delicacy of detail. Elaborate mouldings, corniee.s, plinths, and 

the like were found, cut not only in the usual Oriental marbles, 

but also in the rarer deep red rosso aiitico, and the refractory 

red and green porphyries. Oriental alabaster appears to have 

been used for several of the pavements, and the whole building 

must have been a glowing mass of rich polished stones in 

countless variety of tint, while the vaults had their sunk 

coffers richly decorated with elaborate mouldings in stucco, 

all brilliantly coloured, and picked out with gilding. 


One handsomely -vaulted room (hg. 22, Xo. 53 near the 
words “ B.vths of Severvs ’’), on the south side of the Stadium, 
near the curved end, is still in a very perfect state, but is 
partly choked up by rubbish. It has a large window opening 
into the Stadium, and communicates by a staircase with the 
upper rooms of Hadrian’s Palace. The ceiling is formed by 
four intersecting barrel vaults, decorated very richly with 
deep lacunaria, with elaborate stucco mouldings and central 
rosettes; see fig. 13 in vol. i. p. 71. 


Rich 

cauUuuj. 


This room also communicates with a row of small vaulted 
chambers, opening one into the other, and facing on the road 
(fig. 22, Xo. 55) which leads from the end of the Stadium 
downwards to the valley of the Caelian, under the lofty arches 
of Severus’ Palace. ^ 


Other rooms of Hadrian’s Palace can be traced, half buried Buried 
and concealed under the complicated and extensive substruc- 
tures of Severus’ Palace. Delicate stucco reliefs still exist 
in rooms which are cut through by the foundation walls of 
Severus’ building, and are now quite shut off from light. 
Wooden steps at several places have been fixed, so that the 
visitor can traverse these interesting and somewhat puzzling 
remains, passing through them from the road by the Stadium, 
and reaching at last the higher ground at the top of the hill.- 


^ This road has not yet been excavated to its old level. 

- Since this was written the access to this most interesting part of the 
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The reason for the destruction of so large a part of 
Hadrian’s Palace by Severus arose from the fact that in the 
palace of the latter emf>eror the whole of the state-rooms and 
baths were raised to the higher level above the top of the 
Palatine, and not built, as some of Hadrian’s handsome rooms 
were, on the lower slopes of the hill. It is the gigantic sub- 
structures by which Severus raised the chief floor of his palace 
to an enormous height that have buried and partly obliterated 
the last-mentioned portions of Hadrian’s Palace. 

In addition to these low-lying rooms, other parts of 
Hadrian’s Palace are built on the top of the hill, and consider- 
able remains of these exist at the back of the apsidal eredra 
of the stadiii/i). These rooms are very lofty, and have similar 
vaulted ceilings, with enriched stucco coffers, all once elabo- 
rately coloured and gilt. They extend some way southwards 
from the back of the apse, and join on to the Palace of 
Severus. The great difference in the brick facing of these 
two buildings makes it very easy to distinguish one from the 
other, even when their walls are mixed in a very intricate 
way. 1^0. 52, fig. 22, shows the stairs to these upper rooms. 

The brickwork of both is equally sound and neat, but can 
easily be distinguished one from the other by noticing the 
following details. In Hadrian’s building the bricks are thicker 
and the joints thinner, namely — brich, II- inch; joinf.s, I inch : 
In Severus’ work — bricks, 1 inch ; juints, -| inch.^ In both 

Palatine has been cut off, ami an iron gate has been placed to prevent 
visitors from reaching the lower rooms of Hadrian’s Palace, including the 
veiT handsome room with the coffered vault mentioned above, which is 
one of the finest and best preserved of all the Palatine buildings. 

' These are the ui-cruijc dimensions. The liricks of Severus are hard 
well-burnt triangles, 12 to 14 inches long ; their stamps show that they 
were made of clay from imperial brickfields — up • Don • ex • PK • Dojiixi 
X • .\VG — i.e. Ojmf! dohmc rj: jinicda Doiiiini itnslri Aiiyusti, ‘' Earthen- 
ware fiom the estates of our lord Augustus.’’ iSTames of various brick- 
makers occur ; see examples quoted above, at pp. 13 and 190. 
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cases lumps of tufa and broken bricks are used for the con- 
crete mass of the ivalls, and usually concrete made of lava for 
the foundations. 


Palace of Severus. 

Though a vast series of substructures is still standing, 
comparatively little remains of the once lofty and magnificent 
state apartments which occupied the south corner of the 
Palatine, and extended over its slopes into the valley by the 
Caelian Hill. 

The chief existing remains on the top of the hill are those 
of one of the grand marble staircases (near Xo. 54 on fig. 22) 
leading to the upper rooms, of which no other portion now 
remains.^ Near this there are extensive ruins of baths and 
nyaqjJuiea, reaching as far as the Sfadium, and stretching over 
the buried remains of Hadrian’s lower palace. These baths 
were all sumptuously decorated in the usual way with marble 
linings and enrichments of porphyry, alabaster, and brilliant 
glass mosaics, many of the coloured Usserac of which still lie 
thick among the rubbish. 

The methods of heating with hi/poo(uits and walls covered 
with flue-tiles can be well studied here, and remarkable ex- 
amples exist showing the enormous strength and cohesion of 
the Eoman concrete. 

Instead of the upper floor or stfspeimtra being carried on a 
number of little pillars (jvilae), in many of the rooms it had no 
support whatever except at its edges, so that the whole con- 
crete floor is treated as if it were one immense slab of stone, 
having in some cases a bearing of 20 feet or more. In some 
of the rooms there are deep, strangely-formed chambers below 
the lower floor of the Iii/jjoaiusis, the use of which is quite in- 
explicable ; probably they are only waste spaces occasioned by 

^ Scattered around are many large fragments of the concrete vaulting 
which supported the upper floors, which were paved with coarse mosaics. 
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the necessity to raise the floor of the baths to a high level on 
tall foundation-walls. 

It is difficult, from the scanty existing remains of the 
upper portion of this palace, to realise what its immense 
extent and height must have once been. It not only towered 
many stories above the highest summit of the hill, but also 
reached far beyond the hill, extending over the slope and into 
the valley below. This outlying part of the palace, built at 
the lower level, was constructed on immense arches and tiers 
of vaulted substructions, forming an enormous platform, equal 
in height to the hill itself, and then on this platform, already 
of stupendous height, a great part of the actual palace was 
built, rising high above it, as if this platform had been the 
natural level of the ground. Or, to put it in another form, 
the Palatine Hill was materially enlarged at this southern part 
by an artificial hill of massive concrete walls and vaults. 

One portion of this great platform, built of tiers of lofty 
arches, now reaches out towards the south in a sort of isolated 
promontory, but originally the great gap between this and the 
baths on the hill u'as filled up and bridged over with similar 
lofty substructions which have now fallen. 

Below this a road (fig. 22, No. 55, 55) sloped steeply 
down to the valley, forming one of the main approaches to 
the Palatine. This has not yet been excavated to its original 
level, and the paving of the lower end of the road still re- 
mains buried as high as to the lower tier of arches which 
spanned it like a series of bridges. These arches really are 
flying buttresses, like those which cross the Xm'u Vin from the 
Palace of Caligula to the Atrium Vestue; see fig. 42 in vol. i. 
p. 308. The arches of the lofty jdatform under which this road 
passes, like the rest of the palace, are built of the usual hard 
rock-like concrete, in many respects even more durable than 
masonry. The whole is faced with the very neat though 
wide-jointed brickwork which is characteristic of about the 
years 190 to 250 A.D. 
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Travertine corbels are built in at the springing of all these 
arches ; these were to support the wooden centering or frame- 
work on which the semi-ttuid concrete was cast into the re- 
quired form of arches and vaults, and have the double advantage 
of doing away with the necessity for lofty wooden scaffolding 
to support the original centering, and of making future repairs 
or rebuilding comjiaratively easy.^ 

The substructions of Severus’ Palace, which are built more 
immediately against the slope of the southern angle of the hill, 
contain a large series of kitchens and other domestic offices, 
which are well worthy of attention though they are rather 
devoid of light. 

Part of the arrangements for a plentiful supply of aqueduct 
water is at one point well preserved, and can be visited 
through a vaulted room which opens at the lower level, parallel 
to the foot of the eighteenth -century staircase which now 
leads from near the descending road up to the top of the hilh- 
On passing through this vaulted chamber towards the inner 
rooms the end of a sloping water-channel, formed like the 
spleens of an aqueduct, is reached. The top of this is now gone, 
and the qierim itself forms a convenient passage, leading at a 
gentle slope into a series of large water-cisterns like small 
vaulted rooms, two of which are well preserved. Both these 
cisterns and the channel are lined Avith the hard waterproof 
cement (ojnis iigii'uium) which was specially used for hydraulic 
purposes. 

These cisterns are arranged at different levels, with com- 

1 Similar corbels for centering at the springing of arches are to be seen 
in the Roman bridges across the Tiber, in many of the atiueducts, and in 
other places ; see fig. 12, in vol. i. p. 69. 

- The access to this very interesting part of the building has been 
recently cut off ; this is a serious loss to the student of Roman antiquities, 
as this part of Severus’ buildings was among the most interesting of the 
existing remains on the Palatine Hill. The modern staircase is not shown 
on fig. 22. 
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Series municating openings, so as to overflow from one to the other, 
oTcishiiis. made to supply different parts of the lower rooms of 

the palace. A narrow and steep flight of stairs descends into 
the upper cistern, so that it could he reached for repairs or 
cleaning. The steps are coated with ojnit; s'njiiiiiinn like the 
rest of the cisterns, and the whole surface, including that of 
the sjMCiis, is covered with a hard deposit of carbonate of lime, 
in many thin successive layers, such as was usually formed by 
the rather hard water brought by the ac[ueducts.’^ 

This is perhaps the most interesting and well-preserved 
example in Eome of the cisterns and water-channels used in 
the palaces and houses of the emperors and wealthy citizens. 

The water-channel leads to rooms which appear to have 
been kitchens, sculleries, and the like, and through these a 
communication exists with the upper portions of the palace on 
the top of the hill. 

The water supply of this lofty part of the Palatine was 
brought in the Claudian ac|uetluct, some of the arches of 
which still exist near the foot of the hill on the side towards 
the Caelian Hill. The position of this fragment of the Aqua 
Claudia is shown at No. 56 on fig. 22. 

Septizonoiij). The Septhonium was an outlying part of Severus’ Palace, 
in the valley at the south angle of the hill, which was once 
remarkable for its architectural magnificence and its great 
height. It stood near the point where the continuation of the 
Via Ap/pki, within the Porta Capcna of the Servian wall, led to 
the end of the Circvs MaAinubri This was the road by which 
travellers from Africa and the south generally approached 
Eome, and the Septkonbrm is said to have been built here by 
Severus in order that his Numidian fellow-countrymen might 

^ This process of deposit is still rapidly going on in ail the cisterns and 
pipes which supply modern Rome with aipieduct water. 

- The site of the SejMho/tiiDn does not come within tlie limit.s of the 
plan on fig. 22. It would be a little way outside the lower right hand 
corner of the plan. 
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be impressed with his magnificence immediately on entering 
the walls of Eome ; see Spartian. Sept. See. 24. Its name was oninn 
jjrobably derived from its seven stories or zonnc of colonnades 
towering one above another. It has been doubted whether 
the Septhuniiim can really have been as many as seven stories 
high, but this does not seem impossible or even improbable 
when the immense height of the main block of the palace is 
considered.^ 

The three lower stories of this building, with handsome 
marble columns and other decorations, existed as late as the 
reign of Sixtus Y. (1585-90), who de.stroyed it in order to use 
its columns and marble entablatures in the new Basilica of S. 

Peter. Drawings of it, as then existing, are given by Du 
Ferae in his Fesfi'ij Oi Bmna, 1575, by Palladio, Ardii. lib. iv,, 
and in other works of the sixteenth centiuy.- 

Towards the Circus Muxintus another lofty block is built, Latur u'uvj. 
projecting farther down the western slope of the hill. This 
has been supposed to be an Imperial Pulvinur, or building from 
which the emperor could watch the races in the Circus below. 

It appears mainly to be the work of Heliogabalus and Severus 
Alexander, who both added to and restored the Palace of 
Sept. Severus; see Dion Cass. Lxxii. 24; and Hut. Aug. Sept. 

Sev. 19. 24; Sev. Alex. 24. 25, and Heliog. 3. 8, 24. 

Yeli.v, Geriialus, and the Roads ne.vr them. 

The Felia and the Germnhu or Cennolvs were two outlying 
parts of the Palatine HiU. Varro, Lin. Lut. v. 54, mentions 
them thus, Jnik (Pulatio) Gei'iiialu/n, et Fellas coujunxeruiif . . . 
Gennnlnm a gennanis Itomulo et Renio, quod ad Fkum Ituininodeui 
ili inventl sunt. 

^ See a valuable paper by Jordan, Ball. List., 1S72, p. 145. 

- Records of the destruction of the Septizonivm, and of the quantity of 
columns and other marbles which were obtained by its demolition, are 
published in Bull. Com. Arch., 1S3S, pp. 269-29.S. 
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The position and extent of the Gerjualus are very doubtful, 
but it probably was some ridge at the vestern angle of the 
Palatine, near the corner between the Vdahnim and the Circus 
Mujinius. Owing to the great alterations that have been 
made in the contour of the hill, both in its lower slopes and 
higher points, it is now very difficult to define these primitive 
districts. 

The Velia may, however, with much probability, be identi- 
fied with the ridge between the Palatine and the Esquiline, on 
which the remains of the Temple of Venus ond Itorne now stand, 
and which is crossed b\' the Sununa Sacra Via under the Arch 
of Titus. This ridge was evidently once considerably loftier 
than it is now ; part of its native tufa rock is visible where it 
lias been cut away to form a level area for the temple. 

Moreover, the extent to which the foundations of Xero’s 
Palace on the edge of the Esquiline, near the temple, are ex- 
posed to sight, shows that in Kero’s time the ground here was 
much higher than at present. From 20 to 30 feet high of 
rough foundation-wall is now laid bare.’- 

Tullus Hostilius is said to have had a house on the Velia, 
where afterwards the Aedes Peno.tium stood ; Solinus, Pvli/hkt. 

i. , writes thus, Tnllus Hostilius (liahitavit) in Vella, v.bi postea 
iJeuiii Pevatuui aedes facta est. 

That the Velia. was once a ridge of more commanding 
height is shown by the story of P. Talerius Publicola, who 
began to build himself a house on the Vella, but, being- 
suspected by his fellow-citizens of entertaining too ambitious 
views, he rebuilt it on a more humble site, at the foot of the 
Velia instead of on its summit - see Cic. De Pep. ii. 31 ; Livy, 

ii. 7 : and Plutar. Public. 10. 

Varro {Lin. Lat. v. 54) derives the word Velia from rcllera, 

^ This part of Xero’s Palace is shown in tig. 87, in vol. ii. p. 227. 

- This act of humility was so higliiy appreciatctl that at the death of 
Publicola tlie Senate voted liim the very unusual lionour of a tomb within 
the city walls near the Foinim — dyopds, Dionys. v. 4S. 
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the fleeces of the sheep that pastured there ; but more 
jirohably it is derived from a root f e\o?, meaning a marsh, 
as in Fe/abrum. 

The aedei Penatiinn and the aedes Larirm, which stood on Aedes 
the Summa Sacra Via, were rebuilt by Augustus, as is recorded 
in the inscription of Ancyra — AEDEM - larvm ■ ix • sviDLt 
SACRA • VIA • AEDEII • DEVM • PEXATIVM - IX' • VELIA ■ • ■ FECI. 

The aedes Laruin is probably the same as the Sacelliim 
Lartnn, mentioned by Tacitus {Ann. xii. 24) as one of the 
points in the line of the Pomaerium round Pomu Quadrata ; see 
vol. i. p. 110. 

The Velahriaa} The site of the Vdahruni can be identified Veiabmuu 
with greater precision. It is part, if not all, of the long valley 
which runs from near the river, at the end of the Circus 
Maximus, past the clifl’ of the Palatine to the lowest point of 
the Furinn Puinanum, where the “ Cloaca Maxima ” passes 
under the Basilica Julia. Till the construction of this great 
sewer the Yelabrum appears to have been, even in dry weather, 
a marsh interspersed with pools of stagnant water. A record 
of its name still exists in the Church of S. Giorgio in Velabro. 

Its position is described by Yarro {Lin. Lat. vi. 24) 

Vehibrirm extra urbera anfiqaam (i.e. Boma Quadrata) fait, ivii 
longe a porta Romanula ; and in another place Yarro mentions 
it as being at the foot of the ascent to the Infima Xoca Via. 

It was a district full of shops ; see Plant. Cupt. III. i. 29, and 
Hor. Sat. II. iii. 229. 

The Virus Tiiscus passes through the Velabnm on its course 

^ Tuscic*. 

from the Furiim Bomanum to the Circus Ma.cimHs; see Dionys. 

^ Yarro, Lin. Lat. v. IS, derives Vrlnttnoa, ‘‘a vrheudn,'' from the 
ferry across its marshy pools ; but Dionj-sius more correctly gives the 
word veins, a marsh, as its origin. 

Plutarch’s derivation 5) is from the vela or awnings which were 

sometimes fixed along the whole course of the Velabnnn, between the 
Forum and the Circus JIaximus. 
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Vthijj, u,ii V, 26. The marble gateway erected in honour of Severus and 
his sons by the silversmiths and other merchants of the 
quarter formed an entrance from the Vvlahraia into the Forum 
Boirriiim ; cf. Dionys. i. 40 ; and see vol. ii. p. 304. 

AVhether the Velabrum extended so far as the Forum 
Itoiriaiiam or not is doubtful, nor is it possible to identify its 
.subdivisions into Veluhruui rni/tu-; and muju< (see Vurro, Lin. Lot. 
V. 43 and 1.56), except that the former was probably near the 
Forum, and the latter at the end towards the Aventine. It 
is indeed possible that the.se terms refer to pools of water, 
quite distinct from the district generally called the Vdalruui. 

(7(1. The K(jra Vm. Among the most interesting excavations 
of recent years has been that of the Nova Via, from close by 
the Church of S. Maria Liberatrice to its junction with the 
road which leads up the Palatine to the Fortu Miujonia, 
starting close by the Samma Favra Via at the Arch of Titus ; 
.see fig. 22. 

The Nova Via ajjpears originally to have skirted the sacred 
Grove of Veda (Livy, v. 32. .50 ; and Cic. Le Div. i. 45), but the 
.site of this grove is now occupied by the great Palace of 
Caligula, remains of which face on to almost the whole side of 
the course of the Nova Jla, as far as it has yet been excavated. 

On the opposite side a long piece of the frontage of the 
Nova Via is occupied by the Atrium Ve.dae ; and a series of 
arche.s, spanning the road, act as flying buttresses to support 
both the palace and the Atrium ; see fig. 42, jj. SOt*. 

.s'triOo to Ovid (Fad. vi. 395) speaks of a staircase descending from 
the Nova Via to the Forum — jua Nova Finnmno nuav Via junvta 
Fio'O e.d. These steps appear to be shoTO on the nvirlle plan 
of Pome (see Forum Flan), and were a continuation of those 
leading up from the Nova Ha to the Clivui Virtoriae, just 
outside the Forta Fiomaiiuhi and near the end of the Vehilrum 
(see above, p. lOl)."* Varro {Lin. Lot. y. 3) writes. Hoc 

1 It is not improbalile that these are the Sadue Anularioe by which 
Augustus once lived ; .Suet. Auff. 72. 
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■sacrifidum Jit in Velahro, qua in Novam Viam exitur . . . non 
lonr/e a Porta Pomanula. 

The upper end of the Xora Via, where it joined the road Xom Via 

- . TT*n T 1 Suiiiuia Chid 

up the Falatme xim, was knoAvn as the biuania i\oni / i>i (see injima. 
Solinus, i. 24) ; and the lower end, where it sloped down to 
the Velahnun, was the Injirna Nova Via. This part of its 
course has not yet been determined, but it appears probable 
that it continued to skirt the lower slopes of the Palatine, 
turning at the north angle of the hill round in a south-westerly 
direction, and slanting down till it reached the valley of the 
T diihruii). 

In spite of its name the Xova Via was a very ancient road, 
even in the time of Yarro, first century B.c.' An interesting 
account of this road is given by Lauciani, Kuti'ie degli Saai, 

1882, p. 234. 

The discovery of a crossroad leading up from the Sacra Ciosi aia<i. 
Via, and passing behind the Atrium Vestae to the Nora Via, is 
mentioned below, vol. i. p. 317 ; see fig. 41. 

In the summer of 1884 a number of interesting remains 
of buildings were excavated on both sides of the A oca Via, at 
its highest end. On the Palatine side are a series of vaulted 
rooms, which appear to be part of Caligula’s Palace, though “ 

much of the walls belong to a later rebuilding. Among these 
are remains of a very wide and handsome staircase, which 
must once have formed the chief approach to Caligula’s Palace 
from its lowest level ; the whole of its marble steps and wall- 
linings have been taken away. 

On the opposite side of the road are a number of chambers, 
with stairs which led up to higher stories. The earliest of 
these appear to be of Caligula’s time. Facing on to the road 
is also a curious public fountain in a much ruined state : two FmiatMin. 

' This is often the case vith huildiiigs that are called new. Acitgate 
was the oldest of the London gates ; New College is among the most 
ancient foundations of Oxford : and AVar Bridge is one of the oldest in 
Oxfordshire. 
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or more rectangular shallow tanks or basins, lined with opu-' 
sirjfdinnp are still fairly perfect. 

At the Siimma Xom Via, near the Arch of Titus, are a few 
remains of what was probably a large and very magnificent 
temple. Among these is a large fluted drum of a Corinthian 
column, made of the Phrygian pavoiur.etto, and some enormous 
open rain-water channels, sunk in immense blocks of white 
Athenian marble, rvhich probably surrounded this sumptuous 
building. These may possiblj' belong to the Aedes Penatium, 
rebuilt by Augustus ; but, if so, it must have been a temple 
of greater importance in point of size than its rare mention 
in classical writings would lead one to believe. It is per- 
haps more probable that these splendid pieces of marble 
belonged to the Tetnple of Jiqnter Stator mentioned above, 
see vol. i. p. 167. 


The SacR-\ Via. 

That part of the Sacra Via which passes through the 
Forum Fumamni is described in chap. vi. ; but the name 
Sacra Via was originally applied to part of the road outside 
the south-east limits of the Forum. 

This road was called Sacra from its having Ijeen tradition- 
ally the scene of the solemn treaty concluded between Eomulus 
and the Sabine King Tatius ; Festus, ed. Muller, p. 290 ; or 
possibly from its skirting the TcaqAe of Veda, the Ptegia, and 
other buildings of great sanctity. The name Sacra Via was 
originally confined to the part of the road which is near these 
sacred buildings. In later times the start of the Sacra Jla 
was at the Sacelliim Streniae, the goddess of new-year gifts 
(French Etrennes), an unknown point on the Esquiline (Yarro, 
Lin. Lot. v. 47), which probably was somewhere in the quarter 
now occupied by the Baths of Titus, a portion of the hill 
known as CeroHa. Thence the Saaxi Via probably (after 80 
A.D.) skirted the Colo.sseum, and then ascended the ridge to 
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the Arch of Titus, which spans it at the highest point called 
Siunma Sacra Via; see Plutar. Public. 19. 

From the Arch of Titus the road turned to the north and 
then passed westwards in front of the Basilica of Constantine 
and the Temple of Faustina, skirting the north side of the 
Temple of Ttivus Julius.^ At a little distance in front of this 
temple the Sacra Tua turned at right angles to the south, 
towards the front of the Temple of Castor, and then skirted the 
Basilica Julia, passingwestwards towards the Clivus Capitolinus. 

As is mentioned below (see vol. i. p. "250), the ancient line of 
the Sacra Via was probably somewhat different. Its present 
direction, where it skirts the narrow east end of the central 
space of the Forum, probably dates from the reign of 
Augustus when the Temple of Dims Julius was built. 

It is, moreover, doubtful whether in later times the course 
of triumphal processions did not pass along the road which 
borders the north side of the Forum, passing under the Arch of 
Severus, and so up the Clirus Capitolinus, instead of passing, as 
it did originally, along the south-west side of the Forum. 

The whole of the e.xisting lava paving is very late in date, 
uith the single exception of the bit in front of the steps of the 
Temple of Saturn ; see p. 2.51, fig. 30. The well-known de- 
scription of Horace’s walk along the Sacra Via {Sat. I. ix.) 
makes it appear that in his time it passed along an older line, 
skirting the Temple of Vesta as well as the Basilica Julia ; see 
line 35. 

But, as is mentioned below in vol. i. p. 300, recent excava- 
tions seem to show that the Sacra Via never did pass close by 
the Temple of Vesta, but some distance to the north of it, along 
the side of the Begia which Mr. Xichols identified. Though 
the whole course of this road, from the Esquiline to the 
Capitoline Hill, came to be known as the Sacra Via, yet the 

^ Anastasius Bibliotliecarius, in his Life of S, Felu‘ IJ'., speaks of the 
Church of SS. Cosmas and Damiaims (Temple of Diviis Eomulus) as being 
in the Via Sacra. 
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term was originally used in a much more limited sense, as 
meaning merely that part of it which reached from the east 
end of the Forum to the hill where the Arch of Titus now 
stands, namely, from near the Eegia to the House of the 
Eex Sacrificulus which stood on the slope of the hilL Festus, 
ed. Muller, p. 290, defines it thus. Sacra appellanda est [Via] 
a Eegia ad donxurn Regis Sacrificuli. Yarro, Lin. Lat. v. 47, 
describes it thus, Hujiis Sacrae Viae jyars liaec sola vohjo nota 
est, quae est a Foro emdi gnimore dim. 

The Sacra Via, in its coiu-se between the “Meta Sudans” 
and the Arch of Titus, passes a number of interesting buildings 
on its left ; the whole of this distance on the right is occupied 
by Hadrian’s great Temjde of Venus and Rome. 

Baths of Heliogahalus. On the left are extensive remains 
of baths, the marble linings of which, and the flue-tiles on the 
walls, are in some places well preserved. The brick facing of 
the walls is of that neat and regular sort, -vHth very thin 
bricks and thick joints, which is characteristic of the time of 
Heliogahalus and Severus Alexander — the bricks being only 
about 1 inch thick and the joints | to 1 inch, by only 9 inches 
in length ; see fig. 22, Isos. 45, 46. 

One small Bath-room, with apsidal end, is specially well 
preserved, and is a valuable example of Eoman methods of 
heating. It contains two small marble-lined baths, one square 
and the other semicircular filling in the space included by the 
little apse : both have marble steps for the bather to descend 
Ijy. The curved wall of the apse is partly open, and had two 
small columns supporting the wall above the openinc'. The 
floor is over a Ivjpocav.st, and the whole interior of the room, 
including the baths, is lined with square flue-tiles held by 
strong pieces of T iron to the wall. 

Supposed Christian Basilica. In the middle of these baths 
a very remarkable building has been erected, probably in the 
fifth century A.D., which De Eossi considers to be a Christian 
Basilica, that of S. Maria Antiqiia-, fig. 22, Xo. 46. The 
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older brick-faced walls of the baths are used for this building 
wherever they happen to come in the right place ; the rest of 
the walling, added to form the Basilica, is faced with so-called 
“ opus mixtum ” of brick and tufa, and thus can easily be dis- 
tinguished from the older part. 

The plan of this building is a long nave without aisles, 
with an apsidal end and two small transepts. The part be- 
tween the transepts is marked off from the nave by a step and 
two marble columns, which look as if they defined the begin- 
ning of the chancel ; and the whole aspect of the building is 
exactly that of a Christian church. One point, however, 
throws doubt upon this, and that is, that in the apse, in the 
place which ought to be occupied by the altar, there stands a 
most unmistakable fountain or marble-lined cistern, semi- 
circular in form, concentric with the curve of the apse, and 
leaving a very narrow passage between it and the apse wall. 

This structure appears certainly not later than the apse 
itself, and if so, its presence is almost fatal to the theory of 
this buildina: beins: a Christian Basilica. Another semicircular 
cistern or bath at the other end of the “ nave ” is not incon- 
sistent with the •“ church ” theory, as it might be a font ; it is 
lined with the most magnificent varieties of Oriental alabaster. 

Another part of this curious building is almost inexplicable 
— a very small subterranean chamber, almost below the steps 
between the two columns of the “ chancel.” It is approached 
from the “nave” by a narrow steep stair of sixteen steps; the 
top of this little chamber appears to have communicated with 
the floor above by a shaft made of clay pipes, such as were 
used for flues. If this had been under the site of the altar it 
might have been taken for the amfensio, or tomb of some saint, 
which always existed under the altar of primitive churches, 
but it is not near the apse.^ 

All the marble decorations of this building have evidently 

' The position of this curious little chamber is marked on fig. 22 by a 
small square near No. 46. 
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been stolen from some earlier one ; the floor in the “ transepts '' 
and other places is paved with bits of Oriental marbles, r udely 
broken into squares of about 2 inches — a method of paving 
which was much used in the artistically degraded centuries 
which immediately followed the transference of the seat of the 
Empire to Constantinople. 

Palace of Xero. The whole clift’ of the Palatine which 
overlooks this part of the Sacra Via- is hidden by remains of 
Zero’s enormous palace (fig. 22, Xo. 42, 42), which extended 
over the Snmt Via and the whole of that great valley where 
the Colosseum now stands, and also covered a large space on 
the top of the Esquiline; see below, vol. ii. p. 227. The part 
which is built against this cliff of the Palatine consisted of 
several stories of small vaulted chambers, the lower of which 
only remain, though the marks of the vaults of the upper 
rooms can be seen on the lofty wall which here masks the hill. 

This lofty structure is built on an immensely thick and 
solid stratum of concrete made of broken lava, the most 
durable building material that was ever used. The lower 
rooms are paved with simple mosaics or herring-bone brick- 
work, and the walls are studded in the usual way with iron 
nails to hold the stucco. The brick lining is very neat in 
appearance, made of hard well-burnt bricks, red and yellow 
in colour ; the brick facing of the arches is particularly regular 
and sightly, made of the usual 2 feet square tiles broken into 
two or three pieces, with (at rare intervals) a whole tile inserted 
in the arch ; none, however, of this beautiful brick facinn- was 
left visible, as it was all covered with stucco. The vaults are 
of concrete made of tufa. 

BuihUnij of itnhioini use. In front and partly blocking up 
some of these under-chambers of Xero’s Palace there is an 
enormous mass of Jaca concrete near the to^J of the hill or 
Summa Sacra Via. This is a gigantic platform, about 100 
feet long and 12 feet high at its highest point, where it is 
formed into five great steps (fig. 22, Xo. 43). On it are 
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remains of some very massive building of unknown use, built 
of very large blocks of ^leperino and tracertiue mixed ; some of 
the latter measure 8 feet by T, by 3 feet thick. This building 
has been almost wholly destroyed for the sake of its valuable 
blocks of stone, and no idea can now be formed of its original 
appearance. It is probably of Flavian date, being later than 
the adjacent parts of Nero’s Palace ; and its immense blocks 
of stone are such as were largely used in the buildings of 
Vespasian and Titus. 

Tunis Cartularia. Upon the ruins of this great building 
are some very thick walls of concrete, made wholly with 
broken marble, and rudely faced with other fragments of 
marble ; near No. 44 on fig. '22. These remains belong to a 
very strong mediaeval fortress which once stood here, partly 
built over the Arch of Titus. This was the Tunis Cartularia, 
or Record Tower ; it was more than once used as a stronghold 
or place of refuge by the Popes, especially during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries.^ 

Porticus of late Date. Along the line of the Sacra Via, and 
skirting the Atrium Vestae, there are remains of a long sort of 
Purtkus (see fig. 41, in vol. i. p. 302), evidently late in date, the 
massive foundations of which, made of rudely cast concrete, at 
several places cut into the remains of the earlier Dortu/sPuWi’ra; 
see vol. i. p. 299. The level of the floor of this long building 
was considerably above that of the more ancient Doiims. The 
upper part of this Porticus appears to have been of travertine, 
nearly all of which has been stolen for building materials. It 
probably dates from the fourth century A.D., and Comm. 
Lanciani has suggested that it is the Porticus Margaritaria 
mentioned in the Notitia Catalogue, Reg. viii. 

Other late buildings, once faced with marble, stand on this 
line, nearer to the Sacra Via : some appear to have been shops, 
and others have signs of having been baths. A large apsidal 

' The Tarris Cartularia was still in existence in the sixteenth 
century ; it is shown by Du Ferae in his etching of the Arch of Titus. 
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recess faces the Sacra Via, near this point (see vol. i. p. 302); 
it too Tras once ornamented with rich marbles, but its purpose 
is doubtful. It may possibly have been merely a sheltered 
seat, with a curved marble bench, such as were frecpiently 
erected by the sides of Eoman roads and in other public 
places. 
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CHAPTEE VI 

THE FORUM ROMANUM AND ITS ADJACENT BUILDINGS.’ 

At that remote period in the legendary history of Eome, when 
the Palatine and Capitoline Hills were still occupied by 
separate fortified villages, inhabited by hostile tribes, the in- 
termediate valley which afterwards became the chief centre of 
Eoman life — political, social, and religious — was a marshy 
morass which, especially during rainy seasons, was inter- 
spersed with large pools of stagnant water. At times, how- 
ever, the groimd was sufficiently dry to form a battlefield, and 
it is said to have been the scene of repeated struggles between 
the Sabines of the Capitol and the Latins of Koma Quadrata. 
A part of it, which afterwards became the Comifhim, was the 
neutral ground where the chiefs of both races formed their 
alliances, or held councils for united action after the political 
union of the two settlements under one king. 

The construction of the great Cloaca, attributed to Tar- 
quinius Priscus, which still runs across the Forum at its lowest 
point, was the first step towards the erection of the magnifi- 
cent group of buildings which gradually grew up around it. 
The Cloaca prepared the way for the future Forum by draining 
off the pools of water, and turning the marshy soil into firm 
dry ground, available for the foundations of temples and 
basilicas, and for a central paved area which remained dry 
even during the most rainy seasons. 

’ The plate showing the most recent discoveries in the Forum will be 
found in the pocket at the end of the volume. 
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Ovid (Fast. vi. 401) describes the development of the 
Fiirum and Vehilnirn out of marshy ground interspersed with 
pools — 

Hoc, nbi nunc Fora sunt, wh/e tcnu.trt pahuh's, 

Arnne redundatis fossa rnadthat aquii. 

Curtins ille lacus, siccus qui smtiud arus, 

Xunc solida est tellus, scd lacus ante fuit. 

Qua Velahra sohnt in Circura d'tccre [lOrnpas, 

XU praetcr salicts cassaque canna fait. 

The memory of two of tlie marshy pools of this valley was 
preserved down to Imperial times ; though in what form it 
is difficult to say — probably as fountains or marble enclosures 
of the nature of a imteal. 

Lacus Curtius. One of these was the Lacus Curtins (Livy, 

i. 13 and vii. 6), the draining of which by the Cloaca is 
mentioned by Varro, Lin. Lat. v. 148, 149, and by Livy, i. 38 
and 56. According to one tradition, it marked the spot where 
Curtius closed the portentous chasm which had opened in the 
Forum by flinging himself into it ; Livy, vii. 6, and Dionys. 

ii. 41. In the time of Augustus it appears to have been an 
enclosed space containing an altar; Suet. Aug. 57 ; cf. Plutarch, 
Piom. 18. 

The Lacus Seriilius was another of the Forum pools of 
water. In late times it was memorable as the place where 
Sulla exposed the heads of the senators murdered under his 
proscriptions; see Cic. Bose. Am. 32 ; and Seneca, Be Pros. 3, 

Altars of Saturn, and Vidcan. Another monument of the 
Forum which dated from a prehistoric period was the Altar 
if Saturn, where the Temple of Saturn now stands ; it was set 
up, according to the legend, by the companions of Hercules ; 
Dionys. i. 34, and vi. 1. 

There was also an Altar of Videan on the lower slopes of 
the Capitoline Hill, behind the Arch of Severus. This gave 
its name to the Area Vulcani or Hephaesteum, used, like the 
Comitam, at least during the regal period, as a place of public 
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meeting; see Livy, ix. 46 ; Dionys. ii. 50, vi. 67 ; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xvi. 236 ; and Plutarch, Qaaes. Rom. 47. 

The Temple of Vesta also dates from a prehistoric period, 
being traditionally founded by Xuma Pompilius ; or, according 
to another legend, by Eomulus. Dionysius (ii. 65), however, 
sensibly remarks that so important a shrine would not have 
been built outside the walls of Rioma Quatlnda, which included 
the whole city of Eomulus; he attributes it therefore to 
Xuma ; see below, vol. i. p. 289. 

In the reign of Tarquinius Prisons the central open space 
of the Forum is said first to have taken a definite shape by 
the construction of shops and houses round it ; Livy (i. 35) 
states that ah codem rege (Tarquinio), et circa Forma qjrivatis 
acdificandu dinsa sunt loco, jjorticus tahernaeque factae.^ These 
shops, with a colonnade in front of them, stood on the south- 
west, where the Baiilka Julia was afterwards built, facing on 
the Sacra Via. They were called the tahernae veteres (Livy, 
xliv. 1 6), those on the opposite side of the Forum being called 
tahernae argentariae, shops of silversmiths and bankers ; Livy, 
xxvi. 27, xxvii. 11, and xl. 51 ; see vol. i. p. 269. At xxvi. 
11, Livy mentions that Hannibal, while encam 2 )ed outside 
Eome, put up these rich taherme arr/entaruie to a uction, in a 
somewhat premature way, seeing he never succeeded in enter- 
ing Eome. When these were rebuilt after a fire they were 
called tahernae nome , and the two long sides of the Forum are 
frequently referred to by classical writers a s suh veterihiis and 
sub 'li ons. Cicero [Acad. Pr. ii. 22) speaks of these as being 
respectively the shady and sunny sides of the Forum. 

Pliny, who is quoting Yarro, records that the projecting 
galleries {Maeidana) over the line of shops suh reteribus were 
covered with paintings by a theatrical scene-painter called 
Serapion ; see Hist. Xat. xxxv. 113 and 25. To amuse the 

^ According to Plutarch, Gracch. 12, a humble class of houses bordered 
the Forum when Gains Gracchus moved his dwelling-place thither from 
the more aristocratic quarter on the Palatine Hill. 
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people, pictures of gladiatorial combats were sometimes ex- 
posed in the Forum ; see Hist Xat. xxxv. 52. 

The Temple of Jauvs was one of the earliest buildings of 
Eome, of quite prehistoric time ; it was founded, according to 
Livy (i. 19), by Xuma; it contained a prehistoric bronze 
statue of Janus, described by Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 33. It 
stood near the Curia, on the north-east side of the Forum, near 
the end of a street called the Argiletuin ; see vol. i. p. 248. 

This short list includes all the buildings in the Forum, the 
origins of which are traditionally referred to a period earlier 
than the establishment of the Republic. 

The Temple of Castor, the next in point of date, is described 
in the order of its position in the Forum; see vol. i. p. 276. 

Unlike the Fora of the Emperors, each of which was sur- 
rounded by a lofty wall and was built at one time from one 
complete design, the architectural form of the Forum Fomaninn 
was a slow growth. 

The marshy battlefield of early times became, under a 
united rule, the most convenient site for political meetings, 
commercial transactions, public shows, and the pageants ex- 
hibited at the funerals of the rich. It was here that one of 
the first gladiatorial fights was held in 216 B.C. and the 
Forum continued to be used for this purpose as late as the 
reign of Augustus : see Livy, xxiii. 30, xxxi. 50, xli. 28 ; Suet. 
Cues. 39, Aiiij. 43, and Tib. 7 ; and Pliny, Hist. Nat xv. 78. 
See also Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxv. 52, who tells us that C. 
Terentius Lucanus exhibited thirty pairs of gladiatorial duels 
in the Forum, lasting three days, in honour of his dead grand- 
father. 

1 The earliest gladiatorial show given in Rome was that at the funeral 
of D. Junius Brutus' father, in 264 B.C., hehl in the Forum Bnarium— 
the cattle -market and shambles— an appropriate place for the scenes 
of butchery for which the Romans gradually acipiireJ a love ; Livv 
Epit. xvi. 
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It should be noticed that the earliest gladiatorial combats 
appear to have been provided on the occasion of the funerals 
of wealthy Romans, as a sort of survival of the primitive 
custom of sacrificing human victims, usually slaves, criminals, 
or prisoners of war, to appease the ghost of the dead man. 
Pliny the younger {Ep. vi. 34) shows that the connection be- 
tween funerals and gladiatorial fights existed as late as the 
second century a.d. 

During games and gladiatorial shows seats of wood and 
fences were temporarily erected, and awnings were spread to 
protect the spectators from the sun.^ Maeniana, or projecting 
wooden galleries, are said to have been first constructed in the 
Forum for the use of spectators at the gladiatorial shows. 
Asconius (in Cic. Divin. in Caecil. 16) describes the maeniana as 
follows — (Maenius) exceperat jus sihi unius columnae, miper quam 
tectum projeceret ex provolantibus tahulatis, uncle ipse et posteri ejus 
spectare munus gladiatofrhim possent, quod etiam turn in Foro 
dabatur. 

C. Maenius was Censor in 318 b.c. A further account of 
maeniana is given below, see vol. ii. p. 85. 

Gaius Gracchus is said to have gained popularity by pull- 
ing down the wooden grand-stands which had been erected in 
the Forum for the use of those who could afford to pay for 
their seats; see Plutarch, Gracch. 12. 

In some cases public banquets were given as a termination 
to the fights or theatrical representations. This was done 
after the three days’ entertainments at the funeral of the Chief 
Pontiff P. Licinius Crassus, 183 B.c., in which 120 gladiators 
were engaged ; see also Livy, xxiii. 30. 

^ Pliny {Hist. Hat. xix. 23) mentions awnings put over the Forum by 
Julius Caesar. Dionysius (liii. 31) says they were of silk; and (lix. 23) 
records that in the reign of Augustus they remained the whole of a hot 
summer. Plutarch, Horn. 5, records that during certain festivals awnings 
(vela) were set up along the valley of the Velabrum, all the way from the 
Forum to the Circus Maximus. 
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Central Area. For these various purposes a central space, 
though but a small one, was kept clear of buildings ; but this 
was gradually encroached upon by an ever-increasing crowd 
of statues and other honorary monuments, some of which were 
occasionally cleared away, by order of the Senate, when they 
had become incon^-eniently numerous. 

The central area of the Forum was bounded (at least under 
the Empire) by three roads, forming a level paved space about 
375 feet long, by 150 feet wide at the C'apitoline end, and 110 
feet wide at the other end. The pavement is of thick slabs 
of travertine, averaging from 3 to 6 feet square, ilost of this 
paving, which is badly fitted together and consists of slabs of 
uneven shape and size, is obviously late in date, probably of 
the third or fourth century A.D. Other parts, where the slabs 
are more uniform and neatly jointed, appear to be considerably 
earlier. 

On those parts where the earlier paving still exists there 
is a curious series of incised lines (shown in hhie on the Foruia 
Plan), which seem to have divided the Forum into compart- 
ments. The use of these lines is unknown, but they mat’ 
possibly have had something to do with the marshalling of 
voters of the Comitiic Tribiita, whose place of assembly was the 
Forum. One primitive way of keeping each tribe in its right 
place for orderly advance to the ballot-box was by ropes 
stretched on rows of wooden posts (sejjfa) ; see Dionys. vii. 
59 .^ 

The Curaitiuin and the Curia. The Comitia Trihuta was formed 
of the Plel> or Plebeian class, while the Pcqiuhis or Patricians 
formed the Camitio Curinta, and held assemblies on the 
Coinitiuin, a level area which adjoined the Forum on its 
north-east side. Plutarch {Pam. 19) mentions it as a meet- 
ing-place for the chiefs of the Sabines and Latins. According 

1 The Septa Julia is described below, vol. ii. p. 210. See also vol. i. p. 
345, oil the sculptured marble screens which may have been intended to 
guide a throng of voters up to tiie Voniitiuui, 
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to Cicero {Rep. ii. 17) the Cumitium was first surrounded with 
a fence or screen by Tullus Hostilius, fedhpie idem, et sepdt de 
jiMmihiis Cohiitiuhi et Cui'uttii. 

The positions of the Coniitiiini and Curia were formerly 
among the most disputed problems connected with the 
topography of the Forum, but the discoveries of recent years 
have quite established the sites of both. From the Curia or 
Senate-house a Wight of steps led down to the Cuinitiina — Siutmi 
Atti ... ill cuniitio. III i/radiliu< ipsli ady laenna Curiae juit 
(Livy, i. 36). On the Comitium stood the ancient liodra, and 
adjoining it was the GraecoJa-ib or platform on which foreign 
ambassadors stood to hear the speeches from the Hoitra and 
Comifitiin. And Pliny {Hist. Xat. xxxiii. 19) mentions a bronze 
aedkida in Gracivdasi, ipiae tunc supra Coiuitiurn erat ; see vol. i. 
p. 333. 

A very valuable passage of Varro (Lin. Lat. v. 155) describes 
the buildings at this end of the Forum : — 

CoMiTiuir, ab eo quod luioanf eu cornitiis curiatis et litium 
causa. CuRl.tE daorwra r/enernin, nam et uhi curarent sacerdotes 
res divinas, ut Curiae Veteres,' et uhi Senatus Jiumanas, id 
Curia Hostili.A., primma aedijicadt Hostilius Lte.r. Ante 
hanc Eo.str.a. ; quujus luci id nmhulu.m, quod e.c hostibus caqita 
fij'a sunt rostra. Sub de.rtra hujus a comitio Incus suhstructus, uhi 
nationum suhsistereiit lei/ati qui ad, Senatuni essent inissi. Is 
GR.A.ECOSTASIS apqjellatiis, a parte ut inulta. Sexaculum supra 
GrAECOSTASIM ubi AeDIS COXCORDIAE et B.tSILICA Opimia. 
Sexaculum rocutum ubi Senatus, aid ubi Seniares consisterent. 

Again, Livy (xlv. 24) speaks of the Carnitium restibulum 
Curiae. 

The Curia. It will thus be seen that the position of the 
Curia, gives the key to that of a number of other very important 
buildings, and the identification of its site will enable us to fix 

^ The Curiae Veteres Tvas one of the buildings on the slopes of the 
Palatine, which Tacitus mentions to indicate the line of the walls of 
RohiOo QuadrOota and the Pumocrium. Its site is now unknown. 
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with some degree of certainty the sites of most of the structures 
mentioned hy Varro in the above-quoted passage.^ 

Thirty The chief place of meeting of the Koman Senate was called 
u, lae. Curia from the thirty tribes or Curiae into which Eomulus 
was said to have dirdded the FojjuIus, after an alliance had 
been made between the Latins and Sabines, Livy (i. 30, and 
xxii. 55) records that Tullus Hostilius enlarged a temple, and 
made it into the Curia, which from his name was called the 
cvria Curia Hostilia — a title which lasted throughout the Republican 
HoMm. j-jjg building was burnt during the riot at the funeral 

of Clodius in 52 e,c. The Curia was then rebuilt by Faustus 
Cornelius Sulla, the son of the dictator, under the name of the 
Cima Curia Cornelia (Pliny, Hist. Xut. xxxiv. 26, and Dion Cass. xl. 

Coi-ndia.. i . .1 c t -i 

oO) ; but, owing to party jealousy, was soon after pulled down 
and rebuilt b}' Augustus, 29 B.c., its name being changed to 
CunaJuiin. Ciirki Julia in honour of Julius Caesar. This is recorded in 
the inscription of Ancyra — CVKI.YM • ET • C'OXTIXEXS ■ ei 
CH.\LCIDIC\'1I • • • FECI. 

Pliny {Hid. Xut. xxxv. 27 and 131) mentions a picture by 
the Athenian Isicias of the nymph Nemea seated on a lion 
which was brought from Asia by Silanus, and dedicated in the 
Curia by Augustus. 

ChaUidi- Little is known about the Chalddkuni and another adjoining 
Atheiiaei'in. building called the Athenaeum, both of which are mentioned 
by Dion Cassius (li. 22) in connection with the Curia Julia, 
which he calls to ^ovKevrripiov to ’\ov\ieLov. 

The Curia was burnt and rebuilt in the reign of Domitian 
(Hieron. An. xcii. i. p. 443), and, lastly, was again rebuilt after 
a fire by Diocletian ; see Catal. Imj>. Vteun. printed by Preller, 

■ Rerjionen der Stadt Earn. p. 143. 

Exhtiny Existing Eemains of the Curia. Without goino’ throuo'h all 

re maul... o o c; 

i The Curia was an inaugurated building, and therefore a tcnijjliii,i 
but not sanctum, as is explained by Tarro, Lin. Lat. vi. 10. In the same 
way the CuMdiiim and the Itostra were both Unipla, though they were not 
roofed over. 
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the evidence on the subject, suffice it to say that there are 
many strong reasons for believing -with the Comm. Lanciani 
that the Church of S. Adriano is the Curia of Diocletian, 



The Curia rebuilt by Diocletian, now the Church of S. Adriano ; shown 
as it was in the sixteenth century. 

AAA. Original windows now blocked up. 

B. Bronze doors, now in the Lateran ; the marble doorway does not 

now exist, but is shown by Du Perac. 

C. Stucco facing to imitate blocks of marble. 

D. Cornice with marble consoles, and enriched stucco mouldings ; 

both existing. 

E. Raking cornice now gone, but shown by Du Perac and Ligoiio. 

See Forum Finn, Xos. 55, 56. 

though greatly altered and partly rebuilt. The end towards 
the Forum is the best preserved part; see fig. 27. This is of 
concrete, with the usual brick facing ; the whole was once 
covered with fine hard stucco, divided into lines of false joints, 
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Exhtuvj SO as to imitate marble blocks. The cornice is of brick covered 
budding. ^ enriched mouldings in stucco, and is supported by a series 
of marble consoles. 

A close examination of the brick facing rvith its sham 
relieving arches, and the stucco and marble details, show that 
this is clearly a building of classical time.s. which closely 



Ligorio’s sketcli of ilie Cioin Adriaiiol showing the winding stairs at 
the angle and the he.Austyle portico. 


resembles, even in minute details of the cornice and in the 
imitation marble blocks, parts of the baths of Diocletian. 

Li'juno an'l Fig. 28 is a facsimile of a sketch in the Bodleian Library 
made by Pirro Ligorio about 1560, rather earlier than the 
date of Du Perac’s drawing. It does not quite agree with the 
latter, as it shows a projecting hej-nihjle portico, which, accord- 
ing to Ligorio, hail lieen recently destroyed by Cardinal 
Bellaio for the sake of its marble columns. 
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It is possible that the columned architrave of the door 
sliowii by Du Perac (fig. 27) existed inside the large portico 
(fig. 28) and remained for some time after the portico had 
been pulled doivn. In that case there would be no contradic- 
tion in the two drawings. 

The present floor level of the church is nearly 20 feet om level. 
above that of the Forum : but the old level existed as late as 
the sixteenth centurj*, and was reached by a flight of steps 
descending to the large luonze doors, which then formed the 
entrance to the building. This is shown by Du Perac in his 
di It'jino, a I'eiy valuable set of etchings made about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 

These ancient bronze doors, certainly considerably earlier ii,-nn:e 
than the time of Diocletian, were removed by Alexander YII., 
and now form the principal entrance at the end of the nave 
of the Lateran Basilica. At the same time the lower part of 
the building was flllecl in with earth, and the level of the floor 
raised to its present height. 

These interesting e.xamples of ancient bronze work are 
still in perfect preservation. In the seventeenth century, 
when the Lateran Basilica was remodelled and hideously 
disfigured, these doors were slightly lengthened by strips of 
bronze being added at the bottom and top. These additions 
can, however, easily be distinguished by the stars with which 
they are ornamented ; otherwise the doors are in a perfectly 
genuine state. 

The ancient bronze columns by one of the transept altars 
in the same Basilica are mentioned below in vol. i. p. 371. 

Fig. 27 shows the end of the building; the upper part is s. 
taken from measurements of that portion which is now visible, 
while the lower part is derived from measurements of the 
existing bronze doors, which give the size of the opening, and 
show how deeply the original level is buried below the present 
road. The columns and marble architrave of the door are 
copied from Du Perac’s drawing. 

VOL. I 


16 
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Site of the The Comitium. This being the Curia, \ye may conclude 
ComitivM. Camitima is probably beloiv the present 

road in front of the door of S. Adriano. It was a paved area, 
not roofed over, but surrounded with some kind of screen or 
fence, which probably in Imperial times was of marble decor- 
ated with sculpture. Sometimes, while games were being 
exhibited in the Forum, a temporary roof or awning was 
placed over the Comitium. According to Livy (xx4-ii. 36) this 
was done for the first time in 207 B.c. 

Level of the WTiat the level of the Comitium was in relation to the 
Comitaivi. been a much-controverted point ; no clear indica- 

tion as to this is given by any classical writer,^ though it has 
usually been assumed that the Comitium was higher than the 
Forum. 

Eecent excavations have, however, exposed the verge of 
a paved area near the Arch of Severus, which appears to ex- 
tend towards the supposed Comitium under the modern road ; 
see Forviti Plan. This is about 2 feet hehu: the level of the 
Forum pavement, whence it is approached by three marble 
steps, which descend to it ; see Ao. 30 on the Forum Fhm. 
Adjuiniivj In Lanciani’s Aru'kat Foinr, p. 80, a facsimile is given of 
buikhivje ^ sixteenth-century plan which shows three large halls of 
ancient date on the north-west side of the Curia, extendino' 
over the modern Via Bonella and the site of the Church of 
S. Martina. The facades of these buildings are in the same 
line as that of the Curia which they adjoin.- Probaljly one 
of these halls was the ancient Strretarnim Senatus, which is 
recorded in an inscription found on the site of S. Martina to 
have been built by Flavianus in 399 A.D., and restored after 
a fire by Epifanius, Praefectus Urhis ■ Gruter, Ltscrifj. clxx. 5. 
Use of the The Comitium was not only the meeting-place of the Pat- 

Comitium. -i v i ^ ^ 

rician Comiiia Lvriaio, but also the chief legal centre of Rome. 

' A complete account of the e-visting documentary er idence on this 
subject is given by ilr. Nichols in his valuable work on the Forum. 

- Thi.s is indicated by a dotted line on the Foruia Flaa. 
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On it the Tnumviri Capitales heard criminal cases, and saw 
punishments, both sconrgings and executions, carried out. 

Foreign envoys were there received by dictators or consuls, 
and various kinds of important public business were trans- 
acted. 

The Comitium was the scene of a curious prehistoric piece Regifugimn 
of ritual called the Regifugiinn. The Rex Sacroruin slew a 
victim and then hastily fled,^ like the priest who slew the ox 
on the Acropolis of Athens at the Festival of the Bouphonia ; 

Pausan. i. 14. 4. The real but forgotten origin of this curious Earbi 
ceremony was connected with the very primitive rites which 
took place among many early races when the sacred totem 
animal was offered for sacrifice. Though a necessary piece of 
ritual, yet the shedding of the blood of the sacred animal was 
so terrible a thing that various devices and fictions were re- 
sorted to, to save any one man from having to bear the burden 
of the deed. Hence the curious form which was gone through 
in Athens of trying and condemning for murder the axe which 
the priest had used, the priest himself being supposed to have 
escaped by flight. See W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, p. 286, seg. ; and J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. ii. 
pp. 38 to 41. 

The Comitium was also at times used for banquets (Livy, Fittingsun 
xxxix. 46), games, and theatrical shows. For these various Hum. 
purposes wooden seats, desks, platforms, and the like were 
erected on it ; some, being merely temporary, such as specta- 
tors’ seats for the hidi scenici, were removed as soon as the 
show was over. It was with these wooden fittings that the 
mob built up a funeral pyre for the body of Clodius, causing 
the destructive fire, during which the ancient Curia Hostilia 
and other buildings were destroyed. 

1 The Romans themselves in later times, having forgotten the true 
origin of the Eegifugium, thought that it had been instituted in memory 
of the flight of Tarquinius ; see Ovid, Fast. ii. 635, and v. 727 ; and 
Plutarch, Quaest. Eom. 63. 
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The Piostru. The chief tnhvnal or mgrjestas ^ on the Comithim, 
originally probably a wooden platform, became in time a more 
permanent structure, and was known as the Pwitra. This 
name was given to it after the capture of the Latin fleet at 
Antium in 338 B.c. by the consuls Cainillus and Maenius,- in 
honour of whose victory the bronze beaks {roitra) of the 
conquered ships were fastened on the front of the previously 
existing platform, which thenceforth was known as the Postra 
— jVaves Antiatum purtvn in nandia Poinae suLduetoe, j.iartiiii 
ineensae, rodruipie eunini sin/e/estam in Fnro erstnictnm adornari 
pjaetiit, rosfruqiie ul tenijjlum^ uq^jeUatum ; Livy, viii. 14.'* 

The Puitra were the scene of some of the most important 
political struggles of Rome ; from them the Gracchi expounded 
their laws, and there Cicero delivered his second and third 
orations against Catiline. On the Posini too were fixed the 
heads of many of the chief victims of the proscriptions of 
Marius and Sulla; see Appian, Pell. Cic. i. 71. 94; and Cic. 
Pro. SeP. 35. 36.® 

Honurunj Stahees. The Cumitium and Postra were the chief 
early sites for honorary statues. One of the earliest of these 
was the statue of the Augur Attus Xavius, who performed 
the miracle of cutting the whetstone with his razor; this 

^ The form sugciestiim is also used. 

- Livy (iv. 17) gives the name Eostm to the early platform by antici- 
pation. 

^ The word tnqihiiii had a much wider significance than the modern 
word teiiiplc ; it was appdied to any structure that had been consecrated 
by the Augurs, whatever its form or use may have been ; see Cic. Le 
Orat. iii. 3. 

^ The roitrn of captured ships were commonly carried off by the 
victors as trophies of naval victories. Livy (.x. 2) records that in 302 
B.c. the rostra taken from the Laconian ships weie dedicated in aede 
Junoiiis nkri ; see also Herod, iii, 59. On rudra fi.xed to columns see 
vol. ii. p. 309. 

’For an account ol the later Rostra built on a new site by Julius 
Caesar, see vol. i. p. 252. 
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stood, according to Livy (i. 36), by the steps which led up to 
the Curia} 

At the corners of the Coinitiuui were erected statues of statue.. 
Pythagoras and Alcibiades, selected bj' the Eomans, in obedi- 
ence to an oracle from Delphi, as being the wisest and bravest 
among the Greeks ; Pliny, Hkf. Kat. xxxiv. 26. Li\y (ii. 10) 
and Aulus Gellius (iv. 5) mention a statue of Horatius Codes 
which was originally placed on the Coniitium, and was finally 
moved to the Area Vulcaui. 

Other works of art besides statues were set in this place. Pictures. 
The Aediles Muraena and Varro huna; in the Couiitiuhi a fine 
painting on stucco which had been cut ofi' a wall in Sparta 
and brought to Pome fixed in a wooden frame ; Pliny, Hist. 

Nat. XXXV. 173. 

The Ficus Ruininulis, a sacred fig tree, under which Eomulus SucieU 

° mj tree. 

and Eemus were found, was near the statue of the Augur ; see 
Livy, i. 4. This tree was miraculously transported to the 
Comitium from its original place near the Tiber.’ Under the 
Ficus riuminalis was placed in 296 B.C. the famous bronze 
statue of the wolf suckling Eomulus and Eemus, which is 
represented on so many Eoman coins ; see Livy, x. 23. This 
group was dedicated by the Curule Aediles Cn. and Q. Ogul- 
nius. It is quite possible that this is the bronze wolf which 
still exists in the Capitoline Aluseum ; the hard archaic 
modelling of the statue and the conventionally treated hair 
on the neck of the wolf show that it is a work of early date. 

On the Rostra, which stood in front of the Curia, were 
fixed the twelve Tables of Law, rot? irpo rov /SovXeuT'rjpiov 
rare Keip,evoi<; e/i/3dXot?, Diod. xii. 26. 

The ancient Rostra were also speciallv decorated with stands on 
honorary statues to those Eoman ambassadors who had been 

1 The scene of Attus Havius cutting the stone in the presence of the 
King is represented on the reverse of a medallion of Antoninus Pius ; see 
Froehner, Meil. Rom., p. 60. 

- See above, p. 121. 
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killed while on foreign service ; Livy, iv. 1 7. Pliny {Sist. Nat. 
xxxiv. 24) mentions as an example of this a statue of On. 
Octavius ordered by the Senate quam oculatissmo loco, 
eaque est in rosiris. A number of other honorary statues on 
the Piostra are mentioned by Pliny, ih. 23. These statues 
appear to have been removed during Cicero’s lifetime (Cic. 
PJiil. ix. 2) ; see also Dion Cass, xliii. 49 ; and Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xxxiv. 24. 

An interesting remark is made here by Pliny about these 
very ancient statues. They were, he says, 3 feet high — 
trijjedaneas iis siatim in foiv statutos, and he adds that this 
size had speciallj^ been used for honorary statues — rnensiira 
honorata tunc erat. 

The Posfra remained in their original position on the Comi- 
tium till 44 B.C., when they were removed by Julius Caesar to 
a new site. The new position of the Postra at the extreme 
end of the Forum is indicated by Seneca, Dial. ii. 1-3, when 
he speaks of the space a Postris usque ad Arciirn Fabkmtm qjer 
seditiosae factionis manus traditus, meaning by this the whole of 
the Forum; its north-west limit being marked by Julius 
Caesar’s Postra, as the south-east extremity was by the 
triumphal Arch of Fabhis. The removal of the Postra is 
referred to by Dion Cassius (xliv. 4) in these words, to ^rjfia 
TO iv fieaw TTOv TTporepov ri;? d'yopd'; ov e? tov vvv tottov 
dve'^copicrdT]. The words iv pcicra ttov cuyopd'i must be 
taken to mean, not “in the middle of the Forum,” but 
“somewhere near the middle of the north-east side,” and 
even then the description is hardly correct. The existing 
remains of the Postra, as rebuilt by Caesar just before his 
death, are described below. 

The Senucuhnn, mentioned in the passage of Yarro quoted 
above, appears to have been a place of preliminary meeting 
for the Senate before entering the Curia ; see Livy, xli. 27, 
and Val. Max. ii. 2. 6. It probably adjoined the original 
Terrqjle of Concord on the lower slopes of the Capitoline Hill ; 
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and when this was rebuilt on an enlarged scale in the reign of 
Augustus, it seems not impossible that its large projecting 
portico became the Senantlurn ; see Dionys. i. 34, and vi. 1. 
It may possibly have once been identical with the yirea Con- 
cordiae which Livy (xl. 19) mentions in connection with the 
Area Vidcani ; cf. Livy, xxxix. 46, and xli. 27. 

Basilica Porcia and Aemilia. A great part of the yet un- 
excavated north-east side of the Forum was occupied by two 
large Basilicae, which were more than once rebuilt under 
different names. One of these, founded by the elder Cato 
(M. Porcius Cato Censorius) in 184 B.c., was called after him 
the Basilica Porcia (Livy, xxxix. 44). Plutarch [Cato Major, 19) 
describes its position thus, viro to /3ov\evTTjpiov rr} ajopa 
TTapi^aXe teal TlopKcav ^acnXiKrjv vpoa-pyopevae. It was 
burnt with the Curia during the riot at Clodius’ funeral. 

Adjoining it another Basilica., called Aemilia et Ftdrki (Yarro, 
Lin. Lat. \’i. 4), was built in 179 B.C. by the Censors M. Fulvius 
and M. Aemilius Lepidus. According to Livy (xl. 51) it stood 
argentarias novas,” behind the line of bankers’ and silver- 
smiths' shops, which occupied the north-east side of the Forum; 
see also Livy, xxvi. 27, and xli. 27. At the hack of this 
Basilica was the Forum Piscatorium or fish-market (Livy, xl. 
51), which was probably absorbed by the later Imperial Fora. 

In 50 B.C. the Basilica Aemilia was rebuilt by L. Aemilius 
Paulus (Plut. Caes. 29, and Appian, Bell. Cir. ii. 26), and was 
more than once restored by members of the same family, 
under the name of the Basilica Pauli. 

Tacitus [Ann. iv. 72) records that M. Lepidus, in the reign 
of Tiberius, by permission of the Senate, restored and adorned 
BasiUcara Pauli, Aemilia nionumenta. The Basilica is shown, 
on a denarius struck by M. Lepidus, as a large building with 
two stories or tiers of columns and a pedimental roof, with 
the legend AOIILIA • s • c • ref ■ M ■ lepidvs. ^ This coin, however, 

^ In a fuller form this Jeyeiid would, be {Basil icum^ Aihiilia'ni (or 
Moiiuiiieida AvniiluC) Senatus Consalto rf'fcclt Marcus Lepidus. 
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appears to have been struck in the reign of Augustus, and 
must therefore refer to an earlier restoration than that in the 
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time of Tiberius, probably that which was necessary after the 
fire in 14 b.C., which also injured the Tt/nple of J~cAi. 

This Basilica, like other public liuildings in Koine, was 
decorated with circular bronze reliefs (ilipti) fastened to its 
walls or to the frieze of its entablature ; see Pliny, Hi^i. Xnt. 
XXXV. 13.^ It is said b}- Pliny (Hid. Nat. xxxvi. 102) to have 
been remarkable for its magnificent monolithic columns of 
Phrygian marble (parono-cHo). 

According to an earlj' mediaeval tradition the nave columns 
of the Basilica of S. Paolo fuori le mura are said to have been 
taken from the ancient Baiilka Pauli. IMost of these noble 



Fig. 29. 

Tlie Bronze Temple of Janus 
on a First Brass of Xero. 


columns were destroyed in the fire of 
1823 ; a few that escaped are now set 
against the wall of the apse on each 
side of the Pontifical throne. 

Near the middle of the north-east 
side of the Forum, probably near the 
angles of the Cana and the BaAlba 
Acnulia^ stood the Ti mph; of Janus, 
a small anlkula. or shrine, which 
towards the end of the Eepublic, or 
perhaps earlier, was of bronze. It is 
shown with much minuteness on a 


First Brass of Nero, as a small cella without columns, but 
with richly ornamented frieze anil cornice : " see fig. 29. 


^ Other bronze shields used to decorate the Forum are mentioned by 
Livy, ix. 40. Compare the Greek custom of decorating the architraves 
of temples with circular shields of gilt Imonze, as was the case in the 
Parthenon, the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, and that of Zeu.s at Olympia. 
The Eoman cUpci appear to have been most freciuently medallion portraits 
of historical personages, or, in some case.s, of living men 

- The legend on this coin is pace • teeiia • jiAiuciVE ■ pakt.a ■ iaxvm 

CLVSIT. Another bronze orAicvla by the Forum was that dedicated to 
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This curious little shrine is described by Procopius {Bell. 
Goth. i. 25) as being in Fnro pro Cirrin . . . femphtra fotiiin 
aenenm (xstrudnm iponl ndcie fornnie csf, euipie hiagnitmlvne quae ri:c 
teijeivin Juni sirnulacro rnffidat. He then goes on to describe 
the statue of Janus with one face looking east and the other 
towards the west. 

The doors of the Ternpile of Jaivir were closed on those rare 
occasions when Eome was at peace with all the world. ^ From 
the time of its traditional founder, Xuma, to that of Livy, it 
was only twice shut — once after the first Punic war, and 
secondly after the victory of Augustus at Actium ; see Livy, i. 
19 ] the Bes gedae of Augustus in the Moim menhi ra Anegranum ; 
and Suet. Aug. 22. 

The Temple of Janus contained a very ancient bronze 
statue, by an Etruscan artist, of the double-faced Junus Bifrons 
or Geminus. Pliny {Hist. Nat xxxiv. 33) says that the figure 
indicated with its fingers the number 355 — that is, the number 
of days reckoned in the Roman year. This miniature temple 
held another statue of Janus, brought from Egypt by Augustus, 
the sculptor of which, according to Pliny {Hid. Xat. xxxvi. 
28), was either Scopas or Praxiteles. This uncertaintv as to 
its author (Pliny sa\’s) arose partly from the thick gilding of 
the statue, and also because the enormous number of statues 
which had been brought to Eome, and the preoccupation of 
the people on matters unconnected with art, frecptently caused 
the authorship of statues to be forgotten. 

The Temple of Janus gave its name to this part of the edge 
of the Forum, and from the row of shops of orgentarii or 
bankers and money-lenders which were there, the word Janus 
came to mean the usurers’ cpiarter — 

Concord ; see vol. i. ji. 3-3S. As the bronze was probably thickly gilt, 
the effect of these little shrines surrounded by white marble must have 
been very m.agnificent. 

^ Hence it was called 7ro\e'Moa ttiIXt?, “• the Gate of tVar " ; Plutarch, 
Num. 20. 
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Postquam omnU res rnea Janxiia 
Ad medium fracta est. . . . Hor. Sett. II. iii. 18. 

Xear the Temple of Janus was a group of sculpture repre- 
senting the Three Fates ; Procop. Bell. Goth. i. 2.5. It was 
from these that the Church of S. Adriano (the old Curia) was 
known throughout the mediaeval period as in tribus Fatis. 

Team Another small shrine near this point, probably in front 
of the tuber nue novae, was the aedicula of Venus Cluacina or 
Cloacina (the purifier), which probably stood over the great 
cloaca (Livy, iii. 48) ; see vol. i. p. 350. 

Livy (iii. 48) in describing the tragedy which in 450 B.C. 
caused the downfall of Appius Claudius, records that Verginia 
was stabbed by her father prope Cloacinae ad tahernas iptibus 
nunc novis est nomen. 

The central area of the Forum is now surrounded by 
basalt-paved roads (see Plan), rudely made of blocks badly 
fitting and carelessly relaid in late times ; a great contrast to 
the one bit of old paving which still exists in front of the 
Temple of Saturn, see fig. 30. 

Sacra Vui. ScuTCi Via. On the south-west runs the Sacra Via ; ^ this is 
the side known as Sub reteribus, from the old shops which 
once stood there. The ancient line of the Sacra Via was prob- 
ably to some extent altered when the Temple of Bivus Julius 
was built, but what its original line may have been it is now 
difficult to say. It was believed to have passed between 
the Picgia and the Temple of Vesta and imder the Arch of 
Augustus in the diagonal line which is indicated by the axis of 
the Regia. Eecent excavations have, however, failed to find 
any trace of the Sacra Tla along this line, and the space in 
front of the Temple of Castor is covered with large slabs of 
travertine, carelessly laid in the fourth or fifth century A.D. 

After passing the Basilica Julia the Saav. Via begins to 

1 The course of the Surra Via outside the Forum is described above, 
pp. 224 to 230. 


♦ 
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ascend the Clivus Cajjitolinus, winding round the steps of the 
Temple of Saturn. At this point there is still remaining a 
piece of very ancient basalt-paving, probably of Eepublican 
date, the blocks of which are fitted with great care and 
accuracy (see fig. 30), Cjuite unlike the rest of the roads in and 




Fig. 30. 

jEvample of earl}' basalt road by the Temple of Saturn on the Clivus 
Capitolinus (see Xo. 14 on the Foruui Flan). 

A. Travertine piaving. C. Concrete bedding. 

B. Polygonal basalt blocks. D. Rain-ivater gutter. 

The curb sho^yn here is taken from another part of the road. 


about the Forum, which have all had their paving roughly re- 
laid, probably in late Imperial times.' The road then passes 
upwards between the Temple of Saturn and the Porticus of the 
XII Dii Consentes, winding roimd the backs of these shrines, 
and so steeply upwards to the Asylum between the Capitolium 


^ Another well-preserved piece of paving in Rome is that which follows 
the curve round the hemicycle of Trajan's Forum ; see vol. ii. p. 33. 
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aad the Arx, passing the great side doorway into the Tabit- 
lantun, in front of which a piece of its paving is again visible. 

The road which skirts the other side of the Forum iah 
novid, in front of the site of the Binilirn Aen/ilia, also joins 
the Clims Caj)itoIiiais behind the so-called Grueiosladii, after 
pas.sing through the Arch of Severus ; see vol. i. p. 343. These 
two roads are joined by a short cross road opposite the Temple 
of Dir im Julias , a junction which was possibly made when the 
line of the Sacra Via. was altered on account of the ljuilding 
of this Temple. 

Existing Kemaix.s in the Forum. ^ 

The Piostra continued to be in their original position on the 
Comitium till 44 E.c., when they were rebuilt on a new site by 
Julius Caesar. Their removal is mentioned by Cicero, Phil. 
iy. 2 ; and Dion Cass, xliii. 49 ; see also Asconius ad Cic. Pro 
MU. 5 : Eranf enim fnnc RoJra, non ea loco qito mine svnt, sed 
ad Comitium propie junrfa Cvrau. 

These Poetra, whether in their original position or as re- 
built by Caesar, were the Poslra par e.ccellencr, although there 
were several other platforms or tribunals in and round the 
Forum. 

The only other Postra, called the Podra Julia to distinguish 
it, was the projecting podhan of the Heroon of Julius Caesar 
built by Augustus, to which were affixed the beaks of the 
ships captured at Actium (see belou'). 

Suetonius (Aua. 100) mentions both, distinguishing- the 
Postra rebuilt by Julius Caesar by the name Po.dra. cetera. 

The recent removal of the road M'hich crossed the Forum, 
close by the Arch of Severus, has exposed the very interestino- 
remains of the Postra of Julius Caesar, and has allowed the 

' The number references given in this section refer to the numbers on 
the P/iyn of the Forum at the end of the book. 

The existing remains of the Curia are described above at p. 23S. 
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long-disputed question of its form to be at length decided ; see 
figs. 31, 32, and 33. 

The Eubtra consists of a long rectangular platform about Exhtimj 
80 Roman feet in length, and 11 feet high above the pave- 



Fig. 31. 

Plan of the Rostra ami the curved platform liehind it. 

AA. Tufa wall with holes for rostra, and sinkings for the bronze 
pilasters. 

A'A'. Tufa wall at the end with no holes for rostra. 

BB. Travertine piers. 

B'B'-. Missing row of piers, of which one of the foundations ^at X) has 
been discovered. 

C. Probable position of the door to the under-space. 

DD. Existing remains of the brick and concrete wall. 

EE. ilarble slabs lining the front of the curved platform. 

FF. Concrete core of the platform. 

G. Milliaiium Aureuin. 

H. Umbilicus Eoniae. 

ment of the Forum. Its end and side walls are of blocks of 
tufa, 2 Roman feet thick and 2 wide, but varying in length ; 
each block was carefully fastened to the next with wooden 
dovetail dowels, all of which have decayed where they were 
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exposed to the weather. A great part of this wall has been 
removed for building material, but at the west angle it is 
nearly perfect. 

The upper floor or platform of the Eostm was supported 
on a series of travei'tine piers, of which there were originally 
two rows ; on the top of these piers travertine lintels were 
laid, both longitudinally and across, forming a series of framed 
squares on which large travertine slabs were laid, thus forming 
a level floor for the orators. 

Owing to the travertine piers being made of long blocks 
set on their ends, instead of on their “natural bed,” most 
have given way through the stone splitting from end to end,i 
and at various periods in the third and fourth centuries the 
failing piers have been replaced or supported on each side by 
the addition of masses of brick-faced concrete in the form of 
piers or arches under the stone lintels. Only one isolated pier 
now remains perfect, and has fragments of its lintels still on it, 
but the positions of the others can mostly be traced. Many 
more remain of the piers or pilasters which are set against the 
tufa wall. One reason probably of the failure of the traver- 
tine piers was the weight of the statues with which the Bostra 
was crowded. Those shown on Constantine’s relief (fig. 34) 
are large and heavy. 

The back wall of the Bontra (D on fig. 31) is of concrete, 
faced with brick and studded with iron nails, in the usual 
Eoman fashion, to form a key for its stucco coating. This 
brick facing is of especial interest, being the earliest example 
in Eome of known date (44 B.C.) The whole of the under 
space of the Ilostra was thicklj’ covered with stucco, including 
the travertine piers and lintels. 

The under floor is of “ herring-bone ” brickwork, laid on 
concrete ; it is 2 feet 6 inches below the level of the Forum 

1 AU stratified stone is stronger if laid in the same way that it was 
originally deposited, and travertine is especially weak when set on end 
owing to its highly laminated structure. 




l.runze beaks, tbc iiOsHioiis uf wbieli are shown by the holes in the existing tufa wall. The iletaihs are to Jouble stale. 
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paving, probably to give headway under the lintels which 
carried the upper platform. At the end towards the Arch of 
Severus there are traces of a doorway forming an entrance to 
the space under the platform of the Vitidm. Xo remains exist 
of any stairs, and the upper floor was probably reached from 
the curved platform behind, supjrosed to be the Graecodasis 
(see below). 

The whole outside of the PiOstra was most carefully and 
skilfully lined with marble slabs, with a richly moulded jilinth 
and cornice. Xone of the latter is in situ, but many large 
pieces lie scattered near the column of Phocas ; its mouldings 
are very graceful in design and carefully worked ; see sections 
in fig. 32. All is of the finest white Pentelic marble. 

Along the top of the cornice runs a groove, with holes for 
metal fastenings, showing where marble cancelU or balustrades 
were fixed to prevent people being pushed off the platform. 
Fragments also exist of the base moulding of these canceUi} 
In one of the blocks of the cornice the groove in which the 
marble screen or balustrade fitted suddenly stops short, show- 
ing that the screen was not continuous, but had a break in the 
middle, so that the figure of the orator, standing in the middle 
of the platform, would be visible from head to foot to the 
crowd below ; see fig. 33. 

Ancient Belief slioiving the Rostra. Additional proof of this 
is given by a relief on the Arch of Constantine, which, though 
worthless as a work of art, is of great antiquarian interest ; see 
fig. 34. It represents these Rostra with a number of standing 
figures, and in the centre Constantine addressing the people. 
At the extreme ends are two colossal seated statues. The 
balustrade along the top of the platform is carefully .shown, 
with its break in the centre. In the background appear, on 

1 E.xaniples of precisely similar screens still exist in their places in 
the Basilica of the Flavian Palace and on the so-called “bridcre of 
Caligula,” an upper passage in his palace at the northern angle of the 
Palatine Hill. 
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the left of the spectator, four of the arches of the Basilica 
Julia ; next comes the Arch of Tiberius ; in the centre are five 
columns with statues on them ; and on the right the triple 
Arch of Severus is shown. 

Broii~e rostra. A special point of interest in the remains of 
the Rostra is the existence of some holes and metal pins, 
sufficient to show the number and position of the bronze beaks 
of ships (rostra) which gave this platform its name. These are 
risible in the most complete part of the front wall at the west 
anaie, and show that there were two tiers of rostra, 19 in the 
lower, 20 in the upper tier, arranged alternateh'. The holes 
by which the beaks were fastened ar.e about 2i inches in 
diameter, drilled through the whole thickness of the tufa wall, 
and even through the travertine piers, where one happened to 
come in the way; thej- of course also passed through the 
marble slabs which once lined the whole outside of the wall. 

'Where the lower tier of rostm were fixed there are also 
upright grooves (7 inches wide and 2 deep) sunk into the face 
of the tufa trail, probably made to hold bronze pilasters, which 
would appear at intervals along the maihle facing. These 
upright grooves occur also on the end walls, though there are 
no holes for ronra. 

An arrangement of upright pilasters, which is proliably 
somewhat similar to that of the Rostra, still exists on the front 
of the curved platform behind. 

Along the end of the Rodra by the Arch of Severus a con- 
■ siderable length of the moulded plinth of white Pentelic 
marble still remains in situ, though the tufa wall to which it 
was fastened is here wholly missing. 

The great care and accuracy with which the \ arious parts 
of the marble lining were fixed is very remarkable, and a 
great variety of clamps, pins, and dowels, both of bronze and 
iron, their ends run with lead, were used to fix each marble 
block to the adjacent ones, and also to the tufa wall behind. 
These can be well examined in the moulded plinth at the end 
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and in tlie sub-plinth in front ; and the trhole face of the notv 
exposed tufa wall is studded with iron fastenings, especially 
in the upright grooves mentioned above. ^ 

The Eustra fastened on the front of this platform are said 
to have been the original beaks of the ships from Antiuni, 
statve>. which Caesar transferred (Florus, i. 11), together with some of 
the statues which stood in or near the ancient Puj^tra. Among 
the statues which Caesar transferred from the old to the new 
Rostra was a bronze equestrian portrait of Sulla, a statue of 
Pompey, and two of Caesar himself, see Dion Cass. xlii. 18, 
xliii. 19, and xliv. 4. Those of the ambassadors killed at 
Fidenae possibly were destroyed in the fire at the funeral of 
Clodius, as they do not seem to have been among those on the 
new Piustra of Julius Cae.sar — Quorvin in Rosiris stetorvvt 

iiiifjo I'll ii'isfriiiii 'inentoria III, as Cicero says, PJdl. ix. 2. It was 
on the existing EuRra that Julius Cae.sar went through the 
dramatic performance of having a crown oft’ered him liy the 
Consul M. Antony ; Suet. ./. CVo. 79, and Plutar. Anton. 12. 

Here too the bleeding body of Julius Caesar is said to 
have been shown by Antony to the crowd which thronged the 
Forum ; and on the front of the EoEra Cicero’s head and 
hands were fixed after his murder by Antony in 4.3 E.C.- 
CoOi till!,. Coin of the Gens LoUm. Till the recent exposure of the 
remains of the Eosfin it was usually thought that their form 
was curved or semicircular in plan, mainly on the evidence of 
a misunderstood rererse of a ilenarivs of the Gens Lollio, with 
the legend palikanvs. It is more probable, however, that this 
coin represents a harbour with open arches, through which the 
beaks of ships at anchor are visible. 

^ Under tlie later Empire marble linings were of a less substantial 
kiinl : tliiiiner slabs wt-re used, and le^s coniplioatcd systems of dowels 
and clamps to tix them. 

- l-’lutar'-b IC'C. 49, and Antoa. *20j records tliat it was by Mare 
Antony d aider's that Ciceros head and hands were iTrep r^v 
€Tri ToO /3^,uaro?. 
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In any case, even if the Rostra are represented, it vould be 
the original structure on the Cornithim, not the existing one, as 
the coin is earlier than the end of Julius Caesar's reign. 

Late ixte/ision of the Rostra. In addition to the late masses 
of brick and concrete which now obscure the remains of the 
Rostra, there is at one end, by the Arch of Severus, a pro- 
longation of the platform of very late date, apparently of the 
fourth century A.D. Part of the original moulded plinth of 
the Rostra has been rudely refixed along this late extension, 
probably taken from the end which was concealed by this 
concrete addition ; see Xo. 32 in the Fvruai Plan. 

The Graecostasis (so called). Behind the Eostra, and coin- 
ciding with it in width, there are remains of a richly-decorated 
platform, curved in plan : see fig. 31. This is constructed of 
concrete made of tufa, pozzolana, and lime, with facing of 
Greek marbles, a great part of which still exists along about 
half its front. The moulded plinth is of Pentelic marble, and 
some of its blocks are incised with masons’ marks, namely, the 
Greek letters F, A, €, Z, H, 0, and K. 

Above this plinth there are slabs of “ Porta Santa marble, 
with narrow pilasters of the same material rebated to receive 
the adjacent slabs of marble at intervals of 3 feet. On the 
marble slabs are a number of metal pins, shovdng that they 
were decorated with metal e/riblenuita or reliefs, probably of 
gilt bronze.^ Above this there was once an entablature, 
probably of white marble like the plinth; none of it now 
remains, though the travertine blocks on which the cornice 
rested still exist along a great part of the curve. 

^ The adornment of marble with snibkmota. either of metal or of a 
different coloured marble, was a common practice among the Greeks, and 
largely followed by their Roman imitators. A notable e.xample was the 
zoophoros or frieze of Ereclithruiii in Athens ; whicli is of dark Eleusinian 
marble, and had figures of white marble attached to it : see Otto Jahn, 
Pausaniue descripUo Arch Athciurrv m, p. 51 ; Bonn, ISSO. Part of the 
architrave of the Parthenon was decorated with ornaments of gilt bronze. 
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When the Bosfm were complete it is evident that this 
richly-decorated front must have been wholly concealed ; and 
this fact, together with many small points in the construction 
of the two structures, leaves little doubt that the Fiostni were 
built subsecpiently to the curved jdatform, which, having per- 
haps been built by some party or individual hostile to Julius 
Caesar, was disregarded and its beaut}’ concealed when he built 
the existing Eostru ; ^ see fig. 32. 

The extensive use of various kinds of marble shows 
that this platform can be but little earlier in date than the 
Eoitra (4d b.C'.) It is the presence of this marble that has 
led Bunsen, Jordan, and others to pronounce it of late date, 
in spite of some knoivn examples of the introduction of 
foreign marbles into Rome in the first half of the first century 
B.C.- Even Egyptian granite on a colossal scale was used in 
the portico of the Pantheon as early as 27 B.C. ; see above, 
p. 23, on the early use of marble in Rome. 

The level of this platform appears to have coincided with 
that of the Boitm, and the top of the two structures probably 
formed one unbroken floor, the access to which was from the 
higher ground behind, against the slope of which the curved 
platform is set ; see section in fig. 32. 

The position of the ancient Graccostasis, near the original 
Pu.^tra, is mentioned above (see vol. i. p. 237), and it is possible 
that this curved platform is the Gwe'.'ostask rebuilt on a second 
site, as is the case with the llostra themselves.® The original 

^ Compare the reconstruction of the Curia C'oi m liu by Augustus, which 
partly at least, resulted from hatred to Sulla and his party ; see above 
p. - 238 , 

- This view as to the prior existence of the curved pdatform agrees with 
that of my friend ilr. Xichols. who has printed valuable papers on the 
subject ill his Xotiue ilci Eustri, Eome, 1885 ; and in Ball. Inst. Arch. 
1SS4, p. S5. 

“ It must, however, be admitted that there is very little evidence to 
connect this curved pilatfona with the Gruicostnsis. 
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Grarcoitasls is mentioned by Varro in the passage quoted Graeco- 
(p. 237), and by Cicero {Ail Quint Jr. ii. 1), who mentions the " 
noise made on it by the partisans of Clodius to disturb the 
Senate in the Curia. 

The later structure was restored by Antoninus Pius (see 
Capitolinus, Ant. Pius, cap. 8), and again by Diocletian (Calal. 

Iiii}!. T ien., printed by Preller, Itegionen, p. 143), in both cases 
after injury by fire, a fact which seems to show that, at least 
in later times, it had some .sort of Furticus, roofed over to pro- 
tect tho.se on the platform from sun or rain. As, however, 
the whole of its marble floor is missing there are no existing 
proofs of this. 

Pliny (Hiif. Xat. vii. 212) tells us that in early times, before .vcnuu'e of 
any sun-dial or clep)sydra was set up in the Forum, the hour 
of noon used to be announced by the occen.ius of the Consuls, 
who watched for the moment when, from the Curia, he first 
caught sight of the sun between the (old) Postra and the 
Grat'co.'tasis. In the same way the last hour of day was 
announced when the sun had sloped down a coluinaa Macaiana 
ml curcercrn (the Tullianum). 

The Colvrana Duilbi and (probably) the Colurana Maeniuna Oihuiuis. 
stood in the Forum somewhere near the llostra. They are 
described below, in vol. ii. p. 309. 

The Unibilicvs Poniue. At the north end of the supposed CmbUims. 
Graetostasis there is a curious cylindrical structure in concrete 
faced with brick, and lined with thin slabs of marble, evidently 
of late date, probably of the third century a.d. It is in 
three stages, each smaller than the one below. This is 
probably the Unihilinis PiOinae, or central point of the city, 
kno^vn only from its mention in the catalogues of the 
Xotitia and the Einsiedlen MS. ; see Preller, Pegkmen, Eeg. 
viii. and Urlichs, Cod. Toji. Born. Its position is marked at 
H on fig. 31. 

The notion of marking a central point with a cylindrical Omphalos. 
object was probably suggested by the sacred Omphalos in the 
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Temple of the Pythian Apollo at Delphi, a conical stone 
covered with gold net-work A see Livy, xxxviii. 48. 

Another theory is that the cjdinder on the “ Graecostasis ’ 
was the base of a gilt bronze statue of the Genius Piqruli 
Eonund, set up by Aurelian, but its form is quite unlike that 
of the ijedestal of a statue. - 

Xear the Umhilkvi there are remain.s of some early tufa 
structure (Nos. 28, 28), hut it is not known to what these 
blocks belonged. It is possible that they were part of the 
foundation of the Cohrnino Evstivhi of Duilius. 

The Jlilliiiriirm A vrevin. The corresponding position at the 
opposite end of the curved platform was probably occupied by 
a much earlier monument, the Milliariurn Avreu'ui, a column 
sheathed with gilt bronze inscribed with the names and 
distances of the chief towns on the roads which radiated 
through the thirty-seven gates of Rome mentioned by Pliny, 
Hut. Xaf. iii. 9 ; Dion Cassius (liv. 8) calls it to ^pva-ow 
piXiov. See G on fig. 31. 

It was erected by Augustus in 29 B.c., and its position is 
indicated b}' Tacitus {IHE. i. 27), who records that Otho and 
the Praetorian conspirators who killed Galba met, after passing 
from the Palace of Tiberius through the Yelabrum, uil Milh- 
unum Avreum svh aede Saturni : see Plutarch, Galla, 24, ami 
Schol. ad Suet. Olho, 6. 

It is also mentioned in the Xofifiii, Reg. viii., as being by 
the rin/.! Jnijiirivs. Its position, as shown on the Fonim Finn, 
agrees with these indicatioms, being near the start of the Vkiu 

' This is .shown on nianv Greek coins, as. for example, on electrmn 
sinters of Cyzicus ami on tcfrndrndiMs of the SeleuciJae, especially of An- 
tiochus III., and with more detail on various fine painted vases of the 
fourth century B.c. See a paper by the present writer in the Jour. Hell. 
Stud. vol. ix. p. 255. 

- This view was supiported by Becker, HnadhucJi, i. p 380, who main- 
tained that the MUlinrium and Vmljillcus were identical in spite of their 
being separately catalogued in the Xotitm. 
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Jugarius, and close to the great flight of steps which led up to 
the Temple of Saturn. A fragment of the main part or pillar 
of the Jlillurrhim still exists. It is studded with holes and 
stumps of the bronze pins which once fastened the sheathing 
of gold-plated bronze on which the inscription was cut. It was 
this casing of gilt bronze which gave it the name MiJliarvun 
Aurevra. 

During excavations near this point, Canina also found 
some marble fragments which probably belonged to the pedes- 
tal of this pillar. These consist of a curved moulded plinth 
and frieze with floriated I’eliefs, and the base of a scpiare 
pilaster, into which the curved part fits. The curve of the 
plinth shows that the diameter of the base, when complete, 
was about 10 feet 6 inches. The square base is now among a 
heap of fragments by the south end of the Rostra, and the curved 
fragments have recently been placed in their (supposed) original 
position. These fragments probably belong to a restoration in 
the reign of Severus. Their sculptured ornaments are very 
inferior to the work of the Augustan age.^ 

The Temple of Saturn occupies the .site of the prehistoric 
Altar to Saturn, mentioned above. It is clearly identified from 
the description of its position in the Moniuneiitum Anei/rauum 
(see below, vol. i. p. 384), and various passages in classical 
writings ; and, moreover, it is shown on the marUe plan (see 
Forum Plan). 

Tarro [Lin. Lut. v.'42) .speaks of it as being “ in fuvxihu.i 
CapitoliV’ ■, and Servius- (ad Aen. ii. 115) says that it is in 

^ For detailed and illustrated accounts of the Hos/rc and the adjacent 
monuments see Jordan and Fabricius in Ann. Inst, for 1SS3. with plates 
m Hon. Inst. ; Xichols. Gli Avand lei Itosfri, etc., 1SS5 : and a paper 
by the present author read in 1SS5 before the Society of Antiquarieh, and 
printed in Archacolorjlu, vol. xlix., 1SS6. 

- Servius is a name used to include many unknown early commentator.s 
on Virgil ; an excellent edition has been edited by Thilo and Hagen, 
Leipsic, 1SS1-S5. 
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front of the Cliviis Crijiitolinn.-, and near the Terajile of Concord. 
The Furtim Plan shows the manner in which the C'licus CajA- 
tolinvs winds round it on its way up from the Forum to the 
CafAtolium, on the lower outljdng slope of which the temple is 
set. Its site is accurately described by Dionysius (i. 34) — 
irapa rfj pL^rj rov \6(f)OV, Kara rfjv avoBov rrjv et? to 
TiairirdiXiov <j)epovaav airo ri}? ayopa‘;. 

The Temple of Sninrn was one of especial importance, as it 
appears to have contained the chief public treasury — Tempi inn 
Saturni in rpw et neranurn fnerot, Servius, ad Aen. ii. 116; 
and Maerobius, Saturn, i. S.acdtrn vero Satnnii amiriuin Piomani 
esee ruhterunt. These passages .show clearly that the Aerariiun 
Saturni was part of the temple, and not in the so-called Tuhu- 
luriu'iii, as some archaeologists have asserted.^ 

This treasurj- was presided over by Quueitores or Proefecti, 
with manj- subordinate officials; Suet. Claud. 24; and Tac. 
Ana. xiii. 28, 29. In several inscriptions these officials are 
mentioned. On the ground-floor of the Capitoline Museum 
is preserved a small marble pedestal of a statue of the elder 
Faustina, dedicated by a dutor (a messenger) of a Qnoe.stor 
acrurii Saturni',- see also Gudius, Ant. Inscrip. p. 12.5, and two 
inscriptions in the Vatican Museum, in the long gallery. 

According to Varro (ap. IMacrob. Saturn, i. 8) the original 
Ft- /rtjj/c (/ 8'«h(r/i, was founded by the last Tarcpiin, and dedi- 
cated by T, Lartius, the first dictator, in 501 B.c. ; but Livy 
(ii. 21) and Dionysius (vi. 1) attribute it to the consulship of 
A. Sempronius and M. INIinucius, three years later. In the 
reign of Augustus it was rebuilt on an enlarged scale by 
^lunatius Plancus. 

E.cistinij Fernuins of the Templiini Saturni. The only portion 

* See also Livy, iv. 22 ; vii. 23 ; x. 46 ; xxiv. IS ; xxvi. 30; and xx.x. 
39. 

- This vas the in.scription found in the ncdicuJa between the Temples 
of Vespasian and Conconl, which caused the mistake of calling this little 
huildin;; the Sticiiic of FnifUinu ; see vol. i. p. 341. 
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remaining of the Tcmph’ of Sutiini of Augustus’ time is part of 
the very loity jjoiHiuii which towers above the Jlcu.-t Jwjarws, 
huilt of massive blocks of travertine, aiicl part of the lowest 
course of the facing of Pentelic marble with which the whole 
'jjodinia was once lined. 

T/eiisiirc Cliaiithri-. It is interesting to note remains of a 
small marble staircase which apparently led from the end of 
the Suini Via into a chamber formed in the massive concrete 
substructure of the great flight of steps in front of the temple. 
The start of this little side entrance (Xo. 13 on the Forum 
Flail), with much-worn steps of white marble, rests on massive 
blocks of travertine. The chamber thus formed under the 
main staircase may liave been used to store money or valuables, 
like the similar little room in the foJiuin of the Temple of 
Castor, and elsewhere. At one side of this little staircase 
there is a large block of travertine projecting from the j^wdium 
of the temple, and in it are large holes for metal fastenings, 
showing that on it once rested a statue or column, by the side 
of the stopis into the little cliamber. 

Though not shown in the Funnv. Plan, it is probable that 
the very wide Celia of the Teiuiik of Saturn was divided into a 
central space and aisles by two internal rows of columns, in 
the Greek fashion. 

In the sixteenth century a fragment of the frieze was 
found dating from the rebuilding of the temple in the time of 
Augustus ; it was inscribed L • pl-\ncvs • l • f • cos • imper 
ITER • DE • JLVXIB . . . (Cor. In. Lat. vi. 1316). This im- 
portant fragment is now lost. 

The upper part of the temple now existing, with the eight 
columns and clumsily patched entablature, belongs to the last 
rebuilding by Diocletian after a fire. The columns, which are 
of grey and red Egyptian granite, are probably older than 
this, but were hurriedly reset in a very careless way, some 
being placed upside-down. On the existing rude entablature 
is part of the inscription which recorded the restoration of 
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Diocletian, once inlaid witli bronze letteis. . . . SEXATV.s 
POPVLVS • QVE • EOJIAXVS ■ IXCEXDIO • COXSVJIPTVM • EESTITVIT. 

Adjoining or near to the Tanple of Saturn was another 
treasurj-, the Temple of 0p% in which were stored the 700 
million sesterces (about seven millions sterling) left by Julius 
Caesar at his death ; see Cic. Fhil. ii. 37. 

Livy (xxvii. 10) mentions another treasury called the 
Aenoiir/n Sundius, in which a re.serve stoie of gold was kept 
for special emergencies ; the hollow throne of Jupiter CupitoUnus 
was for long used as a similar hiding-place for gold ; see 
vol. i. p. 359. 

The Viati Jur/t'rius (see Flon if Forum) started from the end 
of the Saciv Via, and passed between the Temple of Saturn and 
the BaiUica Julia towards the river, under the Tarpeian Bod:, 
which overhung this road, so that on one occasion, in 192 E.C., 
a fall of tufa rock from the cliff of the Capitolium killed several 
persons walking in the Vkus Jujuriu^-. Livy, xxxv. 21 ; see 
also Livy, xxiv. 47, and xxvii. 37. 

Thence the road passed on to the Forta Co rmenta.lib in the 
Servian wall ; by it stood an ancient altar to Juno Jnga the 
patroness of marriage, from which its name was derived. 
Xear the commencement of the Vicui Jugurius there are 
remains of a brick and concrete arch or gateway, once faced 
with marble; see l!so. 2 on the Farum Flan. This arch is not 
earlier than the fourth century A.D.. and was built abutting 
on one side against the marble-lined podium of the Temple of 
Saturn, while the other pier of this arch was set against one of 
the marble piers of the liadlka Julia, a perfect print of which 
still exists in the concrete of the gate, though the marble 
pier itself has disappeared. 

The Arth of Tihervr probably stood near thi.s point, span- 
ning the adjacent .SVo,re Via. TheFkui (f the Forum at the end 
of this volume (Xo. 10) shows how the Surra Via is con- 
tracted at this end, very possibly to bring it within the single 
opening of Tiberius' Arch. Tacitus [Ann. ii. 41) records that 
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it was erected in 17 A.D. in honour of Tiberius, on account 
of the recovery by Gei’manicus of the standards lost by Varus 
in Germany. He describes it as Arcus pruphr acdchi Satund, 
oh reccpta shjau cum Varo nnUia ducfu Gennaidci auspiciis 
Tiler u. 

The same event is recorded on a brass coin struck by 
Tiberius, with ohc. Germanicus in a triumphal c^uadriga, 
GERMAXIGYS ■ CAESAR ; and rei\ a Eoman general standing 
holding an eagle standard, with the Itijeud siGXis • RECE/;h'.s 
DEVICTIS ■ GEK3Ia;(i5 • S • C. 

Several fragments of this arch made of Greek marble were 
found by Canina near the supposed site, and according to him 
traces of its travertine foundations were also discovered, but 
these are now difficult to trace. One fragment, a voussoir of 
the arch, now lies near the column of Phocas. A piece of the 
attic, with fragmentary inscription, is now in the Sacra Via, 
opposite the Basilica Julia, and another is on the platform of 
the Porticns Deorum Causetdium ; both have deeply - sunk 
matrices for bronze letters. 

It is, however, doubtful whether these inscribed fragments 
really belong to the Arch of Tiberius; see Mommsen, Momi- 
mentnra Ancyranum, 1SS.3, }). 127 ; cf. also Eph. Epiijr. iii. pp. 
262, 271. 

The Basilica Jidia. Vext in order of position comes the 
great Basilica Julia (see Forum Plan), bounded on the north- 
east side by the Sacra Via, on the north-west end by the Vicus 
Jujariiis, and on the south-east by the Vicus Tuscus. As 
mentioned above, at p. 233, this site was partly occupied 
in early times by the row of shops first built by Tar- 
quinius Priscus ; and according to some archaeologists by the 
first Eoman Basilica called Stuiprcudn. It is, hower'er, more 
probable that the Basilica Seuiprrouia (Livy, xliv. 16) stood 
farther away from the Forum towards the Velalnim} 

^ The Basilica Sempronia was near the St/ftne •>/ Vortummis, see below, 
aad the inscribed pedestal of this statue \\as found in the sixteenth cen- 
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The earh’ history of the Buyiii-n Julia is concisely given in 
a very important passage of the yLaiu mint nia Aiii'ijiaiiuni, or 
Ancrrean copy of the inscription of Augustus, tvho sa\ s ; — 

FORVil ■ IVLIVil - ET ■ BASILICAM ■ (JVAE • FVIT ■ INTER ■ AEDEJI 
CASTOEIS ■ ET ■ AKOE.M ■ SATVRNI ■ COEPTA ■ PKOFLIGATAgiVE 
OPERA ■ A • PATEE ■ MEL) • I'ERFELT ■ ET • EANDEM • EASILICAM 
CONStAIPTAM • IN'CEN'DIO • AAIPLIATO • EIVS • SOLO • sVB • TITVLO 
NOMINIS ■ FILIORVM ■ INCOHAVI ■ ET • M ■ VIVVS ■ NON • PEK- 
FECLSSEM • PERFICT • AB • HAEKEBIBVS [.MKIS • IVSSi] 

According to these accounts the BaAHat was begun by 
Julius Caesar, and completed by Augustus, who named it Julia 
after his adoptive father. It was soon after de.stroyed by fire, 
and rebuilt by Augustus on an enlarged scale in honour of 
his grandsons Cains and Lucius (the “ filii ” of the above 
inscription) ; see Dion Cass. Ivi. 27, and .Suet. A/e/. 29. 

The BiiJlk'n Jalhi was one of the many building.s rvhich 
were restored by Severus : an insciiption found near it records 
that this was done in 199 .a.d., after a fire. It was again 
burnt in 282 a.d., and restored by Diocletian; and a final 
restoration is recorded on an inscribed pedestal tchich now 
stands in the expo.sed part of the Vkih Jiujnnim, at the end of 
the Basilica ; this last restoration was the work of Dahinius 
Tettius Probianus, Praefect of the city in 377 a.d,, who also 
gave or restored some statue.s. of which the bases still exist in 
the Basilica, with the following inscription . — 

GABINIVS • VETTIVs ■ PKLiBIANVS • V • C • PRAEF • VRB ■ STATVA5I 

FATALI • NECESSITATE • ( ONLAPsAil ■ CELEBERRIMO • VEBTS 
LOCO ■ ADHIBITA • DILIOENTIA ■ REPARAVIT 

The same inscription is repeated on another pedestal. A 
third runs thus : — 

tiiiy by tbe Vicu- Tasa'i. near tlie suntlieru aiigh of the Jvha ; 

see vol. i. p. 27l). 
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GABIXIVS • VETTIVS • PROBIAXVS • T • C • PRAEF • VRBIS • STATVAM 
QVAE • BASILICAE • IVLIAE • A ■ SE • XOVITER • KEPARATAE 
OEXA3IEXTO • ESSEX • ADIECIT 

During the Middle Ages this enormous building ivas treated 
as a marble quarry, and almost wholly remoi'ed for building 
material or burnt into lime on the spot. During the excava- 
tions of Canina three limekilns were found within the area of 
this one building, a fact which explains why so very little 
remains of this once massive and lofty IlnsiUai} 

In plan the Basilka Julia was a large double Purtka'-,- 
with tivo tiers of columns one over the other ; open, except 
for its low screens {ctweUi), on three sides, and having a range 
of rooms two or three stories high on the south-west side — 
that away from the Forum. Some very interesting remains 
of these rooms, and traces of the staircase, still exist, and are 
partially excavated near the west corner. These are built of 
tufa, with liands of travertine at intervals, and travertine 
pilasters at the end of each division wall. This part possibly 
dates from the time of Julius Caesar. Augustus appears to 
have rebuilt the main building, with arches and engaged 
columns of Luna marble, two stories in height, the lower order 
being Tuscan in style. 

Parts of two of these piers have recently been exposed by 
the side of the Vkui Juijanu ^ ; they are built of massive 
blocks of marble, carefully jointed, and once covered with a 

^ It lias uuliappily been much falsilieJ by iieedlc-ss restoration ; uearly 
all the brick piers are ijnite modern, and the one that has been restored 
in stone has been shown, by sub.sequent discoveries, to be unlike the 
ancient design. 

- It sliould be noted that the -wortl Porticus has a nieaniiig (pite 
different from that of the English word Portico. Porticus usually ineaiis a 
building with its roof supported by one or more rows of columns : either 
in one straight line or enclosing a space like a cloister. It is the same 
thing as the Sto'i of the Greeks, from which the Roman Porticus wa> 
copied. 
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thin coat of opus ctlhafvna or fine stucco, to receive coloured 
decoration (Xo. 1, 1 ). The lower part of one of these piers is 
well preserved. The douhle aisle, which surrounded three 
sides, was vaulted in concrete, forming an upper floor, from 
which the public listened to the trial.s which were being con- 
ducted in the area below (see Pliin-, Ep. v. 9, and vi. 33), 
where four separate tribunals of the Ccntuuinri were held, 
including as many as 180 Jadici'i or jurors. It was here that 
the younger Pliny practised as an advocate, and the Emjjeror 
Trajan held courts of justice; Dion Cass. Ixxxviii. 10. 

One of the late reliefs on Constantine’s arch shows this 
or a similar Basilku, with its npper galleries (maeniann) 
crowded with people, who appear to Ije sheltered from the 
sun by curtain.* hung in the oi)en arches. 

It appears doubtful whether the large central space with 
paving of coloured marbles was roofed (Xos. 8 and 9). If not, 
it was probably sheltered by an awning stretched over it, as 
was sometimes the case with the whole central area of the 
Forum. Low marble screens or ivnalli shut in the otherwise 
open arches on the ground-floor. A great number of frag- 
ments of these screens are scattered about the Forum, and 
the .sub-plinth of one (Xo. 1) remains In situ, near the existing 
marble pier at the north-west end. 

IVithout these screens to prevent public tralBc, it would 
have been impossible to conduct judicial business in such 
buildings as the great Eoman BiJsUimi’. With them, and with 
the curtains which were frequently u.sed to close the other- 
wise open rows of arches, the BusUhxi Julm must have been 
once a much more jirivate and enclosed building than it now 
appears to have been, judging only from the existiiif'- remains. 

The space under the double aisles of the Busilku Julia is 
paved with massive .slabs of white marble; and the central area 
-had a very rich pavement of Oriental coloured marbles, namely, 
pavonaietto, dpullinoj gliillu untico, and Bfnarno, arranged in 
concentric squares. On the white marble paving manv tabulae 
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lusoriae or gaming tables are incised ; a few have inscriptions 
cut near them, with allusions to their use, e.g. vixcES • gavdes 
PERDES • PLAXGis (Xo. 5). The dice-players of the Forum are 
mentioned by Cicero {Phil. ii. 23), hoiniiiern nequidsimu/ii qui 
lion diibitaret vel in Furo idea ludere. 

Suetonius {Cal. 37) mentions that it was one of Caligula's 
amusements to throw money from the roof of Baddica Julia 
among the crowd in the Forum below. The summit of this 
building was probably a link in the bridge by which this 
madman united the Palatine Palace to the Temide of Ju idler on 
the CaijifoUuiii. See also Josephus, ..dnt. Jud. XIX. i. 11. 

The Temple of A uguitus, which was begun by Tiberius and 
completed by Caligula (Suet. Cad. 21 and 22), is mentioned by 
Suetonius as forming part of this bridge — Super Ternplura Did 
Augu.dti, pu/de traimumio, Palafiuui Capiloliiimque conjunxit. 

A gallery which was possibly the starting-point of Caligula’s 
bridge exists in the upper part of his palace (see vol. i. p. 
194), and this bridge in its course towards the CapitoUum 
must have passed over the stately building which is described 
below. Thence there was probably a wooden bridge to the 
roof of the Basilica Julia., and then a second wooden erection 
to bridge over the space from the Ba.dlka to the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinas. Xo traces remain of these intermediate 
steps, which were probably removed at the death of the insane 
emperor. 

There is very strong evidence to show that the large brick 
and concrete structure, once lined with marble, which stands 
at the foot of the Palatine, behind the Temple of Castor (see 
For uni Plan), is the Temple of AuguAus, about the site of 
which so many theories have been invented. This building 
has recently been cleared from the modern workshops with 
which it was encumbered ; it is shown in a drawing by 
Ligorio in the Bodleian library in a far more perfect state 
than at present, with its lining of marbles and internal row of 
Corinthian columns set between the niches which still exist. 
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Ligorio also shows a long porch or vestibule, occupying the 
whole of the long north-west side which is now missing ; see 
fig. 35. 

If the building was a temple, it was a very abnormal one in 
its whole design and plan. 

On the other hand, in point of date and of position this 
great structure appears to agree with what we know of the 
Tiriiqik of Augvstvt. From its great height and size, its 
curious row of “ buttre.s.s walls ’’ at the north end, and the 
good preservation of its fine brick facing, it is worthy of more 
attention than it usually receive.s. Its position and the end 
with the “buttresses ’’ are shown on the Plan of the Forum. 

The founding of the TinqiJe of A it Justus by Tiberius and its 
completion by Caligula are recorded on various coins of these 
emperors. Its restoration in 159 A.D. by Antoninus Pius is 
recorded on silver and brass coins with the legend — templvji 
[ or AEDEs] DIVi Aveu'^i'i UEtilitutnm COS • IIII. 

On all these coins the temple i.s represented in the usual 
conventional way as having a hfXi'iAgle front, but this cannot 
be taken as evidence with regard to its real form. Pliny 
Nat. XXXV. 28 and 131) mentions a famous picture of Hya- 
cinthus by the Athenian painter Xicias, which was dedicated 
by Tiberius in the Temple of Augustus. It had been brought 
from Alexandria by Augustus. Thi.s picture is described by 
Pausanias, hi. 19, 4. 

The J tats Tumi.? starts from the Aiwm Tda, passing between 
the end of the Bneilku Julia and the Templt of CuAor, and so 
on through the Vehihriirn to the Circus Maxiuius. At many 
points along this line its basalt paving has been exposed at 
various times; but only the piece by the Forum is now 
visible, as the modern road is more than 12 feet above the old 
level. 

According to a very doubtful legend it was called the 
Vkus Tuscus, or “Etruscan road,’’ from the soldiers of the 
Etruscan chief Caelius Vibennus, the ally of Eomulus, who 
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settled in the quarter through which this street was made. 
The suspicions of the Eomans caused them to he transferred 
to this site from their original and more commanding settlement 
on the Caelian Hill, the name of which was said to be derived 
from their chief Caelius ; see Varro, Lin. Lat. v. 46 ; Livy, 
ii. 14; xxvii. 37 ; xxxiii. 26; and Tac. Ann. iv. 65. 

In later times a number of sellers of thm, perfume and 
Thu, anus, lived in this street, which was sometimes named after 

them, Vkus Thumriiis ; Hor. Sat. II. iii. 228, and Ii 2 )id II. i. 
269. The shameful neglect of the repairs of this important 
street, much used by religious processions, is one of the charges 
brought by Cicero {Ferr. II. i. 59) against Yerres, whose duty 
it had been as Praetor urhani.is to keep it in good order. 
Cicero describes its whole length as being unfit for traffic, 
a s'ujno Vertumni in Ciixinn Ma.nnuim. 

Ancient SMve of Voitiimiu's. A very ancient bronze statue of 

statv, . Yoi'tumnus, an early Italian deity, stood near the commence- 
ment of the Tvhus, a little to the south-west of the 
Basilica, where its pedestal (restored by Diocletian) was found 
in 1549. The part of its inscription then discovered was 
VORTVMXVS • TEilPORIBVS • DIOCLETI.4.XI • ET • 3X.iXniIAXI • ■ • 
{Cor. In. Lat. vi. 804). This interesting pedestal is now lost, 
but a drawing of it, with MS. note by Ligorio, exists in Cod. 
Fat. 3439, fol. 46. According to Propertius, the statue was the 
work of the mythical Volsinian sculptor Yeturius Mamurius • 
see Ehy. lY. ii. 61. In the whole of this poem Propertius 
gives an interesting account of Yortumnus, and (1. 50) mentions 
the derivation of the name Vkns Tanas; see also Livy, xliv. 
16, and Pseudo- Ascon. ad Cic. J'err. II. i. 59, bignurn Vertumni 
(trot) in ultimo rico tharario, suh BasUkae angulo fledentihus ad 
jjosiremiua h-xteram partem. 

Te,„i,i, nf The Temple of Ca.Io,; on the south-east side of the Vcus 
Tuii-iib, is clearly identified by the marble gilan (see Forum Plan) ; 
and its position is indicated by the passage in the Anci/rean 
inscription quoted above, p. 270. 
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The temple was originally founded to commemorate the Temple of 
apparition in the Forum of the twin brothers, Castor and 
Pollux,^ who announced the victory of the Dictator Aulus 
Postumus at Lake Eegillus,- in 496 B.C., and watered their 
horses at the Foun Jiiiurnae, close by the site of the temple. 

The temple was dedicated, in 482 B.C., by the son of the 
victorious dictator, who was created duumvir for that sjaecial 
purpose; see Livy, ii. 20 and 42; Dionys. vi. 13; Pint. Coriol. 

3; Ov.Futit.i. 707. Decrees and treaties cut on bronze plates 
were occasional!}' fixed to the walls of the Temple of Castor ; 
see Livy, viii. 11. In front of the temple an equestrian statue 
of Q. Marcius Tremulus was placed in honour of his conquest 
of the Hernici in 306 B.c. ; Livy, ix. 43. 

Plutarch, Puinj). 2, records that a number of fine pictures Jorke 
and statues were dedicated in the Temple of Castor by 
Caecilius IMetellus. Among them was a portrait of a famous 
Eoman courtesan named Flora, who lived in the time of 
Pompey the Great. 

In 119 B.C. the Temple of Castor was restored by the 
consul L. Metellus Dalmaticus (Ascon. ad Cic. Fro Scaur. 46). 

In the reign of Augustus, 6 .t.D., it was rebuilt by Tiberius 
and Drusus out of the spoils taken in Germany ; Suet. Tib. 20 ; 

Dion Cass. Iv. 8, 27. To this period belong the three existing ExmtOig 
Corinthian columns ® and rich entablature of the finest white 
Greek marble from the c^uarries of Mt. Pentelicus ; they are very 

^ Though dedicated jointly to both of the twin-brethren, the temple 
was usually called after Castor only ; Suet. J. Cars. 10. 

" Lake Eegillus is now dried up, but traces of it are believed to exist 
in the plain between Gabii and the modern village of Colonna. about 13 
miles from Home. 

^ Other columns of the Tcmjile of Castor, which had fallen, were used 
during the sixteenth century for various purposes, namely, to make the 
pedestal which itichelangelo designed for the equestrian statue of Jf. 

Aurelius, and for the marble statue of Jonah in the Church of S. Maria del 
Popolo which was designed by Raphael and executed by Lorenzetti ; see 
Lanciani, Anc. Eomc, p. 156. 
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graceful in design, and of most perfect workmanship, perhaps 
the most beautiful architectural fragment in Eome (Xo. 41). 
The design is almost pure Greek in style and detail, but 



Plan of the Temple of Castor, showing construction of podium. 

A. Pedestal of one of the two statues. 

BBB. Spurs of foundation wall, of travertine and tufa, under the three 
existing columns ; see fig. 37. tnree 

C. Steps to small chamber in the concrete core of the podium 

D. Existing bit of mosaic paving of earlier building. 

one very curious constnrctional peculiarity shows the Roman 
timidity m the use of the flat marble lintel: the frieze is 
jointed so as to form a flat arch, throwing its weight and that 
of the cornice, directly on to the columns-a needless pre 
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caution. It is also possible that the builders ran short of 
blocks which were long enough to reach from centre to centre 
of the columns, and so were obliged to build up the frieze 
with sevei'al separate pieces of maible. 

The temple was ocfasti/le, with about eleven columns on the 
sides ; see Forum Plan and fig. 36. It stands on a handsome 
podiina, 22 feet high, which was wholly lined with Pentelic 
marble, having a richly moulded cornice, and wide flat pilasters 
with moulded bases, one below each column of the perktijlc. 
Fig. 37 shows the details of this podiuni, selected as a good 
example of Roman or rather Graeco-Roman mouldings during 
the best artistic period, the reign of Augustus. 

The mouldings of the cornice and bases of the pilasters are 
well designed, with a judicious mixture of large and delicately 
small members, and are totally without enrichments, a pleasing 
contrast to the elaboration of the main Corinthian Order of 
the temple above. ^ 

The marble facing of the stone core of the podium is very 
solid ; it consisted of large slabs of marble 7 i inches thick, 
very unlike the thin veneers of the later Empire. Parts of 
the pilasters, which still exist below the three standing columns, 
are now exposed to sight, and bases of others exist on the 
opposite side in the Ticino Tumis. 

In front was a wide flight of marble steps leading down 
in the direction of the Sacra Via, and there were also small 
stairs on each side (Xos. 43, 44). 

By the side stair in the Ficus Tusais there was a door, the 

^ The best preserved pieces of this beautiful imlhna cornice are now- 
lying near the foot of the wooden stairs which lead up from the Vicus 
Tuscus ; near C on fig. 36. On the podia of Roman temples, see Vitruvius, 
iii. 4. 5. In this passage Vitruvius describes the subtle optical correction , 
which raave a slight upward curve to the main horizontal lines of temples ' 
in order to prevent an apipearance of sagging in the middle. This w-as 
one of the various applications of the principle of entasis, which were 
employed in the finest Greek buildings. 
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Fig. 37. 


Details of the Podium of the Temple of Castor. 

AA. Jlarhle cornice at the level of the top of the podium. 

BB. Jlarljle slabs which line the pilaiii part of the podium. 

C. Moulded base of one of the shallow pilasters of the podium. 

DD. Foundation of great blocks of travertine. 

E. Core of the podium formed of concrete within a '-box" of massive 
tufa blocks, as shown in plan on fig. Sd. 
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worn marble sill of which still exists (C on fig. 36) leading 
into a small chamber fonned in the concrete core of the 
liodium, probahlj’ one of those strong rooms for storing plate and 
money which existed in many Roman temples ; ^ the one in 
this temple is alluded to by Juvenal {Sat. xiv. 260). 

The Tenqjlf oj Castor was also used as an office for the 
verification of weights and measures. Many bronze weights 
exist with the inscription EX AD CASTOR, or, still more con- 
tracted, EX CA (e.r aede Castoris). 

M ithin the Celia fragments of a mosaic floor exist, evidently 
earlier in date than the rebuilding of 6 A.D., as is shown bj' 
the level of this mosaic being considerably below the marble 
bases of Tiberius’ columns (Xo. 42, 42). The pattern is a 
simple series of lozenges of travertine and grey lava, with 
all the characteristics of late Republican mosaic, having 
tesserae smaller (about three to the inch) and much more neatly 
fitted than was usual in the mosaic of Imperial times. Similar 
mosaics of about the same date exist in the Donuts Publica 
and in the so-called House of Livia on the Palatine ; see vol. 
i. pp. 181 and 303. 

Apart from its beautiful marble casing, the inner con- 
struction of the podium of this temple is a very interesting 
example of the wonderful care and solidity with which Roman 
temples of the best period were constructed ; see fig. 36. 
Solid walls, 8 feet thick, of enormous blocks of the hardest 
tufa, each carefully clamped to the adjacent blocks, are built 
under all the walls of the celta, forming a sort of box with sides 
22 feet high. The whole interior of this, with the exception 
of the small chamber above mentioned, was filled in solid with 
a dense mass of concrete, which set into one block like one 
immense stone. From these tufa walls other massive spur 
walls project at right angles, and on the ends of these the 
columns of the peristyle were set. The spur walls are of tufa, 

^ As for example in the Temples of Concord, Saturn, and that of 
Divus Julius. 
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except the part immediatelj' under eac’i column, which is of 
traA'ertine, the harder stone being used at the points of 
greatest pressure.^ 

These spur walls were also strengthened laterally by flat 
travertine arches, spanning the intercolumniations from wall 
to wall just below the columns. 

The whole result of this elaborate and massive construction 
is an amount of strength far in excess of what was actually 
required, showing the most lavish expenditure of both labour 
and material. 

The position of the present Temple of Castor, almost block- 
ing up one of the three arches of the Arch of Augustus, 
suggests that the older temple, which was standing at the 
time when this arch was built, thirty-si.x years before, did 
not extend as far to the north as does the present structure 
built by Tiberius. 

Cicero (f^err. II. i. 49 seep) tells an interesting story of how 
Verres extorted money out of a pretended restoration of the 
Temple of Castor, pulling down and refixing some of the 
columns on the pretext that they were not absolutely perpen- 
dicular. 

In his account of this transaction Cicero mentions that 
the columns were cleallatae — that is, covered with the hard 
white stucco made of pounded marble {oj'ius a.llarium), which 
was usually applied as a ground for coloured decorations. 
The building referred to is of course the earlier one, which 
existed before the rebuilding by Tiberius and Drusus. The 
columns of this were probably not of marble but peperino, 
which, like the Ufa, appears to have been always coated with 
stucco ; see above, p. 78. 

The Temple of Castor was occasionally used as a meeting- 
place for the Senate (Cic. sup. cit.), and its lofty podium was 

1 Parts of the very interesting foundation walls of the temple were in 
1SS4 concealed and falsified by the most needless and senseless restoration 
of the substructure under some of the missing columns. 
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used, like the Eostra, as a tribunal for orators ; see Pint. Sulla, 
8, and Cic. Pro Best. 15. It rvas the scene of many fierce 
political struggles, and even riots, especially in the time of 
Marius and Sulla, and when Julius Caesar, during his joint- 
consulship with Bibulus, advocated his Agrarian law ; Dion 
Cass, xxxviii. G. Again, shortly after, when the recall of 
Cicero from exile was proposed, Clodius and his party during 
a riot in the Forum fortified themselves in the temple, 
and broke up the steps to render access difiBcult ; Cic. In 
Pis. 5. 

A door was broken in the back wall of the Celia, behind 
the statues of Castor and Pollux, by the insane Caligula, who 
connected the temple with his new palace at the north angle 
of the Palatine, and used to offer himself for worship, standing 
between the twins ; Suet. Cal. 22. 

Xear the Temjjle of Castor was another Tribunal for orations, 
probably only a wooden su(j<jestum, called the Tribunal Aureliuni ; 
Cic. In Pis. 5, and Pro Best. 15.^ 

Close by the Ternjile of Castor, on its eastern side, towards 
the Atrium Vestae, are some remains of marble columns and 
entablature which are well worth close examination, as being 
among the most beautiful and delicately worked examples of 
marble architecture in Rome. The capitals of the columns 
are a sort of enriched Tuscan, and all the details are alike 
beautiful both in design and workmanship. 

These very beautiful fragments are illustrated by Labacco, 
Architeftura, 1.557, pis. 17 and 18, as belonging to a temple, 
remains of which were discovered in the sixteenth century 
between the Church of S. Adriano and the Temple of Faustina. 
It seems probable that these remains belong to the Temple of 
Janus Quadrifrons mentioned in vol. ii. p. 23. 

They are clearly of early Imperial date, probably of the 

' Tills, or a similar tribunal, is shown on a bronze medal of Xero, 
with the legend — coXGinroo/i ii ■ dath/u rora/o Koiao/io ; see Froehner, 
Medailloiis de V Eiapirc, |i. 14, Paris, 1S7S. 
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Augustan period, <as is shown by the extreme delicacy and 
beauty of the work. 

The Fans Jutirmoe existed in some form till Imperial times 
(Or. Fiiit. i. 705, and Dionys. vi. 13), probably as a marble 
fountain or tank.'^ Remains of a circular travertine structure 
near the Temple of Castor (Xo. 15) have been 
supposed to belong to this : but their form — 
a sort of curb, with a channel for rain-water — 
makes it more probable that they belonged to 
the Fvienl Swihini or Lihviiis (Hor. Ffi. i. 19, 
8, and Sut ii. 6, 35), a circular marble struc- 
^ ture like a well-mouth, used to mark some spot 

Denarius of the • , -i r , 

Gens Scriboiiia tvhere lightning had fallen, or where some 

showing the sacred object was buried." The Ftitw.I Si.rihuni- 
2 )Hk(il Scrilv- (iipiii) is shown on a common denarius of the 
Gens ^\rioonin, oi the lirst century B.c., orna- 
mented with reliefs of lyres and hanging garlands ; see 
fig. 38. 

The Arch of mi it us was near the Temple of Castor, with 
one side touching the Temple of Julius ; a late .scholiast to 
the Aeund desscribes it as being jiiAa aedcri) Bid Jidi ; its 
position is shown on the Forum Flan ; see Xo. 4C. It was 
set up in honour of Augustus’ final victory at Actium in 30 
E.C. (Dion Cass. li. 19). Its foundations were discovered in 
1888, but the arch itself has wholly vanished. From the 
foundations, which con.sist of great blocks of travertine, we 



^ A shrine to the nymph Juturna was built in the Campus JIartius by 
Q. Liitatius Catulds about 7S b.c. ; see Ovid, Fubt. i. 463. 

- Another jmtml (by the Coinltiain) eusliriiied the spot where the 
miraculous razor and whetstone of the augur Attus Xavius were buried ; 
Livy, i. 36 ; and Civ. De Dirin. i. 17. It clearly was distinct from the 
Puteat Scrtb'jiuniiuiii. 

A stone jmtcal set over a place that had been struck by lightuino still 
e.vists ill situ at Pompeii ; it is close by the remains of the ancient Doric 
temple — the only relic in Pompeii of the pre-Koman colony. 
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see that it was a triple archway, the central arch being IF 
feet wide. A marble inscribed block from its attic was found 
during the excavations of 1540-50 with this inscription, which 
is now lost : — 

SEXATVS ■ rOPVLYSilVE • EOXIAXVS • IMP • C'AESAKI ■ DIVI 
IVLI ■ F • COS • QYIXCT • COS • DESIG ■ SEXT ■ IMP • SEPT 
EEPYELICA • COXSEEYATA 

The fifth consulshiji of Augustus was in 29 B.C., the year 
when he returned to Rome after his Egyptian victories in 30 
B.c. ; see Lanciani, Xof. ileiiVi Seen, 1S82, p. 227. 

Trinpk of JJifai Opposite the Temple of Castor 

stand the scanty remains of the Heroon or Temple of the 
deified Julius Caesar, built by Augustus in 42 B.c., as recorded 
in the Ancyrean inscription — aedem • diyi • IVLI • • • feci. 
Dion Cassius (xlvii. 18) says that this Heroon ivas built on 
the spot where Caesar’s body was burnt, and Appian {Bell. 
Civ. ii. 149) records that Caesar's funeral pyre was placed on 
the site of the ancient Rejia : see below, vol. i. p. 305. 

Ovid (Ep. e.t Fonfo, II. ii. 85) mentions it as being near the 
Temple of Castor, and as facing towards the Forum and the 
Capitol; Mdiun. xv. 841. Further indications of its site are 
given by Statius {Silv. i. 22-66) in his description of the 
buildings near the statue of Domitian, so that no doubt what- 
ever exists as to its identification. 

Before the temple was built, a column of Xumidian marble, 
20 feet high, inscribed paeexti • pateiae, was set by the 
Senate on the site of Caesar’s funeral pjme (Suet. J. Caes. 85). 
According to Appian {Bdl. Cir. ii. 148) an altar was also 
dedicated to Julius on this spot. 

Though only the concrete core of the Podiuni and a few 
marble fragments now exist, yet the plan of the temple can 
be fairly well made out, mainly from the voids in the concrete, 
which show the former position of the massive tufa walls in 
the pudiitin, built as substructures to support the marble 
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columns and walls of the upper temple. These were arranged 
on a similar .system to that of the Terrqile <jf Cador, except that 
there were no projecting spur walls, as this temple had no 
peiidijli’. Prints of the great blocks are visible on the face of 
the concrete core, but all the stone itself has been removed for 
building material. Below the tufa walls there is a massi^■e 
foundation made of large blocks of tiavertine. 

The plan of this temple is quite unique ; it consisted of 
two parts — fil'd a platform about li’ feet high, which pro- 
jected in front of the temple, and was approached by two 
stairs. 

SeciutiJli/, a prostyle temple, which stood on the south-east 
side of the platform, and was reached by another flight of 
steps leading up to the 2 >ortico from the front portion of the 
podium or platform. 

The central part of the front of this st/ffycdiis or platform, 
once whollj' lined with marble, i.s hollowed into a semicircular 
recess (Xo. 49) ; this is now filled up with late concrete and 
niasonr}’, probably of the third or fourth century. Its original 
form is shown on the Fonun Finn. To some part of this front 
were affixed the bronze beaks of the shij^s taken by Augustus 
at Actium (Dion Ca.ss. li. 19); and hence this podium was 
known as the Fodi'n Jidw, being so called to distinguish it 
from the original or Bodru n-krii. Holes for the bronze rostra 
exist in the front of the ajrse-like wall. 

It appears [jrobable that this very unusual form for the 
iuij'jestiis was adopted in order that the apsidal recess miuht 
inclose the pre-existing column or altar, in which case the 
orator, when speaking from the.''e Iludm, probably stood on 
one side of the recess.^ 

Suetonius {Avij. 100) mentions that funeral orations in 
honour of Augustus were delivered both from the Itudra Julia 
and the ancient Fudm — Bifariiijii huuhihi.i juu unJ: IHa 

^ In the F'Ji-iiin Firm the column is conjeeturally shown in the middle 
of the recess, and the late filling up is omitted. 
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Jidii a Tihurio, et ijru rostris vetenhui a Draw ; see also Dion 
Cass. liv. 35. 

Bronze coins of Augustus and Hadrian have representa- L'l/tu wiiu. 
tions of this building. On a second Brass of Hadrian the 
jJOilium with the bronze rosfiv. fixed to it is shown, and on it 
the emperor addressing people standing below. 

The Tcinph; of Julins Co^giu- itself is raised considerably 
higher than the platform in front of it, from which it was 
reached by steps up to the prostyle portico. It was probably 
a Corinthian proitiile hexudiih: building — that is, having a 
portico at one end, with six columns in front, and no free 
columns at the back and sides. According to Titruvius, iii. 2, 
it was jnjcimtijlc, having, that is, the columns closely set 
together. The cella appears to have been ^'ery small and 
shallow. 

Fragments of the main cornice exist on and near the E-ii^hnu 
temple, including pieces of the horizontal part along the sides 
of the temple and the sloping part of the pediment in front. 

These fragments are, however, too poor in workmanship and 
design to belong to the time of Augustus. 

They are probably portions of a later restoration or re- 
building of the temple. 

Only one bit remains of the Cdla floor, paved with simple 
marble mosaic. ^ A long piece of marble step, on the side 
towards the Teniple of Castor, marks the old extent of the 
jKdiitm, and the start of one of the front stairs, with its step 
worn dotvn by trafiic, is still in situ (Xos. 47, 47, 48). 

The rudely -worked plinth moulding against the late 
masonry, which now fills up the apsidal recess, was carelessly 
copied from the plinth of the original part, none of which 
now remains in situ, though some pieces are lying by the side 
of the road in front of the apse. 

The appearance of this temple, first rvith its loiiy pi'xiiurn, 

1 Since this was written in 1S84 the last piece of mosaic pavement has 
crumbled away. 
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and then the temple proper rising high above that, must have 
been very strange. Several allusions to its abnormal height 
occur in classical writings, e.g. Ovid, Ep. ex Pon. II. ii. 8.5 — 

Fnttrihtip assimile^p quoi, jiroxii/ni tenrpla teiuiitii, 

Divus ab excflm Julies aeih cifht. 


1 Castor and Pollux. 
Germauieus and Drusus are alluded to. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE FORUM EOMANUM AND ITS ADJACENT BUILDINGS 
{continued). 

V E noiv come to a group of the most ancient and sacred 
buildings in Rome, the sanctity of which gave its name to 
the originally short iiiece of the Sacra Viu, between the 
southern verge of the Forum and the clinis where the Arch 
of Titus now stands. 

The Tcmjile of Vesta, of which remains e.vist at the southern 
angle of the Forum (No. 51), was the most sacred of all the 
shrines of Rome. Vesta is the Latin form of the Greek 
goddess Hestia, to whom a sacred fire was kept always burning 
in the Prytaneum of every Greek city. Like the Ternjjle of 
Vesta, the early Greek Prytaneum appears to have been a 
building of circular plan. The Greek fires were guarded by 
elderly -nddows, instead of by virgin priestesses, but in other 
respects the cult seems to have been very similar in Rome and 
in Hellenic cities. The Greek Prytunevin fires are described 
by Plutarch, Kurna, 9, thus : ’ETret^ rot 'EXXd8o9 ottov 
TTvp acr^eaTOv iariv, Ilu^ot /cal ’Ad))vr/a-iv, ov 

irapOevoi, jvi’auc €‘; Se ireirav p.evai, '^Apuni/ e^ovai rrjv 
eTTipceXeiav. ’Edj' he vtto Tivo<i e/cXlirij, ... on 

cjraai Selv dvro eripov 7rvp6<; evaveadai,, Kaivov he rrocelv 
/cal veov, dvdirrovTa^ diro rov 'qK.iov cpTcoya KaOapdv /cal 
dp,LavTov. See also Plut. Arist. 20, and Ca/nil. 20. 

The ever-burning fire which these sacred edifices contained, 
symbolising the family hea/ih {FecrTia), or centre of home 
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life, was probably derived from some long-forgotten prehistoric 
period when the use of flint and steel was unknown, and fire 
could only be kindled by the slow and laborious use of the 
fire-drill. ^ 

During this primitive time a village would naturally guard 
against the misfortune of finding itself without fire by com- 
bining to keep up and watch in some sheltered hut an ever- 
burning fire, from which the villagers might at any time 
relight their extinguished embers. This hut would for general 
convenience be set in the centre of the village, and would soon 
acquire a sacred character, and develop into the most important 
feature of a religious cidt. 

To watch this fire would naturally be the duty of women, 
especially of those who were not burdened with the cares of 
maternity. Hence may have arisen the institution of virgin 
priestesses, whose most important duty it was to feed the 
sacred fire. A. survival of this prehistoric custom appears to 
have existed in the rule which enacted that, if the sacred fire 
ever did go out, it was to be rekindled by the primitive 
method of friction, and the negligent Vestal was to be 
punished by scoiu’ging. In later times the much easier 
method of relighting by a burning glass or concave mirror 
was permitted ; Pint. Kunui, 9. In either case the rekindling 
was done by the Pontifex Maximus. 

In spite of the Vestals’ care the .sacred fire was sometimes 
allowed to go out; see Livy, xxviii. 11, who records that 
this happened in 206 B.C., and that the Vestal during whose 
night-watch the fire went out was scourged by command of 
the Pontifex P. Licinius. 

One of these methods was also adopted once a year, at the 
beginning of the new year, on the 1st of ilarch, when the 

^ The fire-drill (dx^Xsei'To;/ Tpvwavov) obtained a spark by the friction 
of a pointed stick of hard wood, which wa.s made to drill a hole in a softer 
piece of wood by the help of a bow, a method still in use among some 


savage races. 
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Fire of T esta was solemnly extinguished and relighted by the 
Pontifex; Ovid, Fast. hi. 137-14.5. The same practice also 
existed in Greece with regard to the similar sacred fire which 
was kept burning in the Prytaneum ■ see a very valuable paper 
on the Prytaneum and Vestal fires by J. G. Frazer, .Jour. 

PhiloL, 1886, vol. xiv. p. 146. 

A similar custom still exists in the Roman Cathohc Church. Easter nie. 
At Easter, on Holy Saturday, all the lights in each church are 
put out, and then a new flame is produced with flint and steel 
by the priest, who first lights the Paschal candle, and then, 
from it, the other lamps and candles in the church. 

According to tradition the Temple of J'esta was founded by 
Numa, who transferred the centre of this cult from Alba 
Longa ^ to Rome, together with the four Vestal Virgins, its 
priestesses ; Plut. Xum. 10 ; Dionys. ii. 65 ; Livy, i. 20 : and 
Ov. Fast. iii. 46. 

One of the later kings, Tarquinius Priscus or Servius 
Tullius, increased the number of the Vestals to six; see Dionys. 
ii. 67, and Plut. Xum. 10.- 

The conditions under which these highly honoured priest- 
esses were selected, according to Aulus Gellius,^ were these ; — 

1. The future Vestal had to be more than six and less Qunitfica- 

tion.': 

than ten years old, 

2. She had to be both patrima and mofriimt ; having, 

that is, both parents alive, and of free birth. 

3. Free from all physical or mental defects. 

4. Xot the sister of an existing Vestal, and not the 

daughter of an augur, flamen, or other imjiortant 

member of the priesthood. 

^ Alba Longa appears to have been the oldest of the Latin colonies in 
Latium. 

- Very interesting accounts of the Vestals and their cult are given by 
Plutarch in his lives of Romulus, Xurua, and C'amillus. 

- Aul. Gell. i. 12. 1 ; and Suet. Aug. 31. 


ViiyiiTK 
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She was chosen {capta) by the Pontifex Maximus, either by 
lot from a number of candidates in accordance with the (to us) 
unknown provisions of the Lex Pupia, or, in exceptional cases, 
accepted as a gift from her parents.^ How highly the honours 
and privileges of a Vestal Virgin were valued may be guessed 
from the fact that Tiberius in 19 a.d. gave to the daughter of 
Fonteius Agrippa a sum equal to over £80,000 to console her 
for her rejection by the Senate, when she was a candidate 
for this office. 

At the inauguratio the child was robed in white, and her 
hair cut off ; though, as appears from the recently discovered 
statues, it was allowed to grow afterwards. For a time her 
name was changed to Amataj- “the loved one.” 

The following were the principal privileges and advantages 
enjoyed by the Vestals : — 

They possessed a large amount of endowed property ; 
and lived in a style of splendour and luxury. 

The child -Vestal, immediately after her consecration 
(inauguratio), was free from the patria potestas, and gained the 
jus festamenti fadiimU* A duty, perhaps, rather than a 
privilege, was the power to give evidence inforu et jiuUcio.^ 

They led by no means a cloistered or retired life ; at the 
circus, theatre, and amphitheatre they enjoyed the post of 
honour by the side of the empress.'' The Vestals, however, 
were usually excluded from the contests of nude athletes. 
This rule was broken through by Xero ; see Suet. Xero, 12. 

They were allowed the use of wheeled carriages, even 
when this was a rare privilege ; on State occasions they rode 
in plostru,' but usually used the cirrrus arcuatus, as well as the 
more humble sedan-chair. 

If, while riding in the city, a Vestal met a criminal being 

' See Tac. Au/i. ii. S6. - Aul. Gell. i. 12. 14, and 19. 

' Livy, i. 20, and Tae. A/iti. iv. 16. ’ Aul. Gell. i. 12. 9. 

^ Tac. Aivii. .xi. 34. '■ lijid. iv. 16 ; Suet. Aur/. 44. 

■ Cor. III. Lnt. i. 121 ; ami cf. Suet. Tib. 2. 
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led to death, she could set him free ; but not unless the Privileges 
meeting were an accidental oned 

Their carriages and horses were free from tax ; as is 
recorded on a bronze tablet, probably once fixed to a Yestal’s 
carriage, with the inscription — 

FLAVIAE • Pt'ELICIAE • V • V - 3LAXIMAE 
liDIVXIS • IX • IVGO “ 

The Vestals played an important part in all religious and inAuence of 

Cl . , , , , r TestaU. 

State ceremonies, and possessed a considerable amount of 
patronage and much influence even in mundane matters, as is 
indicated on some of the inscribed pedestals of the statues of 
Chief Vestals found in the Atrium Vestue ; see vol. i. p. 325. 

The Vestal Virgins were also the guardians of many important 
State documents, such as the emperor’s will.^ 

An offence against the person of a Vestal was punished by 
death, and they possessed the rare privilege of intramural 
burial. 

The title of the Vestals was Kirgines et Sacerdotes : * on 
other inscriptions they are called Cadar Firgines perpetui nutrices 
et conservatrkes ignis. 

The Vestal’s vow was made for a period of thirty j^ears, at Period 
the expiration of which she was free to resign her omce, and 
even marry : this, however, was very rarely done. The 
thirty years were divided into three decades, during the first 
of which the novice learned her duties, during the second 

^ Plut. Kuin. 10 ; and cf. Pliny, Hist. Xut. xxviii. 13. 

- Car. In. Lat. vi. 2147. This is the same lady to whom sis of the 
pedestals mentioned below are inscribed. 

Another similar bronze plate, recording that the carriage of Calpurnia 
Praetextata, Chief Vestal, was free from tax, is preserved in the Museum 
of the Collegio Romano (Mu&eo Kircheriano). 

2 See insciiption of dnci/ru, Hes gestae Auffusti, ed, Mommsen, Berlin, 

1883. 

Car. In. Lat. vi. 2145. 
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practised them, and during the third taught them to her 
younger sisters. The senior Vestal was called Virgo Vestalis 
Maxima} 

In the care of the Vestals were also some of the seven 
mysterious relics which formed the fatale gignus Vomani 
imperii} Dionysius® says, eiVt Se rive^ o'l <j}acnv tov 
irvpK aTTopprjTa rot? '7roXXol<; lepa KelaOai riva iv rm 
repevei tjj? ^ed?' &v o'l re lepoifavTai rijv yvcbcriv ej(Ovai 
teal at 'trapdevoi. The seven relics were the Palladium, the 
sceptre of Priam, the veil of Ilione, the Andlia of Mars, the Ashes 
of Orestes, the sacred uetts, and the terra-cotta Quadriga made for 
the pediment of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. The first 
three appear to have been guarded by the Vestals. The chief 
of them was believed to be the Palladium, the “signum de 
coelo delapsum ” of Cicero, brought by Aeneas from Troy.® 

The penalty for a breach of chastity was the hori'ible one 
of being buried alive in a subterranean chamber at a place 
near the Colline Gate, known as the Campus Sceleratus ; see 
Livy, viii. 15 and xxii. 57; Plut. Nurn. 10; Dion 3 ’s. x. 40; 
and Suet. Dorn. 8. Plinj' {Epis. iv. 11) gives a most vivid 
and pathetic account of how the chief of the Vestals, named 
Cornelia, was treated in this way by order of Domitian, on 
bare suspicion, as a mere mad freak, and without a trial. Her 
supposed lover, a man of equestrian rank, was scourged to 
death on the Comitiuni see below, p. 305, note 1. 

The Temple of Vesta or Hestia, Fearla, the personification 
of the Hearth, was an aedes sacra, not a templura in the strict 
sense of the word. It had never received iaavguratio or con- 
secration b}’ the Augurs, probably on account of its excep- 

^ See Plinv, Ep. vii. 19, on tlie care taken of Vestals wlio were 
seriously ill, and who needed change of air. 

- Liv}'. xxvi. 27. ® Dionj-s. li. 66. ■* Phil. xi. 10, 24. 

^ See also Dionys. i. 67 ; Plut. Camil. 20 ; and Ovid, Trist. iii. 1, 29 

‘ ‘ Hie locus est Testae qui Pallada servat et igneni. ” 

® For another similar case see Livy, xxii. 57. 
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tional sanctity and prehistoric antiquity of foundation. Its 
founder was said to have been the mythical Xuma ; Servius, Ad 
Aca. vii. 153 ; and Aid. Gell. xiv. 7. 

The circular form of the shrine (Iholus) symbolised the 
round earth, and its dome the canopy of heaven. ^ The 
sacred fire -altar of Vesta occupied the place of a statue of Fire-altar. 
the goddess.' The fire was a sort of religious centre of Eoman 
worship, the common hearth (foci'ti jntblicus) of the whole 
Eoman people ; see Cic. Be Leg. ii. 8, 20. The great Festival 
of Vesta, the VeitaJin, was celebrated on the 9th of July. 

The original temple was destroyed by the Gauls in 390 
B.C., when the Vestals escaped to Caere in a waggon, having 
first buried the Falhtdium {fnhde ingnua) in a clay vessel 
or doUitiii in the Forum, a spot which afterwards became 
sacred under the name dAioIa : Livy, v. 40, and Plut. Canal. 

20 . 


II Isfoni 
oj temple. 


The temple was burnt again in 241 B.c., when Lucius 
Metellus, who was then Pontifex Maximus, saved the sacred 
relics from the flames at the expense of his own eyesight ; 
Dionys. ii. 66, and Pliny, Hid. -V«f. vii. 141. 

The temple was again burnt in the great fire of Nero’s 
reign (Tac. Ann. xv. 39-41, and Suet. Hero, 38), and lastly in 
191 A.D.. in the reign of Commodus (Herodian, I. xiv. 4); 
after which it was rebuilt by Severus, to which period the 
existing marble fragments belong. 


^ The word ihohis, d6\os, was applied by the Greeks to circular 
buildings, like the Roman Tem^ile of Fc6ta. The most important 
example was the magnificent 2’hulus in the Aselcjiicion of Epidaurus, 
built by the gramlson (probably) of the famous Polycleitus in the first 
half of the fourth century u. c. ; see Pausan. ii. 27. 3. In design it is like 
a magnified version of the Temple of Vesta with an niknial as well as an 
external ring of columns. The important remains which still exist were 
excavated in 1SS7 to 1SS9. 

- “• Effigiem nullam Testa nec ignis habet ’’ ; Ov. Fast. vi. 298. In 
the same way the Temple of Vesta at Hermione had a sacred fire, but no 
statue ; see Pausan. ii. 35. 2. 
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In the time of the elder Pliny its dome was remarkable 
for its gilded tiles of Syracusan bronze ; Xtd. xxxiv. 13. 

The PcdloAium was only once seen by profane ej'es ; this 
happened during the reign of Commodus, when the Vestals 
with difficulty saved it from the fire which devastated this 
end of the Forum Bomanum and the whole of Vespasian’s 
Fonirn Pods. On this occasion Herodian tells us (I. xiv. 4) 
^/vfjivatQev acjid-t] to Trji; ITaXXdSo'? aya\/j.a. 

From its representations on coins the Palludiiirn appears 



First Brass struck by Antoninus Pius in memory of Faustina tlie Elder, 
with rev. Vesta holding the Palladium. 

to have been a wooden xoanon of the usual stiff archaic tyjte, 
a standing figure of Pallas holding a sf)ear. 

Fig. 39 shows the rer. of a First Brass struck by Antoninus 
Pius in honour of his dead wife, Diva Faustina. A Vestal is 
standing holding the PallaJiinn tvith one hand, while with 
the other she pours from a pakra a libation on to the sacred 
fire.’^ A very beautiftd seated figure of Vesta is shown on 
the 'reverse of a gold coin (uureu.y) of Sabina. The goddess, 
draped in itola and pallium, and with veiled head, sits in a 
throne holding in one hand the PallaJuun and in the other a 
long sceptre {hasta puro) ; lerjend vesta.“ 

1 The specimeu of this coin here represented was found by the present 
writer in the Forum close by the Temple of Vesta. 

- Statues of Hestia or Vesta are hardly known to exist among the ex- 
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The Temple of Testa is shown on bronze medallions of 
Faustina the elder, Lucilla, Crispina, and Julia Domna ; see 
Froehner, MklaiUons de T Empire Eomaiii, Paris, 1878, pp. 76, 
96, 148, and 159. It is also represented on a marble relief 
now in the Uthzi at Florence. These, with the help of the 
existing concrete p/odhnn, and marble fragments of columns, 
entablature, and lacinmrio, enable a fairly accurate restoration 
of the temple to be made ; see fig. 40. It closely resembles 
the round temple in the Forum Boariinn by the Tiber,^ which 
used formerly to be mistaken for the Temple of Vesta, on 
account of Horace’s lines, Od. I. ii. 13 — 

Vidimus flavum Tiberim rctortis 
Littore Eirusco viohnter undis 
Ire dfjectv'm -monumenta rerjis 
Templafpie Vestae. 

The great flood of 1877 showed, however, that even now 
the waters of the Tiber could reach to this point in the Forum. 
Martial (Ej). i. 71, 3) clearly describes this site — 

QuaerisiUr? Dicain. Vicinmi Castora canoe 
Transibis Vestae, vircjineanviue d.oinum. 

The “ rirrji/iea domus” is the House of the \ estals or Atrium 
Vestae. 

The existing architectural fragments are of poor wmrkman- 

tant sculpture of the Graeco-Roman period. The celebrated “ Giustiniani 
ffestia ” (Torlonia Collection) has been so called on the slightest possible 
grounds. This very beautiful Greek .statue has no attributes to distinguish 
it, and may possibly be a portrait statue of a priestess, not a deity at all. 
The treatment of the hair has a distinctly eikonic appearance. 

^ During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Forum Eomauurn 
was often confused with the Forum Boarai'm : partly perhapis from its 
mediaeval name, the Cauipo Voccino, which was taken to be a translation 
of Forum Boarium. The so-called Toitib oj S. Luke at Ephesus, a Roman 
temple of about the time of Severus, was almost an exact copy of the 
Temple of Testa ; onlj’ scanty remains of it now exist. 
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ship, with coarsely executed sculpture.! enrichments like all 
the buildings which are as late as Severus’ reign. 

The columns are of the Corinthian Order, and the frieze 
is decorated with reliefs of ox-skulls and various sacrificial 
implements. The ceiling of the circular peristyle is orna- 
mented with rosettes in sunk panels or “ coffers.” 

The ruined of concrete made of broken tufa, with 

some blocks of tufa embedded in it, and the foundations of 
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Fig. 40. 

Temple of Vesta, as rebuilt by Severus, conjecturally restored by Comm. 
Laaciani from existing remains. 

the steps, are much earlier in date ■, the latter may possibly 
belong to the original temple. 

As rebuilt by Severus it consisted of a tliolus or circular 
cella, with pcriotyir of eighteen columns, on a 2 mliuin about 10 
feet high. The spaces between the columns were filled in 
with metal screens, which fitted on to a i^rojecting band or 
fillet which was worked up each side of the columns, as can 
be seen on the existing fragments ; this screen is also shown 
on the medals and on the relief in the Uffizi mentioned above. 

According to Lampridius {Hdiofj. 3), the insane young 
emperor Heliogabalus transferred the sacred fire of A'esta" 
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the PallafUiim, and the other most venerated objects of Eoman 
worship, to the new temple which he built on the Palatine 
Hill about '22'2 A.D. in honour of his favourite sun-god of 
Emesa, an Oriental deity who was worshipped in the form of a 
rude conical stone or Baetylus. 

The Doiiins PuUka. The Pontifex Maximus, in his quality 
of paternal guardian of the Vestals, lived in a house adjoining 
theirs, and near the Pieijiit proper and the Temple of Vesta ; 
its position is recorded by Servius, Ad Aen. viii. 363, as being 
in riidkibns Palatii jiitihusque Pijimtid Fori, “at the foot of the 
Palatine and on the extreme edge of the Forum.” 

The original Domiis Publico, like the Tcmjjle of Vestn, was 
said to have been built by Xuma, and used as his dwelling- 
house ; and thenceforth it became the official residence of the 
Chief Pontiff, With the Temple of Vesta it also was destroyed 
by the Gauls in 390 B.C., and was again burned in 210 B.C., 
when the temple narrowly escaped; Livy, xxvi. 27. 

Suetonius describes it as being near the Sacra Via ; he 
says that Julius Caesar, when elected Pontifex Maximus, moved 
from his small house in the Subura and took up his abode in 
the official residence of the Pontifex — HaUtaiit p'imo in Subura 
rnodkis aedihus : post autem Pontificatuni Maximum in Sacra Via 
donio pnblka ; Suet. J. Caes. 46. 

The Bomus Publka, was the scene of Clodius’ celebrated 
intrigue with Caesar’s wife on the occasion of the Festival of 
the Bona Bea ; see Plut. J. Caes. 10. This house appears 
sometimes to have been called the Begiu, though, as Mr. F. 
M. Nichols has pointed out, the name Regia was more pro- 
perly applied to a Fanurn which stood near or adjoining the 
Pontiffs house; see Cic. Ad Att. x. 3, and Servius, Ad Aen. 
viii. 363. This latter passage is, however, of doubtful correct- 
ness ; Servius says, Bomus enim in qua Pontifex habitat Regia 
dkitur, quod in ea Rex Sairificulus hahitare coeisuesset, but the 
houses of the Pontifex and the Rex were quite distinct, and 
stood at some distance from each other. The House of the 
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Rex was near the dims in the direction of the Arch of Titus ; 
it is used to define the eastern end of the Sacra Via in its 
early limited sense ; see above, p. 24t. 

TheDomui When Augustus became Pontifex Maximus in 12 B.c. he 
^ preferred to live in his house on the Palatine, and he pre- 

sented the Bonus PuUiai to the Vestals because it adjoined 
their house — tj]v p-evroi tov ^acriXeco'i rSiv lep&v (oiKiav) 
raK aenrapdevoK eBaiKev, eireiSp o/iorot^o? raK oIkti- 
tjecnv avro)v rp ; Dion Cass. liv. 27. In this passage again 
there appears to be a confusion between the house of the 
Pontiff and that of the Piex Sacrorum. It was the former which 
Augustus, as Pontifex, gave up to the Vestals, and yet Dion 
Cassius’ phrase, rod ^acriXeco^ tmv tepwv oUlav, suggests 
rather the house of the Piex Saxrificulus. 

The Domui The Vestal Virgins ajjpear, soon after they received the 
destroyed. Augustus, to have pulled down the Domus Pulhca, and 

rebuilt their house on an enlarged scale, partly covering the 
site of the Domus. Thus the lower part of some of its walls 
and columns and some of its mosaic pavings have been pre- 
served, owing to the fact that the house of the Vestals was 
built over it with floors at a rather higher level, thus covering 
and protecting the mosaics and other relics of the more ancient 
Domus. 

The position of the very interesting remains of a house, 
which has been pulled doum in order that the Atrium Vestae 
might be extended over its site, seems exactly to suit what 
we know of the position and history of the Dmnus Publicu : see 
Diaoonai fig. 41. It will be seen that it is set at quite a different angle 
from the later buildings around it ; its axis sloping diagonally 
towards the Temple of Vesta. 

This diagonal axis coincides with that of the true Perjiu, 
the very interesting marble building the identification of 
which we owe to ^Ir. P. M. Nichols ; see below, vol. i. p. 306. 
Sacra Via. Eecent excavations have shown that the old line of the Sacra 
Via never passed, as had been thought, close by the Temple of 
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Vesta, between it and the true Regia ; but there is reason to 
believe that it once did pass close by the north side of the 
marble Regia, and thus the diagonal axis both of the Regia 
and the Lomus Publica was probably fixed by the older 
direction of the Sacra Via. 

In later times, when the Temple of Divus Julius was 
built, the line of the Sacra Via was diverted at this place, and 
part of its original course built over; see above, p. 225. 

Existing remains of the Loinus are of several different 
dates, which can easily be distinguished ; Jirst, walls built of 
large blocks, 2 Eoman feet thick, of soft tufa, the earliest 
building material used in Rome ; these belong probably to the 
regal period. They are rapidly crumbling away. Second, 
walls of blocks of hard tufa, part perhaps of the rebuilding 
after 390 B.c. or after 210 B.C., the blocks are from 18 to 22 
inches thick, and vary in length from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet ; 
and lastlg, concrete wails faced with brick, and columns of 
travertine, both free and engaged, with a large quantity of 
fine mosaic paving of the first century B.c. 

The brick facing of this part is of special interest as being 
one of the earliest existing examples of the use of brick in 
Rome. The triangular bricks are from II to IJ inch thick, 
and about 12 inches long. The joints average nearly | inch 
in thickness. The concrete wall, which these bricks are used 
to face, is composed of lime, pozzolana, and fragments of 
broken brick. The fact that this house was apparently de- 
stroyed in the reign of Augustus gives it, at least in one 
direction, a date. All its constructional details agree with 
this supposition. The brickwork resembles that of the Rostra 
of 44 B.C., and of the Pantheon dated 27 B.c., these being 
the three earliest examples of brickw'ork in Rome to which a 
date can be given with any degree of certainty. 

The existing remains are not sufficient to show more than 
fragments of the plan of this house, which is one of the earliest 
existing specimens of domestic architecture in Rome. At one 
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point there is a small room, one side of which is open, with 
two travertine fluted columns, arranged like those in the 
Tablinuin of the Alriuni T'eAue. In front of the engaged 
columns at another part of the house, a travertine channel 
or open gutter for rain-water is still preserved. 



Plan blio^ing tlie Remains of the Temf.le of Vesta, the Domus Puhhca, 
and the House of the Vestals, as rebuilt bv Hadiian, eteavated 
1SS.3-S4. 

-A.11 the materials, tufa, travertine, or brick facing, were 
covered thickly with stucco, both inside and outside the house, 
and were coloured with bright tints and painted ornaments. 
The columns were coloured crimson, the rain-water channel 
bright blue, and the inner walls had simple painting’s of leaf 
ornaments, wreaths, and flowers, the surface being divided 
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into panels, with circles or garlands in the centre. Iron nails 
are driven into the joints of the brick facing all over the face 
of the walls, in the usual Roman way, to form a key for the 
painted stucco. 

The piosaic floors, now rapidly disappearing, together with 
the paintings on the walls, were visible in many places, not 
only by the existing walls of the lAiiiiii.> PuUka, but also in 
some of the line of shops which form part of one side of the 
House of the Vestals. These mosaics have simple patterns, 
lozenges, hexagons, or squares in white limestone and grey 
basalt. In the little brick-faced apse there is a graceful flow- 
ing scrollwork of foliage ; other floors are made of hard white 
cement (on'mentam mormoreinn) studded with irregular-shaped 
bits of the then rare Oriental coloured marbles. 

The fitting is verj- neat, and the ftisenu’ of the mosaic 
patterns are very small, closely resembling the other early 
specimens of mosaic in Rome, namely, those in the Ternph' of 
Castor, and the so-called “Hoihc of Lina” on the Palatine. 
In the TrkUniuin of the latter the floor is similarly sprinkled 
with small irregularly -shaped bits of Oriental marbles and 
alabaster set on a white ground. ' 

These are all exceptionally interesting examples of mosaics 
of the time of Augustus, very rare among the existing mosaic 

‘ Unhappily, these tl-it interesting remains have already suffered 
much from exposure, the painted stucco has mostly fallen off, and the 
mosaics have been broken up wholesale, partly by the weather and also 
from injury done by visitors, both accidentally and wilfully. A paper 
by the ]iresent writer in Archacologia (vol. xli.v. 1SS6, pp. 391 to 422) 
is illustrated with a series of coloured plates showing the remains of the 
Donius Ptihlica and the Tunjile and Atrium Vestar, with many details of 
the ornament and construction emidoyed in these buildings. The greater 
part, both of the coloured decoration and of the mosaic pavings, have 
vanished since these drawings were made, so they have already become a 
record of some value. For examjde, no trace now remains of the red 
colouring on the engaged travertine columns, or of the brilliant blue 
pigment on the water channel. 
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pavements of Eome, which in almost all cases belong to a 
later date and are very inferior in delicacy of workmanship. 
These early mosaics have rather more than three tesserae to 
the inch. 

The fine, close-grained limestone which is used for the 
ai'Oimds in this and other early mosaics, occurs in thin beds 

O 

among the travertine rocks all around Tivoli. 

The Regia. 

One of the most important discoveries of recent years with 
regard to this most interesting part of Eome has been due to 
the very able antiquary, Mr. F. M. Xichols, who was the first 
to point out that remains still exist of the Iteijia ^ properly so 
called, that is, the official Fuiiuni or " Chapter House ” — not 
the residence of the Ponfifex Maxiiansr 

Like the Temple of Testa, the Begla was said to have 
been originally built by the mythical King Xuma : see Pint. 
Xum. 14. Ovid {Trid. III. i. 28) describes this part of the 
borders of the Fontui — 

Haec eat a sacris quae via nomen liahd, 

Hic locus est Festa.e qui Ptdlada servat et igaem, 

Hie fuit antiqui liegia qMrva Xumae. 

The Piegia is recorded to have stood close by the Forum, 
at one end of that part of the road which was in early time 
more specially called the Sacra Via : see above, p. 224. 

* See Ito. 50 on tlie Forum Plfhi. 

- For a full account of Mr. Xichols’ valuable discoveries see Bull, dell’ 
liiip. Istitato Arch. Germ. vol. i. ISSb, p. 94 ; and Arrhaeolrujui ^ vol. 50, 
18S7. Mr. Xichols’ aiguments as to the Hojm proper being distinct from 
the Zioinii.s Fuhhc" or dwelling of the Pontifex are rpiitc- convincing. 

In the &.ame volume of the BiiUettiRO, 1SS6, p. 59 s-.rp, there is a 
valuable paper on the Ileijia and its remains by the late Prof. H. Jordan 
whose premature death has been so great a loss to the science of Roman 
archaeology. 
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Appiaii {Bdl. L'ir. ii. 1-19) tells us that the ancient Ih’ijin 
stood on the spot in the Furiuit where the body of Julius Caesar 
was burnt, and that the Temple of JhUih was afterwards 
erected in the same place ; see also Dion Cass, xlvii. IS. 

In 36 B.C., after his triumph for victories in Spain, Cn. 
Domitius Calvinus rebuilt the Itee/ia in a more magnificent 
way than Iiefore. 

At this time its site was moved a little to the east, the 
old site being occupied by the Temple ef Juliji-i. As Mr. 
Aichols has pointed out, the existing remains of the llrijni 
evidently belong to this rebuilding by Calvinus. 

The llejii), which was the Faninii or sanctuary and public 
office of the Poiit[fei\ consisted of the following parts — (i.) a 
" Chapter House ” or council chamber for the Fontipee ^ : see 
Pliny, Epie. iv. 11, 6;‘ (ii.) a 'Takilaritim or record-ofiice for 
the Fii4i and other State documents: (iii.) a Siieiaeiiuti of 
Mars, in which the sacred spears of Mars were deposited : 
Aul. G-ell. iv. G ; (iv.) a Sarrarhim of the goddess 02)s<'iiiisii'ii, 
which none might enter except the Fonfifee MaFnoim and the 
Vestal Viiyiiis ; Yarro, Lin. Lot. vi. 3. 

The Iler/iu was a place of the very highest sanctity, and 
much important ritual was performed there. Thus, for ex- 
ample, on the Kalends of every month the Reijina Sacrorum, 
the wife of the Re.r Sinriticiilns, ottered in the Repa the 
sacrifice of a sow or a ewedamb to Jnmi Lndnn, to whom the 
monthly Kalends were sacred.-^ 

Though the Domns Pvhlira or dwelling of the Pontifr.r, 
which appears to have closely ailjoined the Rejm, was given 
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^ In this most iiiterestiug letter Pliny tlescriltes liowaii unhappy J'lr'jo 
Ve^hihs MaFiiii'i -was condemiieil to be buried alive. As an example of 
the illegality ot the whole procedure Phny notes that though Domitiaii 
condeinaed the chief Vestal Pontijicib Mn.i'tnii Jfii'c, yet he summoned the 
council of the Fo/itinas to meet, not in the Ptyh/, hut in his own Alban 
^ ilhi, /'cU^jKos PoiitiTJCFS, /i"/i iti Riyiniti, sfl lO Afb<mifiii rjl'tiii co/f rocoiv/. 

‘ On the it'd- SneriVRuIus see Livy, ii 2. 
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up to the Vestals by Augustus and destroyed in or soon after 
his time, the Beriia proper existed till long after. It is 
mentioned by Solinus (Pohihii. i. 21), Itujia quae adhuc da 
aqijielhdvr ■; and a fragment of the marlile plan of Severus has 
on it the word [r]egia. 

Eiiainy E i ldiiiej Beiiadit.-) ijf the Betiia. The remains of the building 

which Mr. Nichols has so skilfully identified as being those 
of the Beij'ia are unfortunately very fragmentary, but with 
the help of excavation a great part of its plan has been made 
out ; see Mr. Nichols’ papers quoted above at p. 304. They 
consist mainlj' of one block, not quite rectangular in jdan, 
but with one, the eastern end, set out of the square. This 
block, which measured about 2-3 feet by G5 feet 6 inches 
along the longest side, was divided into three rooms, about 
half the length being occupied by the larger room at the west 
end. To the north of this block are remains of a pavement 
of mai'ble slabs which appear to have belonged to another 
chamber. At the west eml of the block, near the Temjjle nf 
J-idiiit, there are scanty remains of a wall of opus quadrattiui, 
and another of concrete faced with nims rdkidatuin. The 
position of these remains is marked on the Fannn Plan, see 
No. 50. 

One portion only still exists to any great height above 
the ground ; this is part of the paiti-wall which separated the 
two smaller chambers at the eastern end. This wall, together 
jiarUr uuU. with the jambs of its central doorway, is built of solid blocks 
of white Luna marble, with draughted joints, very neatlv 
fitted, and bedded in a thin layer of lime mortar. The lartrest 
fragment which remains is S feet 7 inches high, and consists 
of five courses of these tine blocks of marble. They have 
fortunately been preserved by being worked into a later brick 
and concrete structure. 

The rest of the pilan Mr. Nichols mostly discovered in 
1336 by the help of excavation, which enabled him to trace 
the underground foundations of the missing marble walls. 
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The foundations consist of massive, well-jointed blocks of 
tvfa. Within the chambers the pavement, part of which 
exists, was formed by large slabs of greyish marble. 

The construction of this building, which consisted of solid 
blocks of marble from 22 to 23 inches deep, after the Greek 
fashion, is very excejitional in Rome, where, as a rule, marble 
is used rather in the form of facing slabs than of solid blocks. 
The circular temple by the Tiber in the Fijruni Boarinm is 
one of the very few other examples of this more magnificent 
use of marble which still exist. 

It is most probable, as Mr. Nichols has suggested, that the 
great marble blocks inscribed with the Ojiuidar Fadi, now in 
the Capitoliue Museum, originally formed part of the walls 
of the marble Etgia. This inscription is recorded to have 
been found at or near this sjrot in l-54r6; and the fact that 
it is cut, not on slabs, but on blocks of Luna marble, is strong 
evidence in favour of its having belonged to this exceptionally 
solid marble building; see MS. of Pirro Ligorio cpioted by 
Pea, Illudrcr.ioni sui Fasti, Rome, 1820. 

Mr. Nichols also suggests that the vei-y beautiful marble 
fragments near the Temple of Castor (see above, p. 283) 
may have been part of the architectural decorations of the 
I'teijia ; he shows the possibility of this by an illustration in 
his very valuable pajier in vol. 1. of AixhaedcKjla, p. 217. But, 
according to the evidence of Labacco, writing in 1.557, it 
appears that these fragments were found in or near the 
Forum of Nei’va ; if so, they can hardly have belonged to the 
Itrijia. 


Atrium Testae. 

The Atriiua Vestac, or Hause of the FestaJs, was excavated in 
1883-81 : it is on the whole the most important example of 
domestic architecture that has yet been discovered ; in one 
respect, that of having a great part of the upper story 
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preserved, it surpasses in completeness any of the Pompeian 
houses. 

The House of the Vestals, the Vinnuea clumns of Martial 
(Ep. i. 71, 3), was more than once hnrnt and rebuilt, usually 
sharing the fate of the Temple of Vesta. It is recorded to 
have been burnt in the great fire of 191 A.D., during the reign 
of Commodus, but it can have been only the upper stories that 
sufiered seriously then, as the existing very extensive ground- 
floor of the Afjlhni J'lAoi'. and even parts of the upper rooms, 
are shown by the character of the brick facing and by the 
stamps on the bricks to be of the time of Hadrian. Nothing 
now existing appears to be earlier than this, and the whole 
house was evidently rebuilt, probaVdy on a much enlarged 
scale, during Hadrian's reign. 

In order to gain increased space a great part of the lower 
slopes of the Palatine was then cut away, and an artificially 
levelled area of very large extent was fomied at the foot of 
the hill. The amount of earth removed during this process 
must have been very great. The result is that the house is 
set against the side of the hill in such a way that its south- 
west side stands against an artificially scarped cliff, about 
dO feet high, so that the upper floor of the house is about 
level with the _V/(7! Jin, which runs along the brink of this 
artificial clitf (see fig. 42). The Tahlinvin end of the Atriuni 
Jlbtae is also set, as it were, into the side of the hill, in a 
similar way to the south-west side. Thus the sill of the end 
window, which is high above the TnhUanni floor, is nearly 
level with the ground outside. 

The whole of this .side of the Palatine has been greatly 
altered from its natural contour. It is cut into the form of 
four gigantic steps or stages, the lowest being the ground- 
floor of the Atrium the second the Xova Jla, the third 

the Clifui Jlctoriae, and the fourth the summit of the hill. 

The plan of the Atrium JE-fue (see fig. 41) consists of a 
large open Fnisti/k, with rooms all round it, two or three 
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stories high. The Prri.it;ih- itself was like a two-storieh 
cloister ; its lower range of columns were monoliths of djfiUino 
marble, and the upj)er tier of columns were smaller monoliths 
of Irecda coraJliiw. Many of the columns from both tiers still 
exist in a more or less fragmentary state, and are still to be 
seen in or near their original positions. The upper story of 
the PerL-'tyP has fallen down : when complete it formed a 
passage or gallery of api)roacli to the bath-rooms and bed- 
rooms on the upper floor. On the north-east side is the 
principal entrance to the House, near the IU-[iiu and the 
Tehij/h- of Vedu, and by it, on the outside of the building, 
are remains of a small cmJh’tih' or shrine, tlie brick and con- 
crete poiUtmi of which, 10 feet wide by 7 feet 6 inches deep, 
still exists, with parts of its marble lining and moulded plinth 
in sit'i (see Fonnn Phni, Xo. 52) ; on this stood four columns 
supporting an entablature, the front and side of which now 
lie near the spot ; on the former is inscribed, in fine letters of 
the time of Hadrian — 

SEN.^TVS • rOPVLV.SQt'E • ROM.tNVS • PECfXI.V 
PVBLICA • FACIEND.VM • CVn,A.VIT 

The existing pieces include only the architrave and frieze, 
the cornice being lost. It seems probable that this little 
shrine contained a statue of ^ esta, there being none within 
the temple. The remains of this little shrine are marked 
AEDICVLA on fig. 41, p. 302. 

On the north-east .side of the Atrium is a row of small 
■shops, which have no commuidcation with the house ; though 
the rooms which once e.xisted almve the shops did form part 
of the d estals’ House. ithin these shops are considerable 
remains of the ino.-aic floors of the Di)hui.h PuUira mentioned 
above. At the back of these shop.s, and opening on to the 
Pi-ridijle, are a number of good rooms, once very handsomely 
decorated with floors of marble .slabs or mosaics, and with 
walls lined with polished marble •. see fig. 41. 
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III some of the rooms the design of the niarlile wall-linings 
can he clearly traced from the prints which the slabs hate 
left on the cement backing. At the liottom was a marble 
skirting, from 18 inches to 2 feet high; and above that the 
wall was lined tvith two tiers of tall panels, separated by liands 
of ditferently coh.mred marliles .about a foot wide. 

In some cases the panels measured about 2 feet 10 inches 
Avide by from -3 to 6 feet in height. The prints of the marble 
lining are specially clear in the last excavated room on the 
side towards the Aho! Fa/ ; the room, that is, tvliich is nearest 
to the Church of S. Maria Libcratrice ; see above, p. 86. 

The Avhole house, iu fact, with the e.xoej>tian of the 
servants’ offices, was once richly ornamented, with floors and 
Avails Aviiolly covered with rich Oriental marbles, and having 
moulded plinths and cornices cut in the rarer and more 
brilliant kinds, such as /•cssy iixtico from Greece, and even the 
very hard porphyry and green basalt. Among the many 
fragments Avhich Avere fouml during the excavations are in- 
cluded almost all the flue Oriental marbles, granites, porphy- 
ries, and alabasters, tvliich Avere used during the period of 
Eome's greatest magniflcence, and in many parts tlie walls 
appear to have been further decorated tvith the brilliant jeAvel- 
like mosaics made Avith of coloured glass.’ 

On the north-east siile are remains of stairs to the long 
range of upper rooms tvliich on this side have fallen. At the 
south-east end of the iV/ idy/t is the l\ihliiiniii, a sort of parlour. 
Avith a semicircular barrel vault, of Avhich onl}' part of the 
springing remains ; see Ao. 5 on fig. 42. 

The front of the TiiUininn was oj/en, tOth two columns, at 
the end toAvards the Avhence it Avas ap]>roached by 

four steps hettveen the columns. On each side of the steps 

^ The ceiiti'ai room on the left of the Tubhxtrui i> useil a store-plaee 
for these rich fragments, as tvell as for a iiiimher of m bronze, 

ivory, ficrile tvare, ami marble sculpture, whicli weie found vithiii the 
Atrium I'eUw. 
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marble uniaUi. jrlacetl betAveen the columns and the Avail, 
screened the Tahlimim from the Peristyle. Part of the 
marble linings of this room and the moulded architrave of its 
side-doors are still in tifn, a.s Avell as much of it.s marble 
paving, Avhich is of three difterent date.s. One small piece 
near the steps is of fine ujhh with patterns of red 

porphyry and green basalt let into a Avhite marble matrix.^ 
Another ])art has a simple but carefull}' fitted pattern of 
small squares and .stars of Oriental marbles ; and a third is of 
large rudely-set slabs of inferior marbles, cA-idently a late 
re.storation. 

On each side of the Tahliimm are three small vaulted 
looms, the Avhole number of AA'hich corresponds Avith that of 
the si.x Te.stals, probably not accidentalh’. The rooms on the 
right, being damp from their position against the side of the 
slope, Avere carefully Avarmed Avith hot-air Hues. 

As an additional jirecaution, the tloor of the central room 
i.s protected from damp rising in a very remarkahle Avay. A 
number of lai’ge amphorae Avere .saAvn in halves, and the AA'hole 
area of the room covered Avith them ; on these half A'ases the 
concrete miflriii and the marble paA'ing-slabs Avere laid, leaving 
underneath the emptv .spaces in the saAvn amjihorae Avhich 
supjioi t the jiavement ; .see No. 7 on fig. 42. 

Lurgt’ iJiifh-auj/iL The next room, at the back of the three 
small ones, is entered from a passage by the south angle of 
the Pti'i-'tijh. This is a A'ery curious room, and must haAm 
been almost Avithout natural light Avhen the floor ov'er it 
e.xi^ted. At one end it has a large bath, once marble-lined, 
Avith five small rece.sses for statuettes in the Avail above the 
hath. An arch over thi.s bath forms a bridge to reach three 
rooms on the south-Avest side of the room, the floors of AA'hich 
are at a higher level in the side of the hill (see Xo. 9 on fig. 
42). This bridge AA-as reached by steps ascending on to the 
top of a long, loAv, A'aulted passage occupying one side of the 
^ riiis piece of oi>as so:file is now lusit. 
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room : this ;ipj)e;irs to liave been a furnace to warm the rooms 
near it and over it. The top of this furnace is paved with 
herring-bone brickwork; one flue passes from it straight 
upwards : another passes horizontalli' under the floor of one 
of the small moms by the Tablinum. It evidently did 
contain a hre, but its great length and size are quite un- 
accountable.^ 

On to the passage from which this bath-room is entered S'n,e.^ 
open sevei'al small vaulted rooms, which were kitchens, bake- 
houses. and other offices. One room has a corn-mill {/noh! 
rert-iifUh) with a circular curb round it for the slaves to 
walk on who turneil the upjrer grindstone with the help of 
wooden levers. The space is too small to admit a horse or ass, 
animals whicli were usually used for this arduous labour. 

Two reliefs, on sarcophagi in the UaUiiio Jiqdihwin. in the 
Vatican, show how this was done — by blindfolded horses 
yoked to a wooden framing fl.xed to the nj)per grindstone in 
a rather comjflicated way (see fig. 43). In the adjoining 
loom are three low corn-bins, and behind is an oven, the flue - 
of which is visible on the face of the wall behind the mill. 

Next comes a staircase leading to the upjrer rooms which 
still exist in this part of the house, and beyond it are some, 
handsomely decorated rooms on the south-west of the Pni^fiilr, 
line of which has a moulded plinth of ('".vv/ mdii-o and other 
marble linings, still in Atu : the adjoining passage has a plinth 
of white marlrle, and above that painted stucco on the walls, 
the colours of which, especially the orange and crimson, 
were very brilliant when first discovered ; the designs are 
simple floral patterns, wreaths, and garlands arranged in 
Itaiiels. 

^ This exceptionally inteicbtiiig room is now shut oil by an iron gate, 

•so as not to be accessible to visitors. 

• The flue is of soeketed clay pipes. 10 imhes in diameter, set in a 
veitical channel formed in tlie brick facing ot the w.ill. and then covered 
over with stucco. 
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Pnuited In the la&t room as yet excavateil, at the ivest angle, 
lies a piece of its vaulted ceiling, richly decorated with paint- 
ing of a similar character ; it has a veiy high lustre, and was 
apparently executed hy the methods described in vol. i. p. 91. 

At the end of the Pei'utijle, opposite the Tahliinnn, is a 
large room with door for warming it under its pave- 



Fig. 4.J. 

Cotn.mill {iiiola worked by a blindfolded hor.se, driven by a 

.slave who holds a jiieasure of flour. Above is a lamp ou a bracket. 
This relief is on a sarcophagus, now in the long gallery in the 
Vatican. 

ment, which is formed of simple mosaic in white and grey. 
Part of this end of the house is still buried. 

Periitijh. The ri'iiKti/Ii', or large open court in the centre, was once 
very handsome. Its shape is unusual, being very long in pro- 
portion to its width, probahh' on account of the available .site 
being narrow, limited as it was in the direction of the Palatine 
by the AIuv/ J'i'i. This court was surrounded with large 
columns of the wavy green and white cqinlhito, with white 
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marble caps, bases, and entablature : very few fragments of 
these exist, and onlv one piece of coliimu is in bitn^ though the ' 
position of the others is marked by their massive travertine 
foundation-blocks. The two-storied aisle round the Puidiih: 
was lined with polished marble, some of which is still in 
place, and was paved with simple mosaic, except near the iiu,hiefo.j,-. 
laUimun, where there is a rudely fitted floor made of slabs of 
many kimls of fine Oriental marbles, evidently belonging to 
some late restoration. 

A number of small columns of the beautiful hreixhi cinulhnu 
were found here ; these belonged to the upj)er story of the 
Perid^Jc, and stood over the larger columns of nqioUinu. 

Low parapet walls, covered with marble, were built between 
the main columns so as to screen off the colonnade from the 
central area. 

In the open space near the T'lirm.nin end is a large 'U'to- toak. 
marble -lined tank for the water used by the Vestals in 
their lustral rites, and filled every day with fresh water 
brought from some sacred source, such as the Fountain of 
Egeria. 

For mysterious sacred reasons the Vestals were not allowed ineratic 
to have water brought in load pipes, which were regarded as 
a modern and therefore unhallowe<l innovation; Tac. Ann. 
iv. 53. In the same wav the use of iron tools was prohibited, -Vo h-oa 
both for the Temple of Yesta and for the other very sacred 
circular Teiaple of thr lh’n Din, in the Grove of the Frafre.-i 
Amde.i.^ Expiatory sacrifices had to be offered, uh furi 
inlufioiicm cf elntioncni, if this rule were broken ; a very in- 
convenient survival from the primitive Bronze Age. A 
similar prohibition e.xi.sted with regard to the 
in which no metal clamjts or rivets were allowed ; see vol. 
ii- p. 362. So also, at certain religious ceremonies, clat- 
vessels of archaic form and make were used, instead of 

^ See Henzeu's edition of tlie inscription- ot tlie Fm//-,-, Jn-ahs, 

Berlin, 1S74. 
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cups of gold or silver, both by the Arval Brothers and the 
Vestals.^ 

Si’ire,'.. At another 2 )oint is a small well-like shaft, which com- 
municates with a large drain running under the whole building 
from south to north. Another large CKkum runs from near 
the Tablinum direct to a sewer under the Vhj, which 

communicated with the so-called Chiaai Majiuai. A third 
large drain runs at a higher level under the Xoi'n Via, 
skirting the Palatine side of the --Itrinia Vi'tai : ; see fig. 42. 

In the centi'e of the I'l-rhtijh: are remain.s of a curious brick 
structure, a circle within an octagon (see fig. 41), which looks 
Fhinei-M. like part of the low curbs or borders round flower-beds. 

Professor Jordan has suggested that this was a miniature 
garden, made instead of the extensive Lm m V.'fha', which the 
Testals once possessed.- This sacred grove, which contained 
several shrines and altars, extended up the slopes of the Pala- 
tine, and must have been destroyed when Caligula built his 
enormous fialace on that jiart of the hill which overhangs the 
Atria m VeAae. Cicero, iJe Die. i. 4.5, mentions this Litcar, qai 
a Pill'd d T'.uliar in d\("'ain J'^ia'iil ih. i'eiti.-, mf. 

I'l'i " ' The upper story of the Atrium VrAaf, a great part of which 
still exists on the side by the Xura Via, is one of the most 
interesting f)arts of this building. It consists of a series of 
small rooms, all once lined with marble, most of which contain 
baths, and are warmed very comidetely with flue-tiles covering 
the walls, and luiritiaiv.Aa — floors built hollow, so that hot air 

henim'U . 

could circulate under them. These were arranged with 
furnaces at the side, or below them, so that the hot air and 
smoke from the fire first passed under the floor, and then up 

^ Persius (ii. 59) alludes to this hieratic use of jiotteiy, 

^■laniiii rust! Xu nine Sitturnuajuc iniijulit atra, 

Ve-ttnJfs/jue unin-i tt Tuseuiu fietUc niv.tuf. 

Cf. the use of flint knives to kill sacrificial victims ; .sec Livy, i. 24 and i.v. 5. 

- Comm, Lauciajii regards tliis as the foundation of an (aaieula, built 
to enshrine the PaUiiiliiiM. 
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the hue-tiles ivliicli lined the walls, and so escaped above the 
roof. These are among the very few examples which still 
exist of lujiioavhts in an upper story. The small pillars (pil'/j:) 
which support the hoors here rest on the vaults 

of the rooms below, which are hlled in level with concrete. 

Fig. 66, in vol. ii. p. 124, gives a detailed drawing of one 
of these well-preserved little bath-room.s, showing its heating 
arrangements and its hot water bath lined with marble. 

The hoor of the room over the bath-room on the ground- Cuncn-tc 
floor with the bridge (mentioned above, p. 312) has fallen in, 
but remains of it exist at the edges, showing that it was a 
very remarkable instance of the bold way in which the 
Romans used concrete. The whole of this upper floor, about 
20 feet in span, consisted simply of a great slab of concrete, 14 
inches thick, merely supported at its edges by rows of traver- 
tine corbels, there being no intermediate support whatever. 

It is treated exactly as if it were one great slab of stone. 

A large and handsome marble bath opened out of this -V»/t,v 
upper room ; it is now approached by a wooden bridge. It is 
lined with slabs of jiai.vnir.rthi, ci/killino, Afi'huoio, and white 
marble. In the top of one of the niches above this bath there 
are still remains of its lining of brilliant mosaics -with tessenu' 
of coloured glass. 

Farther on, there are remains of the stairs wliich led to a Tinni aon/- 
higher level still, a room over the barrel vault of the Tiihhniiui ■, 
and behind the TalUmi/ii there is a well-preserved mosaic 
pavement of a room on this upper floor, just above the cross 
road which led from the Sacra Via up to the A ora I ia ; see 
fig. 42, above, on p. 308. 

This road, unexpectedly discovered in September 1884, c.oiiivaj 
appears to have been constructed in the time of Hadrian ; it 
is lined with piers and brick facing of his time. But at a later 
period it was disused, and its upper part blocked up b\- build- 
ings erected over it. It was intended only for foot-j)assengers, 
and is paved with herring-bone brickwork. 
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The travertine steps at the upper end of this road, where 
it joins the Noca Ihi, are a later addition ; the road originally 
sloped np without a break. 

The upper story of the Ati'inm Vr^tac contains very little, 
except a few pieces of hare wall, that is as early as the time of 
Hadi'ian ; the greater part of it belongs to the rebuilding in 
the reign of Severus, after the great fire under Commodus, 
in 191 A.D. There are also many alterations and patchings, 
which ajjpear to date from the end of the third and even the 
fourth century A.D. Some of the upper rooms are paved with 
rudely shaped bits of marble, or even old tesserae re-used, and 
laid on their sides instead of end-ways as they were meant to 
go, siu'e signs of a late and architecturally degraded period. 

It appears, in fact, that this house continued in use even 
after the last Vestal had died ; ^ and at the north angle of the 
Pti'ibtyh remains were found of a house which had been built 
in the seventh or eighth century a.d., in the then ruined 
House of the Vestals. 

Two of the inscribed pedestals to the Vestals had been 
built into the walls of this house. These pedestals still stand 
at the north corner, turned the wrong way ; imfortunately 
the mediaeval walling was all destroyed as soon as it was dis- 
covered, thus obliterating a very valuable piece of historical 
evidence. The walls too, while they existed, explained the 
curious p)osition of the two pedestals, which is norv c^uite un- 
accountable without a knowledge of what has been destroyed. 

Ilonnl ijf Eni/l'idi Cuing. In this interesting mediaeval 
building an earthen vessel was found containing a large hoard 
of English silver pennies of the ninth and tenth centuries ; 
namely, 3 of Alfred the CIreat (871-900): 217 of Eadward I. 
(900-921) ; 393 of Athelstan (921-910) ; IDo of Eadmund I. 
(940-94G) ; and a few of Sitric and Anlaf, Kings of Northum- 
bria, and Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, ranging be- 

' TLe last of tlie Vestals is luentioued as beiug an old woman in 394 
.t.D. ; see Zosiimis, v. SS. 
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tween 900 and 94G a.d. In the same pot was found a bronze 
fibula with aii inscription inlaid in silver, + DOVIXO ■ ^tAKiXO 
PAPA + Marinus II. occupied the roiitificate from 942 to 
946, and it appears probable that this interesting hoard was 
concealed during his reign.' 

PORTllAIT StATL'E.S OF VeSTALS. 

One of the chief points of interest in this most important 
excavation was the discovery of a numl»er of portrait statues 
of the Vestals, at various points in the Ffri'tifh, together with 
many pedestals belonging to the statues, each with a dedica- 
tory inscription. Unfortunately the manner in which they 
ivere found leaves it uncertain which statue belongs to each 
pedestal. The statues, which are of heroic size, range from 
an almost complete figure to a mere fragment ; they are of 
various dates, mostly of the third century a.d., though one or 
two date from the second. 

The finest as a work of art, dating probably from the time 
of Trajan or Hailrian, is a very noble portrait of a stately 
middle-aged lady, the upper half of which only exists ; see 
fig. 44.- This figure is of especial value as having the only 
known ancient representation of the sacred vestment called 
the mffihulum, a sort of hood made of a piece of white woollen 
cloth with a purple border, rectangular in form : this was 
folded over the head, and fastened in front below the throat 

‘ A detailed de.sci'iption of these coins is given by De Rossi as an 
appendix to the V'aluahle work by Lanciani, UAtrio di Vestn, Rome, 
1SS3. De Rossi has suggested that this hoard may have been sent from 
England to Rome as Fdcr’s jicna'. 

- This statue has been removed to the iluseuni in the Thermae of 
Diocletian ; the others still rem.tin (in 1S91) in the peristyle of the 
Uestals’ House. About si.xteen other busts from the Atriunt Vtstuc are 
preserved in the same room in the JIuseum, together with the hoard ol 
English pennies mentioned above. 


Pope 

Mai iiias II. 


Vt^tah 

etatueo. 


Si'jfibult'iii. 
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by a fihuhi. Its use as a sacrificial vestment i.s mentioned liy 
Varro, Lin. Lnt. vi. 21 : and it is described by Festus, ed. 
Muller, p. 340 — Snffhiilum (•<( nlhnm ijlihiiKjn ni unmJ 

in ojpde linjines re^tuLi nnin gncrijiaiid Mniter ludin-n ^nlnid, iiljue 



Fiii 44 

Portrait statue of one of tlie cliief Vestals, shusviiig the •nijfifjiiJiiin 
fastened in front hy a biooeh. 

fihiila coiAjJielunJidnifnr. In other re.speets the dre.s.s of this 
statue resembles that of the other Vestals, but it alone has 
this special sacrificial garment, which was peculiar to the 
Vestals. 

The other statues also are of unusual interest, for thouu'h 
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many of the museums of Europe contain so-called statues of 
^ estals, yet these are the only authentic ones. 

Various kinds of marble are used for these statues — the r-ct,/;.;;/ 
native marble from the quarries of Luna, Pentelic marble 
from Athens, and the brilliant crystalline marble from the 
island of Paros. In many cases the block ha.s not been lartre 
enough foi- the whole figure ; e.xteiided arms, projecting folds 
of drapery, and especially the heads, are frequently worked 
out of separate pieces of marble, and carefully fixed in their 
place with bronze or iron dowels run with lead. The junction 
of the head with the body i.s cleverly concealed, the joint 
coming where the top of the reaches the neck. The 
upper edge of the drapery is undercut, and the head and neck 
dropped down into it as into a socket, thus completely hiding 
the union. 

The folds of the imUium are, in many places, much under- .?o/v 
cut, and are worked to a very thin substance, giving great 
spirit and lightness of eti'ect to the drapery, lint in a manner 
more suitable for bronze than for marble. The jiortraits 
appear to be excellent, but little idealised a vivid life-like 
expression is given to them, rather at the expense of sculp- 
turesque dignity, by the way in which the artist has carved 
the eyebrows in relief and has indicated both the iris and the 
pupil of the ej’e. 

The costume of all is in the main the .same, though some Omtuwe. 
slight variations occur. On the whole, the design of the 
statues and the general arrangement of the drapery is superior 
to their execution, showing that the sculptors { pi fores) followed 
older models. The costume is as follows : a stola or gown 
reaching from the neck to the feet, bound round the waist by 
a cord, the ; usually it is without sleeve.s, but in some 
cases there are short sleeves fastened with a row of loops and 
buttons. Over this is worn the /ml/iuiii, an amjde garment, 
folded round the body in a great variety of waj’s, giving great 
scope to the sculptor for the arrangement of graceful folds and 
VOL. I '21 
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the aA'oiding of monotony. In many cases the jKilliiiin is 
thrown over the head like a hood ; in others it is simply 
looped in rich folds around and diagonally across the body. 

Weighted In many of these statues the palliiini has weighted tassels 
at its corners, apparently to improve the disposition of the 
folds. Count Gozzadini of Bologna has suggested that this 
use of weights for such large garments as the pallium and the 
toga is alluded to by Horace {Ejj. I. vi. 50) in the passage — 

Mfrcemv.r sen urn qui cHitet nominti, Inevnra 
Quifodiat loins, ti cogot traus qtotuh.iv. ih-dritiii 
Porrigere. 

vithie. Bound the head of each Vestal the dihte are twisted with 
a varying number of turns into a sort of coronet ; these were 
fillets or rope-like rolls of linen, the ends of which in some 
cases, but not in all, appear falling in front over the shoulders. 
The Comm. Lauciani has suggested that difi'erent degrees of 
dignity are indicated by the more or less numerous twists in 
which the nttoe encircle the Vestals’ heads. 

The hair is usually hidden by the jnilliuin and the rifttie, 
but in some of the statues enough is visible to show that it 
was allowed to grow long, although on entering the noviciate 
the hair of the child Vestal was cut off. 

The feet are shod in boots, apparently of kid or other soft 
leather ; some have a separate division for the big toe. 

yeddace. One Statue, that of a tall hard-featured lady, apparently a 
work of the end of the third ceutury A.D., has on the breast a 
number of metal pins, which show where the pendant of a 
necklace was fixed, though the ornament itself is missing.^ 

^ In 1591 a statue of a Vestal, -nith the necklace still attached, was 
found on the Esi|uiliue, together with its inscribed pedestal [Cur. hi. Lut. 
vi. 2145). It is now lost. Ulisse Aldioandi also mentions that in 1556 
twelve pedestals, with dedieatoiy iiisciiptions to Vestal Virgins, weie found 
by the Church of .S. Maria Liberatrice ; that i', mar the west angle of the 
Atrium Vcstuc. Probably these twelve pedestals were all burnt into 
lime. 
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All the pedestals are inscribed to the Vir<j» VrifnlU JLviin'i, 
or chief of the Vestals, a rank usually gained in order of 
seniority ; the inscriptions on two of the pedestals of Flavia 
Piiblicia show that several lower grades were passed through 
before reaching this highest dignity (Mu nm'xtu^). 

The fi illowing arc the inscriptions on the pedestals : — 

1. TERENTIAE • FL tVOLAE 

SIJKOIII • bAXL'TISSIMAE 
Vi, ■;/(«/■ \tfMi MAXIMAE 
• LOLLIAXVS ■ Q • F 
POLL • PLAVTIAS • AVITVS 
COS ■ AVOVlt • YB-Udur CAXD('/'//"S 

TVlELa/ is • LEO'//'/s hEGi'iliis VII 
OEillXAE • PIAE • FELIC'I.S 
IVRIDICVS • AST\TvICAE • ET 
GALLECTAE • LEG''/»s AVGO • PROVinc'WC 
ASIAE • QVAESTe/- CANDIDATES TRIBE/O/.s 
LATICLAVIVS • LEGION (S XIII • GKMINiEi 
TKIVJIVIR • MONETALI.S • A • A • A 

(uu/v Ui'ifi.ido ux I'l- jiu lulo pu'iv 
F • F ■ * CVJI * 

CLAVDIA ■ SESTIA ■ COCCEIA • SEVERIANA 
CONIVGE • ET ■ LoLLIANA • PLAVTIA ■ SESTIA • SERVI 
LIA - FILIA 

This is a dedication to the chief Vestal, Terentia Flavola, 
by her brother Quintus Lollianus, and his wife and daughtei. 
The year of his consulship is doubtful. Two other pedestals 
inscribed to this Vestal had previously been found ; see CW. 
In. Lat. vi. 2130 and 2144. One of these is dated 21o a.d. 

The long list of honours and titles of Lollianus is an 
interesting one. He was cun ml, uHijiir, prudur, luruliJutii.s 
tatdarU-, Icrjufe of the xerudh h</ioii; ijoreniur of Astuna and 
Gallicia ; imperial leijute of the province of Asia ; quuedor canJi-^ 
datus; laiidace trlhunc of the thirteenth legion; triurnrir of 
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the riiinf, 4yith control over the coinage in gold, silver, and 
bronze. 

2. TERENTIAE 
FLAYOLAE 

V ■ V ■ (Jlrglni Vcetuli) 

MAXniAE 

CX - STATILIVS 
ilEXAXDEIt 
FICTOPv 

V • V • (Jlrgimi/n VotiiUuiii) 

C'X • STATILI 

t'ERDOXIS 

FICTUKIS 

V • V • (I'li'i/iiiirin Vestulhiiii) 

ALVMXVS 

Dedicated to the same chief Vestal by Ciiaeus Statiliu.' 
Menander, a tciitptijr tu the Vedids, and pupil of Cuaeus 
Statilias Cerdo, also tu the Jdd'th. 

3. PRAETEXTATAK • CRAb>I • 

xirtj'ini VeituH MAXniAE 
C • IVLIVS • OltETK 'VS 
A • S ACRES 

Dedicated to the chief Vestal Praetextata, the daughter 
of Cras.sus, by C. Julius Creticus, one of the religious 
attendants of Vesta. 

4. XV3IISIAE • E ■ F • (Luca jU'we) 

JLVXIMILLAE 

V ■ V ■ 3IAX 

C • HELVlDIt'S ■ 3IYSTICVS 
DEYOTVS ■ EEXmCIES ■ ElYS 

To the chief Vestal Xumisia Maxiinilla, dedicated by C. 
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H. ;\Iysticus, “ grateful for her henefits.” Another inscription 
to this lady is dated 201 A.d. ; see also vol. ii. p. 211. 

The Vestals appear to have had considerable piolitical 
intlnence, and probably controlled a good deal of patronage 
connected with religious offices. Next come six pedestals, all 
inscribed to the same chief Vestal, Flavia Piihlicia. 

5. FLAVIAE • L ■ KIL 

PVBLICTAE • V • V • MAX 
SAX'CTISSniAK • niSSIMAEQ 
CVIV.S . SAXCTISSniA5t • ET 
EELIGinSAtr • OVRA^r - SAC'ROR)(/,( 

QVAM • PER ■ OMXES • GRADVS 
■SACERDOTir • L.WDABILI • ADMI 
MSTR.tTIOXK • OPER.VTVR • NVMEX 
SAXCTIS.SIMAE • VESTAE • JIATRIS 
CO.MPROBAVIT 

AEMILIA • RUG.ATILLA • C • F • SORORI.S • FIL 
CVM ■ MINVCK.t • IIOXORATO • ItARCELI.O 
AE5IILTAXO • C • P • FILIO • SVO 
OB • EXDII.IM • EIV.S • ERGA • SE 
PIET.ATEJI 

Dedicated to Flavia by her niece xVemilia Eogatilla, and 
her niece's son, on account of Flavia’s remarkable kindness 
towards them. The inscription records that the goddess 
Vesta herself approved of Flavia’s zeal and piety, and is also 
interesting for its mention of several grades of rank in the 
priesthood which were jiassed through before reaching the 
high dignity of Vinjn Mu.nma. 

On the side of this pedestal is rudely scratched — 

COL • y ■ ID ■ IVL 
DDXX • - • -VVG - II • ET 
• ■ • CAES • COS.S 

The names are erased, but the only occasion in the third 
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century A.D. -svhen the con.siil.s were an “ Augustus for the 
second time” and a “Caesar,” was in the year 247 A.D., in 
the reign of Philip I., who in that year gave his son, the 
younger Philip, the title of Augustus ; the inscription would 
be Doiiiiids nostris Imp. Cuts. M. JuUu PldVippv Pio Felice 
Aiujuito II. et M. Julio Severo PhUippo Caesare CouiiiHous. The 
Senate after their death decreed a humonae ihimniitiu, and 
hence their names are erased. 

6. To the Same — fl • p\ bliciaf ■ v • v • jiax 

SANCTI^SIilAE • AC - P.ELIGIO.SiIS 
SlilAE • QVAE - PER • OilXKS ■ CUtADVS 
SACERDOTII • APVT - (sic) DIVIXA ■ ALTARIA 
OJIXIVJI • DEORVAI • ET • AD • AETERXOS • IGNES 
DIEBVS • XOC'TIBV.SQVE • PIA • MF.NTE ■ RITE 
DESERVIEX.S • MERITO • AD • HVXC 
LOC'VM • CVM • AETATE • PERVEXIT 
BAREIVS • ZOTICVS • C'VJI • FLAVIA 
VERECVNDA • SVA • OB • EXIillAM • EIVS 
ERG.-V • SE • BEXIBOLENTIAAI • (sic) PRAESTAXTIAily 

This contains a similar eulogy of Flavia's piety and 
careful guardianship of the eternal fires. 

On the side of the pedestal is rudely incised — 

DEDICATA • PR - KAL ■ OCT 

DD ■ XX • VALERIAXO • AVl4 • IIII • ET 

GALLIEXO - AVG • III ■ COS.S 

This gives 30th Sept. 257 A.D. as the date of the dedica- 
tion. 

7. To the Same — el • pvbliciae 

SAXC'TISSIJIAE 

AC • piissiaiae 

V - • JIAX 
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T • FL ■ APROXIVS 

FiCTOR • V • V (T'irijiliuin Veitaliuia) 
LOCI - SECVXDI 
DIGXISSIMAE 
AC ■ PRAESTAXTISSI 
MAE • PATROXAE 
CVM • SVIS 


Dedicated to his patroness Flavia, by one of the sculptors 
of the ^ estals ; the phrase hm aecuniH probably refers to the 
position of his workshop in a row of others. 

8. To the Same — flaviae - l • f • pvblictae 

RELIOIOSAE 

SAXCTIT.YTIS • V • V • MAX 
eVIVS • EGREGIAJI • MORVM 
mSCIPLIX-LM • ET 
IX • S.tCRIS • PKRITISSIMAM 
OPER.ATIOXEM • MERITU 
RESPVBLICA • IX • WES 
FELICTTER • SEXTIT 
VLPIVS • VERVS • ET • AVREL 

TITVS • 7 • 7 • DEPVT.LTi (Ci-ntuiwnes dqnifati) 
OB • EXIMIAM - EIVS • ERI’.A • SE 
BEXIVOLEXTIAM 

On the moulded plinth the letters G • p (Gniti posucrunt). 
The meaning of this is clear ; it is dedicated jointly by Ulpius 
Verus and Aurelius Titus. 

9. To the Same — flaviae • pvbliciae 

^ ■ V • MAX 
SAXCTISSIMAE 
.AC • RELIGIOrfl.SSIM.AE 
M • AVRELIVS • HERMES 
OB ■ EXIMLAAI • EIVS 
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Si'S 


EKGA • SE • BENEVOLEXTIAM 
PKAESTAXTIAJIQ\E 

Dedicated by Marcus Aurelius Hermes. 

10. To the Same — EL • PVELiriAE ■ v • v ■ max 
SAXCTIS.SIMAE ■ ET • PILSSI 
MAE • AC • SVPER ■ OMXE.S 
F.ETKO • ItELICloSIShlilAE 
PVRISSIMAE • CAsTl^.SIMAEQVE 
CVIVS . RELIGIOS.VM 
CVR.VM • .SACROPA M • ET 
MORVM • PRAEDICABILEM 
rUSCIPLIXAM • XVMEX • QVOQVE 
VEsTAE • CONPROVAIilT (sic) 

QVETVR1\> • MEMPHIVS • V • E (17;' Eijieij’nh) 

ITCTOi; • V • r- • DIGXATIOXES (sic) 

ERGA • SE • IIuXciRlJ^QVE ■ CAVSA 
PLVRIMIS • IX • SE • COXLATIS 
BEXEFICIIS 

This pedestal, unlike the others, is hexagonal in form, and 
was found, not in the Peristyle, but in a room near it. This 
also is dedicated by one of the sculptors to the Vestals, 
Qiieturius Memphius, rvith similar eulogies on this much- 
praised lady. 

11. CUELIAE • CLAVDIAXAE • V ■ V 

MAX • SAXCTISSIMAE ■ RELIGI 
OSISSIMAE • AC • t>\ PER ■ UM 
XES • PIISSIMAE • CVIVS ■ OPE 
RA • SAC'RORt M • GVRERXAX 
TE • VESTA • MATRE • 5IAXI 
MATVS ■ SVI • XX ■ COXPLEEIT 
AVKELIVS • FRVCTOSVS • CLI 
EXS • ET • CAXDIDATVS • BEXKG 
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OF THE vestals’ STATUES 


XITATAE • (sic) EIVS • PKOBATVS 
SIC ■ XX ■ SIC - XXX • FELICITEIl 

This is dedicated to Coelia Claudiaiia by Aurelius Fructosus 
her client, in honour of her reaching the twentieth year of her 
Mii.yiiiiiifns or rank as Virijo J'y'tijlis Jliuii/ui ; it concludes with 
a wish that as she has comjdeted twenty years of this office, so 
she may happily complete thirty. 

Four other inscribed pedestals to this lady have been 
found, one liearing the date DSC A.ii. Only one of these now 
exists; it is in the Puhjtine St'idium, near the entrance; see 
Cor. In. Laf. vi. lA-SC to 2139. 

On one pedestal the Vestal's name has been erased ; it is 
the latest in date, being of the year 361 ,a.d. About this time 
some of the Vestals became Christians (Pruden. I'nldiplt. 
Ili/mn. 2), and it may possibly be for this reason that the name 
on this inscription has been cut out. 

CD • ?[ErJTV.M • CASTITATIS 
PVruenTAE • AI'Q • IN • .S.t( Ills 
RELIGIONIPA'SQVE 
DOCTKINAE • MIRABILIS 
• • • E • V • V • ilAX 

rONXIlTCES • V • V • C • C {Fiii Ch.'i isPtilc) 
I’RuMAC ■ MACRIXIO 

■sossiANO • V • c • r • M (I'lr Vlnrissiinu.^, firo ni’-rifi^). 

Dedicated by Macrinius Sossianus, I'roiiuiijhtnr of the 
College of the I’ontijicc.f nj lUu. 

On the side is 

DEDICATA • V • IDVS ■ IVNIAS 
DIYO • lOVIANO • ET ■ A'ARRONIANO 
CONSS 

This gives the date as 9rh June 364 A.ii.i 

' Varronianus, the sccoml Consul, wa^ the infant son of FI. .Joviaiius. 
whose very brief reiyai ended early in the year 364 A.n. 
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T]u‘ Arch of Fahius. The earlie&t triumphal arch erected 
in or near the Forum Fouiuuuih was that in lionour of the 
victory of Q. Fahius Maximu.s over the Gaulish Allobroges, on 
account of which he received the honorary name AUolroijims 
or Allohroj-. This happened during hi.s consulship in 121 
B.c. ; see Livy, Ep. Ivi. ; Schol. ad Cic. hi Verr. i. 7 ; and 
Pliny, Hht. Xul. rdi. 1G6. This arch marked the extreme 
limit of the Forum in this direction ; see Cic. Fro Flan. 
7, 17. 

In 1.540-.50 excavations were made at this part of the 
Forum, and ruins of the Arch of Fahius were found close hy 
the Tmiiiik of FmAinn; on one of these fragments was 
inserihed — Q • fap.iv.s • q • f • maxsvjiv.s . aed • cvr ■ rest. 
L^nfortunately the fragments which were then discovered were 
destroj'ed or used as building materials. 

Again, in 1882, excavations at the same place brought to 
light about twenty-five fragments of this arch, Avhich had 
escaped the limekilns of the sixteenth century. 

Among these are massive travertine ixmsioirs tvhich give 
the span of the arch, together Avith ca])s and other parts of 
the piers. The or under-surface of the arch Avas of 
lii’prriii'i, the outer facings of Irani tine, and the inner core of 
the masonry of tufa. These fragments are iioav lying not far 
from the Ttiiqilt' of Faustimt, on the other side of the ancient 
road; see Ann. Imt. Cor. Arch. 18.39, p. 307, and Xofiiie Jeijli 
Scan, 1882, p. 225. 

The TrmpJe of Finntiiui fill’ Filler stands at the east anale 
of the Forum, facing on to the present line of the Sin ra Jla. 
It Avas erected by Antoninus Pius in honour of his Avife 
Faustina, aa'Iio died in 111 A.D. After the death of the 
emi)eror it Avas tlcAlicated by the Senate to him also, and an 
upper line added to the inscription on the architrave — 
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DIVO • ANTONINO • ET | DIVAE • FAVSTIXAE • EX • S • C ; see 
Capitolinus, Ant. 6. 

The greater part of the Celia has been destroyed through 
the conversion of the temple into the Church of i>. Lnremn iiL 
2Iintiidu, but the front is still well preserved, and is now 
excavated down to its original level. It is Corinthian, he.M.ifjjle, 
jjfudi/le, with fine monolithic columns of cijjollino (Carystian 
marble), and a well-sculptured frieze in white Athenian marble, 
with good reliefs of griffins and candelabra. This frieze is an 
almost exact reproduction of one which has been found in the 
Sanctuary of the Island of Delos. The L'rlla is built of massive 
blocks of peperino, fitted in the most perfect way, and all was 
once lined with slabs of white marble. The lower part, which 
has only been exposed within the last few years, is specially 
Worthy of note on account of the wonderful close fitting of the 
blocks of masonry. The brick and concrete foundations of the 
niarble steps in front still exist, and in the centre of the flight 
there is a pedestal for a statue, which is a later addition. 

This temple is shown on various coins both in silver and 
bronze struck in honour of the deified Faustina by Antoninus 
Pius, with the legend DEDiCATio • aedis or divae • f.av.stix.ae._ 
Two statues of seated figures, Antoninus and his wife, are 
represented as if seen through the Celia door. 

By the south-east side of the temple, which is now 
excavated, are remains of a very fine pavement, made of large 
slabs of Hymettian marble; this appears to be part of the 
paving of a j'enboh'.-i or enclosure which once surrounded the 
temple, probably extending in front of the steps close up 
to the line of the Sacra Via. This penboht.s and its low 
enclosing screen are indicated on some of the coins which 
show the Temple of Faustina. 

In later times, in the fourth or fifth century A.D., some 
baths appear to have been built over this fine massive pave- 
ment. A small bath, with thin marble veneer, is actually 
sunk into a hole cut through the marble slabs. 
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TEMPLE OF CONCORD 


CHAP. 


Fii'i '.r The This Iji'ings US again to the site of the great Bndlira 
AfniUh', Avhich faced on to the north-east side of the Forum, 
and completes the ciicuit of the buildings lound it. 

The Temple of Coxcoed and Bcildixgs near it. 

We now pass to the other end of the Foium, near the 
Capitoline Hill. The .space between the T<ihiihuiiiin on the 
Capitolinc Hill and the north-west end of the Forum is mostly 
occupied liy a A'ery important range of buildings. The chief 
yr of these is the Ttin/'h of Cijwnfil, in itself one of the mo.st mag- 
nificent in Home, and remarkable al.iove all for the wonderful 
collection of works of art tvhich it contained ; see Foi'uin Plan 
and Marl'h.' Pina on do. 

The Tdri/'J'! if O’ln'Oi'il tvas founded by Camillus in 367 
F..C. (Pint, i'liiii. i'2)-, rebuilt by L. Opimius in li’l B.C. 
(Pint. Gi'ii.i'. 17 : ami Appian, Pi-U. Cic. i. iC); and again 
ffy!' rebuilt, on an enlarged .scale with great .si)lendour, in the 
I'oign of Augustits, like the Temple of Castor, by Tiberius and 
Ih-usus out of the spoils won in Germany ; .Suet. Tib. 20, and 
Ovid, Fihf. i. 037 Mq. 

The Tiiiipb: of Vi.iii'-i'i-d appears to have been used as a place 
of sacrifice of .special .sanctity. A newly discovered fragment 
of the inscriptions of the iVa/r.-s Anahi records that a sacrifice 
was offered to the Doi IHn in the Temjjle of Concord by T. 
Licinius Cassius Cassianus, Promagister of the Arval College. 
The inscription states that he offered the sacrifice innidhns 
lanfd, cduto nijiiti'. This important fiagmeut was found in 
1886, and is published in Bull. L'mii. Anh. 1886, p. 361. 

. 1 /.'. r.,.;/ The .Senate frequently met in this temple ; and it was hero 
that Cicero delivered two of his orations on the Catiline plot : 
here too, on the Portico, Cicero and the Senate, suppoited by 
the Pomaii knights, withstood the partisans of Antony after 
the murder of Caesar; see Cic. ITU. vii. 8. It appears pos- 
sible that this extensive portico took the place and name of 
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the ancient Sriinijihini or preliminary place of meeting used 
by the Senate before enteiing the Curiu. 

Ovid, Fii^f. i. 638, alludes to the position of the Temj)!e 
of Concord close hy the lynnJi'^ Jh)a< ///<», a long flight of steps 
leading from the Forum np to the Tem[)le of Jinnj JIoinlii on 
the Ai'.i'. These steps appear to have descende<l past the 
Tabularium and the Temple of Concord ilown to the Ti'Uiniinut 
or Cnrrir, now called the " INlamcrtine Prison.” 

The lower flight of step.s mentioned above, p. l-dd, from 
the prison to the i’orum was known as the ijcmuithit, or. 

as Pliny calls them, *• the stairs of sighs” {'iroihi- iji iiiif"rii). 
On these were o.vposed the bodies of criminals who had been 
killed in the prison or near it ; the corpses of Sabinus, Sejaiius, 
Vitellius, and many other distinguished persons were tiling on 
these ill-omened stairs.^ 

The existing remains of the Tiuii'h of tb/,,v„v7, like those 
of the 'Tuiqik Ilf L'iiitnf, date from the rebuilding under 
Augustus. Though at first .sight it seems that little besides 
the rough concrete of the /ii«!ii'in now remains, yet a careful 
examination will reveal much that is interesting, and enable 
a satisfactory restoration to he arrived at. The modem 
road covers part of the great flight of steps which led down 
to the Forum, and part of tlie ('■■//,; i,? still concealed by 
the steeply ascending road which slopes up past the end of 
the Tnlvhiri/iin. 

The lower paid of the jiwJiiim wall consists of large, closely 
fitted, and well-clamped blocks of hard tufa, once lined with 

^ Pliny (Riaf. Suf. viii. Iff' ttlls a patlietic story of liow, vlieii in the 
reijjii of Tibeiius tlio bodii-^ of Titius S.ibiims and his servants were thrown 
on the the eorpse of one of them was vatehed by liis 

l.tithful dog d.iy and night. The dog also stole some liiead .iiid tried to 
force it into its dead master's mouth, and finally, wlien the bodies 
were thrown into tlie Tilier, tlie dog swam alter tIilmh and tried to firing 
his master’s coipse to land. S.tiiinus was one of the viotinis oi .Sejanu-, 
wliose body soon after was flung on tlie same staiis. 
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slabs of white Greek marble, and having a moulded plinth 
and cornice of solid marble. 

In plan the Temjile of Vonrortl is very unusual (see Plan of 
tin: Forum), consisting of a large L’dlu, much wider than its 
dejDth, and an extensive projecting Portico, forming a large 
covered platform capable of holding a considerable crowd of 
people. From this Portico a wide and loftj- flight of steps sloped 
down towards the back of the “ Griinti.fii.-iU’’’ and the Itoitra. 

"Within the great Cdhi were rows of columns set against 
the walls : these columns rested, not on the floor of the Cdla, 
but on a projection, like a low wall, forming a continuous dado 
or shelf to hold some of the numerous statues which crowded 
this temple. A similar surbase or dado supporting an internal 
range of columns is shown in Ligorio’s sketch of the “ Temple 
of Augustus”; see fig. 3-5, p. 27 -j. 

The construction of this low projecting wall, built of 
mixed materials, shows the positions of the missing inner 
columns. At the place where each column came the low 
dado wall is built of hard travertine, while the intermediate 
part, which only had the weight of the statues to bear, is 
constructed of concrete and blocks of tufa, used very much 
at random. On one of these travertine piers can be seen 
marks of the column which once stood there, and the holes 
for its metal clamps. These internal columns had bases of 
white marble, sculptured with the utmost richness and beauty 
of workmanship ; several of these bases (unlabelled) are now in 
a passage oir the ground-floor of the Capitoline IMuseum, and 
are worthy of study as being among the most beautiful archi- 
tectural fragments in Eome, dating from the time of Augustus, 
which was the period of the greatest artistic refinement in 
matters of detail. All these details are evidently the work 
of a Greek architect. 

Some of the internal marble lining of the Cdla is still in 
idace, and is well preserved, especially at one point where it 
has been protected by the addition of a large pedestal for a 
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statue : Xo. 25 on the Fcn'inn Fh'ii. There is a ^vell-moulded 
plinth (see fig. 15, vol. i, p. S7) of yellow Xuniidian marble : 
aboi'e it are large slabs of the beautiful purple-stained y<ec()/e/- 
■-( tto from Phrygia, and below the moulding, niKtUiiw and other 
marbles. These linings are fixed with great care by clamps 
and hooks of bronze and iron, run with lead. The floor is 
paved with large neatly-jointed slabs of Fijiin Suuf'i marble, 
j^i'irnivrj'ttn and of which many fine pieces exist. 

All the marble linings in this temple and in others of the 
-Vugustan period, are much thicker than the scanty veneers 
used in the buildings of the later Emjiire. 

The threshold of the central door into the CtU'.i is formed 
of two enormous monoliths of Fnihi Snitfn marble. 21 feet C 
inches long ; in the centre are two deep socket-holes for bronze 
bolts ; and near them is the sunk matrix in the marble, in 
which was once inlaid a small bronze — symbol of 

Concord; Xo. 27 on the Funnn Fhiii. 

The main cornice of the exterior of the temple is very 
large and beautiful, both in design and workmanship.^ A 
portion of it has been pieced together very cleverly out of 
existing fragments, and is preserved under the upper arcade of 
the Tahilariinii. In workmanship and almost wholly in design 
it is a fine specimen of Greek art ; it ditiers, hotvever, from 
the best Hellenic work in having its members more overlaid 
with surface enrichments than was usual among the Greeks 
of the best time. The large acanthus leaves, which cover the 
main aji/icdiniu, are carved with great delicacy and spirit, and 
the whole is a perfect model of an elaborate Corinthian cornice, 
probably the finest of this great size that exists, either in 
Eome or out of it.- 

^ The Euisicdhn MS. gives part of an inscription on the architrave, 
now wholly lost, which recordcil a restoration of the temple, s • p • Q • li 
-VEDEVI ■ COXCoRDI.VE • TETVSTATE • COLL.VP.s.VM ■ IS • lIELIOREn ■ PACIE5I 
OPEEE • ET • eVLTV ■ SPI.ESDimORE • llEsTITVERVS I . 

= The entablature of the temple of Olympian Zeus in Athens, tliough 
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Like the Temple of Castor and other temples in Eome, the 
whole /jijiJiiiiii, with the exception of a space left for a treasure 
chamber, is filled in solid 'svith concrete made of tufa, poured 
in between the massive walls built of carefully clamped tufa 
blocks. A long narrow chamber was formed in the concrete, 
leading from the front of one wing of the jioiUniii toward the 
TahidarhiiJi, with which it has been supposed once to have 
communicated, but this never was the case, as may be seen 
from the fact that the cavity in the concrete stops short 
before reaching the Tuhiihinnia wall. This chani1)er was 
probably used for a secret strong-room to hold some of 
the treasures in which the JV/z/y/fc nf Cojuvnl was so rich ; 
like tlie similar chamber in the pijilima of the J’czzz/i/c of 
Cnsloi'. 

It will easih' be seen that when the temple was complete 
it must have concealed a large part of the wall of the Tahu- 
hirviio, against which it abuts, and even have blocked up some 
of its arches. On the face of the Tuhvlintnn wall is an in- 
teresting piece of evidence which shows that the older Temjih' 
of Coiojji'iJ, which was in existence when the jzresent Tnhiilannia 
was built in 78 B.C., was considerably .smaller than the temple 
rebuilt Ijy Augustu.s, of which remains now exist. Part, and 
part only, of the waU concealed by the temple is left some- 
what rough on the face, not neatly dressed as the rest is ; and 
this roiT^di part is precisely that extent of wall which was con- 
cealed by the older temple, the builders of the Tnhuhinvia 
naturally not thinking it worth while to dress to a smooth 
surface that portion of their wall which would not be seen. 
The end of the rough surface can easily be traced just under 
the middle of the last -window on the right, in the lower story 
of the Tiih/ihtriinn. 

There were, moreover, no windows in that part of the 
Tiiljiiliirium basement which was concealed by the older Tciiifilt 

less claljurate in detail, must have been eriualh fine in point of Jesij,'n and 
workmanship. 
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of Concord, as they would, of course, have been useless; this 
is shown on the Fonim Flan : see No. 23, 23. 

The general design of the Temple of Concord is well shown 
on the obverse of a First Brass of Tiberius, dated Trib. Pot. 
xxxiix. {i.e. 36 A.D.) It is much more carefully and minutely 
executed than is usual with representations of buildings on 
Roman coins. This coin gives a front view of the great 
Portico, with the Celia projecting like a wing on each side ; 
and in each wing a large window, probably introduced by the 
architect to give light to the many works of art within.^ 
Through the 023en door the jn'incipal 
statue of the interior is shown, a 
large seated figure of Concord on the 
massive pedestal which still exists in 
the Celia ; No. 2-1: in the Forum Plan. 

Statues grouped under the Portico 
and at its sides are shown, and also 
the pedimental sculpture ; and a 
group of three figures embracing, as 
a symbol of Concord, at the ajiex, li'g- 

with others up the slope of the First Brass of Tiberius show- 
pediment, including, on each slope, ing the Temple of Concoid. 
a winged figure of Victory. On each side of the great flight 
of steps there is a colossal standing figure. That on the left 
is shown to be Mercury by the caduceus in its hand. 

The Celia of this temple appears to have been a sort of 
museum of ancient works of Greek painting and sculpture, 
engraved gems, gold and silver plate, and other objects. 

The following are the chief of those mentioned by Pliny : 
statues of Apollo and Juno by Baton, Hist. Xat. xxxiv. 73 ; a 
group of Latona with the infants Apollo and Diana by Euphra- 

r The occasional use of windows is an important point of difference 
between Greek and Roman temples. Xo example of a window is known 
to exist in any Greek temple. Those in the Athenian Erechtheum are 
late insertions of the time of Constantine. 
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nor, ih. 77 ; statues of Aesciihqiius and Hijr/ein by Iviceratus, ib. 
80 ; Mars and Mercury by the sculptor Piston, ih. 89 ; and 
statues of Ceres, Jupiter, and Miuerra by Sthennis, ih. 90. 
Also the following paintings : Jlarsyus bound by Apollo, the 
work of Zeuxis, Hist. Xot. xxxv. 66 ; Liber Pater or Bacchus 
by the Athenian Xicias, ih. 131 ; and a picture of Cassandra by 
Theorus, ih. 144. 

Lastly, four elephants cut in the very hard Aethiopian 
obsidian which were presented as curiosities by Augustus 
{Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 196); and, greatest treasure of all, the 
sardonyx signet of Polycrates, king of Samos, which, after 
being thrown into the sea to propitiate his Nemesis, was, by 
means of a fish, brought back to the doomed tyrant ; this relic 
was enclosed in a golden horn ; Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 4. Pliny 
is, however, incredulous as to the authenticity of this cele- 
brated signet.' 

Another Temple of CoiuvrJ, founded in 219 B.C., stood on 
the Capitoline Jrz (Livy, xxii. 33, and xxvi. 23) ; and there 
was a bronze Aedkula of Concord in the Area Fukuni, probably 
near the great TemjJe of Concord ; this was dedicated by Cn. 
Flavius in 305 B.c.; Livy, ix. 46 ; according to Pliny {Hist. Nat. 
xxxiii. 19) it stood in Graecostasl, quae tunc sujrra Comifium 
erat. 

There was also a Temple of Concord, dedicated by Livia 
the wife of Augustus, near the Porticiis Liriae, not far from 
the Thermae of Titus on the Esquiline Hill ; see Ovid, Fast. 
vi. 637. 

The Temple of Vespasian stands close hy that of Concord, 
and abuts on to the Tahnlarinni in a similar way, blocking up 
the archway at the foot of the long flight of steps which led 
from the base of the Capitoline Hill to the rooms in the 
Tabiilaritim which faced on to the A.sylurn : see voL i. p. 376. 


^ According to Herodotus (iii. 39; and other ancient writers the famous 
gem of Pol_vcrates was not a sardmvjx hut an emerald ; see Middleton, 
Ancient Gems, 1891, p. 35. 
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This temple lyas built by Domitian, about 94 A.D., in honour 
of his father ; it underwent important restoration in the reign 
of Severus, as was recorded on the entablature, the inscription 
on w'hich is quoted in the Einsmllen MS. — Divo ■ vkspasiaxo 
AVGVSTO • S • P • Q ■ R ^ ■ IJIPP • C’AES.S • SEVERV.S • ET • ANTONIXVS 
PII • FELIG ■ AVGG • RESTITVERVNT ; part of the last word only 
now exists. 

The existing three columns (Xo. 20 on the Foriiin Plan), 
with their finely sculptured frieze and cornice, evidently 
belong to the original temple ; the work is far too well exe- 
cuted for the time of Severus. These columns were taken 
down and more securely refixed by the French at the begin- 
ning of this century. 

The Temple of Veqxisiuib was Corinthian, hexastyle, and pro- 
style, wdth a nearly square CcUa containing a very large marble- 
lined platform or pedestal at the end opposite the door. The 
interior had ranges of columns against the walls, set on a pro- 
jecting dado, as in the Temple of Concord. The construction of 
this dado below the columns is similar to that of the Temple of 
Concord, with travertine piers and intermediate filling -in of 
concrete. Holes for fixing the marble base of one of these 
columns are visible on the top travertine block, at one point 
in this low internal wall or dado ; and some of the slabs of 
white marble which rested on the dado are still in their 
place. 

What exists of the Celia wall is built of massive blocks 
of travertine, very finely jointed, without mortar and clamped 
with iron run with lead. This was lined outside with w'hite 
Pentelic marble ; a good deal of the richly moulded plinth of 
the podium still remains in situ, and indications of the podium 
cornice can be traced against the wall of the Tabulariu/n. The 
inside of the Celia had its walls covered and its floor paved 

' To this point the inscription is the original one of the time of Domi- 
lian ; the rest is the addition recording the restoration hy Severus and his 
sou Caracalla (Antoninus). 
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with coloured Oriental marbles in a similar way to the Temple 
of Concffi'd ; some of this lining still exists. 

The rich details of the entablature can best be studied in 
the arcade of the Talulamim, where a piece has been preserved 
and restored. It is equal in beauty of workmanship to that 
of the Temple of Conconl, but is less pure in style, being some- 
what overloaded with ornament ; the corona is fluted, and no 
plain flat surfaces are left as a relief to the eye. The great 
egg and dart moulding is undercut, almost with the skill of a 
Chinese puzzle, and minute ornaments are introduced which 
must have been quite invisible when the work was in its place 
at a great height above the eye. The beautiful floriated 
patterns, which cover each egg of the lower egg and dart 
member, are worked with the delicacy of a cameo brooch, 
although not a trace of these patterns could be visible from 
below. 

On the frieze are sculptured o.x-skulls and sacrificial instru- 
ments, worked with great care and richness of design ; on the 
praefericulum or ewer is a minute relief of a battle between a 
bull and a rhinoceros ; the jx'tera or libation-plate is fluted, 
and has a well-modelled head in the centre. Other objects, 
no less carefully sculptured, are the aoperijillum or holy- water 
sprinkler, the aeruris or axe with which the Popa killed the 
sacrificial victim, the culter, a straight-edged knife ; a cochlear 
or spoon for pouring the libations of blood, and a galenirn 
or flameu’s woollen cap with the apex, a wooden spike, at 
its top. 

These sacred objects were used as the symbols or badges 
of the vai'ious priestly Collegia in Home. Together with the 
Augur’s Utaus or crozier they are very frequently represented 
on the rem-ge^ of coins of the early Imperial period. 

Anlirula, wrongly called of Faiigtina. In the narrow 
space, scarcely 7 feet nude, between the Tern[>le^ of Vegpasian 
and Coiavi'd, a small brick and concrete shrine was built 
against the wall of the Tabdariam ; this was a little vaulted 
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room apparently two stories high, once lined with marble; 
marks of its vault are visible against the Tabidarium wall ; see 
No. 21 on the Forum Plan. 

Owing to the discovery at this point of a marble pedestal 
dedicated to Faustina, ^ it has sometimes been assumed that 
this little shrine was an aedicula erected in her honour. This 
is, however, a mistake, as the chamber is contemporary with 
the adjacent Temple of Vespasian ; and is therefore many years 
.earlier than the time of either of the two Faustinae. This is 
proved by the fact that the moulding on the marble plinth of 
the Temple of Vespasian is not worked, but the' block is left 
in the rough, at that part where the wall of this aedinda comes 
upon it. If the aedkvla had been a later addition the mould- 
ing would of course have been worked, as that part of the 
plinth would in that case have been visible till the aedicula 
was added. 

It appears possible that this little shrine was dedicated to 
Titus, whose name does not appear jointly with Vespasian’s 
in the inscription (given above) on the entablature of the large 
temple. And yet the Notifia, lle<j. ix., mentions dedications to 
both Vespasian and Titus; which seems to show that some 
building in honour of the latter did exist ; see Preller, Regionen 
der Stadt Rom. 

When the Temple of Vespasian was built, the level around 
it was artificially lowered (at Nos. 18 and 22 on the Forum 
Plan) ; traces of the older level are visible at the side of the 
tufa substructions of the Temple of Concord, where a line of 
travertine, built into the tufa, shows the position of the former 
travertine paving, which was hacked away when a new pave- 
ment of travertine slabs w’as laid, about 2 feet 6 inches below 
the earlier level. Parts also of the concrete foundation and 
rough footing stones of the Tahularium -were laid bare by the 
same alteration, as is shown in fig. 48, vol. i. p. 376. 

Forficus of the Dli Conseiiles and the Schola of Xanthiis. 

^ See abovej p. 266. 
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Next comes the Portiais of the Dii Cotisentes ; this conjunction 
of twelve chief deities was of Etruscan origin ; they were six 
of each sex, and were called the Senatus Deorum ; see Yarro, 
Lin. Lat. viii. 70, and De re rust. I. i. In the latter passage 
Yarro mentions twelve gilt statues of these deities as existing 
in his time ; and in the former he remarks that these shrines 
were popularly called Deum Consenhua, instead of the more 
correct form Dem'iau Consentium. The Fonnn Plan shows these 
little chambers set against the slope of the Capitoline Hill, , 
near the bend of the CTmis CapitoUnus, the paving of which 
is recorded by Livy (xli. 27) to have been laid down in 
174 B.C. 

At this point the hill was quarried away to make room for 
some of the shrines ; the bare tufa rock is visible at the back 
of two of them. Others have a back wall of tufa masonry, 
or brick-faced concrete ; the latter appears to date from the 
Flavian period ; the tufa wall is probablj’ of the Eepublican 
period. 

The Pmiiciis with Corinthian columns of cipolUno (much 
restored by Canina) is late in date, as is recorded on the en- 
tablature. This inscription records a restoration by Yettius 
Praetextatus, Praefect of the city in 367 a.d. 

These shrines are built on a large marble-paved platform 
(No. 15), set against the slope of the hill ; and under it, towards 
the Temple of Yespasian, is a row of small rooms, seven in 
number, which were used as the offices {sihola) of the scribes 
and praecones of the aediles. These chambers are usually 
known as the Schola Xanthi from an inscription (now lost) 
which recorded their restoration, and the erection of seven 
silver statues of gods by A. Fabius Xanthus and another ; 
Gruter, Inscrip. 170, 3. 

The inscription was Behrix Aug. L. Drusianus A. Fabius 
Xanthus cur imagines argcnteas Deonim septem post cleclicationem 
scholae et inufulos cum tabella aenea dc sua pecunia dederunt. 
Another inscription recorded that the same Drusianus and 
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Xanthus restored the schola for the scrihis, lihrariis et praeconi- 
bus aediUum curuliuia, and ornamented it with marble statues 
and bronze seats. Both these inscriptions were cut on the 
frieze of the marble entablature. 

ClerJcs of the Clinis Cupiinliitus are mentioned in more than 
one inscription ; cf. Cicero, Fhil. ii. 7. These clerks were prob- 
ably occupants of a similarly placed row of offices, which 
existed before the present ones were built. The brick facing 
of the concrete walls of the existing rooms is of the Flavian 
period. The rooms were lined outside with white marble and 
have fine marble thresholds ; inside they were stuccoed and 
painted. 

The JrcJi of Sevenis stands to the north of the Bostra, 
across a basalt-paved road, the line of which appears to have 
been slightly altered when the arch was built. Remains of 
the ancient travertine curb, at several places along the north- 
east side of the Forum, give the older direction of this road ; 
see Foi'uiii Plan. The Arch of Severus was erected in 203 
A.D., after victories in Parthia and other eastern countries, in 
honour of Severus and his sons Caracalla and Geta. 

Representations of this arch on coins of Severus ^ show that 
its attic was surmounted by a bronze chariot drawn by six 
horses, in which stood a figure of Severus, crowned by 
Victory ; at the sides of the chariot were statues of Caracalla 
and Geta ; and an eciuestrian statue stood at each angle. 

The arch is built of massive blocks of white Pentelic marble, 
except the base, which is of travertine faced with slabs of 
marble. The steps cut under the two side arches are a late 
addition, as is also the basalt-paved road under the central 
arch. 

According to Pea, marble steps were found by him under 
the late basalt paving of the central arch, and similar steps are 
said to have been discovered under the central archway of 

1 A rare denarius in the British Museum with this type is figured by 
Stevenson, Diet, of Homan Coim, p. 78. 
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others of the Eoman triumphal arches. This being the case, 
it is difficult to see how the chariots in triumjjhal 2 )rocessions 
could have passed through it, unless temporary wooden plank- 
ing was laid over the steps for use on the occasion of each 
triumph. 

Sculpture mi the Arch of Serervs. The four large reliefs 
over the side arches, though poor works of art, are very 
interesting for their representations of scenes of battle and 
sieges in the east. The one on the left, on the side towards 
the Forum, represents victories in Mesopotamia ; the relief of 
Kisibis by Severus after the defeat of his rivals Pescennius 
Eiger and Aemilianus in Pontus, in the year 195 a.d. Another 
part of this relief represents the siege of Carrae. Over the 
right hand arch, on the same side, is represented the siege of 
Hatra on the Tigris, and the submission of Abagarus King of 
Osrhoene. On the side towards the Capitol, over the right 
hand arch, is the taking of Babylon, and the flight thence of 
the Parthians ; and also another siege of Hatra in 199 A.D. 
Over the left arch is the siege of Seleucia and Ctesiphon ; the 
defeat of the Parthian King Artabanus, and his Arabian allies, 
in 201-202 A.D. In the spandrels of the central arch are winged 
Victories bearing trophies, and four small figures representing 
the four seasons. In the sjjandrels of the side arches are the 
river gods of the conquered countries, the Euphrates, Tigris, and 
two tributaries. 

On the pedestals of the columns are life-sized reliefs of 
captives driven by Roman soldiers, the same design being 
mechanically repeated. The large panel on the attic is occupied 
with a long inscription repeated on both sides, announcing the 
titles and honours of Severus and Caracalla, and that the arch 
was erected oh rerapuhlkam restitutam iitpcriumip/e Populi 
FiOmani propagaium. After the death of Severus, when 
Caracalla had murdered his brother, he ordered all statues 
and reliefs of Geta to be destroyed, and his name to be 
erased from all inscriptions. Additional titles after the name 
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of Caracalla (who is here called M. Aurelius Antoninus Pius) 
occupy the place of the erased names of Geta. That is, the 
words OPTiMis • FORTissiMisQVE - PRixciPiBVS have been cut 
over the obliterated name p • sept • lvc • riL • getae • xo- 
BiLiss • CAESARI, which can still he made out from the holes by 
which the bronze letters were fixed to the marlde. 

The large reliefs are very much overcrowded with figures, 
and have but little decorative effect ; instead of being framed 
in panels, with mouldings round them, as in arches of a better 
period, they are crowded close up to the columns and entablature. 
The capitals of the Order are of debased Composite style. The 
soffits of the three arches are richly decorated with lacunaria, 
sunk coffers with enriched mouldings and centre flowers, all 
coarsely executed, but of good decorative effect. 


The Central Area of the Forum. 

Pamnent. This irregularly-shaped space (see Forum Plan) is 
paved with massive slabs of travertine, a great many of which 
are evidently late in date. On the earlier part, where the 
slabs are laid more evenly and more closely jointed, are 
incised the series of lines ^ mentioned above ; see p. 236. 

Sculptured Plutei. One curious structure of unknown use, 
but on account of its reliefs of the highest interest, stands in 
this central area, near the Column of Phocas. It consists of 
two short marble walls, or pilutei, each with its plinth and 
cornice returning round the ends, showing that it is not part 
of a longer wall, but complete in itself (Xo. 36). These are 
set on travertine blocks, evidently of late date, and there are 
no indications to show what the use of these marble walls was, 
or even where they were meant to stand. On the insides of 
these screens, as they are now placed, repeated twice over, are 
very spirited reliefs of a sacrificial boar, ram, and bull, the Roman 
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^ These marks are shown by the blue lines on the Forum Plan. 
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SmretauriliaJ each decorated with fillets and wreaths. On the 
other sides are very interesting reliefs of scenes in the reign of 
Trajan, to whose time the sculpture belongs. They are of 
special interest for the views in the background of buildings 
in the Forum, most of which can be clearly identified. 

On the left of the relief towards the Capitol, the emperor 
is standing on the liuslra, the beaks of which, in two tiers, are 
represented. Behind him are a number of attendant figures, 
and in front, standing on the ground, a crowd of men holding 
up their hands in acclamation. Behind the Piostra a triumphal 
arch is shown, and a temple raised on a lofty jiodiiim. These 
are probably the Tenqjle of Castor and the Arch of Augustus. 
On the right the emperor appears again, seated on a platform, 
with male figures behind liim ; in front stands a female 
carrying a baby, and leading an infant by the hand (much 
broken). This represents the institution in 99 A.D., by Trajan, 
of a charity for destitute children ; the same scene occurs on 
one of his first brasses, with the legend alim[exta] ■ italiae ; - 
see Cohen, ii. 303-305. Behind the main groujo is a long row 
of arches, evidently the lower story of the Basilica Julia. 

On the extreme right is the Statue of Marsgas (Hor. Sat. 
I. vi. 120, and Pliny, Hist. Kat. xxi. 9) and the sacred fig tree, 
probably that mentioned by Pliny {Hist. Xut. xv. 78), as 
having sprung up in the Forum on the site of the gulf of 
Curtius, not the Ficus Buminalis on the Comitiim. The fig 
tree is surrounded at its base by a sort of sc^uare marble puteal. 
Marsyas is represented as an aged faun bearing a wine-skin.® 
The statue of Marsyas, which aiJpears to have stood near the 
Rostra and the Comitiurn, was a conspicuous object in the 
Forum, and is frequently mentioned in classical writings; see 

^ Suovdaurilia is compoundeJ of sus, ores, and taurus. 

- The full lejend would- be “ Aliuienta irojciiuorum pueroru/n et 
piiellarum Italiae.” 

® This statue of Alarsyas is also shown on the reverse of a common 
ileuarius of about 100 B.c., with the legend L ■ CEXSORf/ius. 
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Mart. Ep. ii. 64. Seneca, Be Ben. vi. 32, and Pliny, Hiif. 
Kat. xxi. 9, mention it as the spot where Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus, used to meet her lovers. 

On the other jiluteus the emperor is again represented on 
the Rostra, seated ; the greater part of his figure is missing. 
In front a number of men bring tablets, and pile them in 
a heap' before him, ready for burning. This records Trajan’s 
. remission of certain arrears of taxes due to the Imperial 
treasury. Trajan’s successor, Hadrian, gained much pojmlarity 
by a similar act of liberality ; Spartian. Hadr. 7. 

This is recorded on an interesting Fird Brass of Hadrian, 
with on the rev. the emperor setting fire with a torch to a pile 
of documents in the presence of three citizens, who raise their 
hands in acclamation. The leriend is RELIQVA • VETERA ■ HS 
XOVIES • 3.IILL[iE!5] ■ ABOLITA. 

On the left of this scene in the relief the fiij free and 
Marsiias are again shown, and next to them the lower arches 
of the Basilica Julia are repeated. On the right are an Ionic 
liexast'ijle temple, evidently that of Saturn; and a Corinthian 
he.xastiile temple, clearly that of T espasian : the Ionic and 
Corinthian capitals are distinctly shown on both these temples ; 
between them is an arch, probably that of Tiberius, across the 
Sacra Via. 

Other explanations of these reliefs have been given, but 
the above are the most satisfactory.' In representations like 
these of Roman buildings, or those that appear on coins, 
accuracy must not be expected ; and too much stress should 
not be laid on the relative positions of objects shown in these 
reliefs, since most certainly the sculptor would take any 
liberties that suited his siiace or composition. It will be 
observed that the temple on the first relief is shown with the 
impossible number of five columns on its front. 

'Whatever the use of these marble walls may have lieen, it 

' See Brizio, Ann. Inst. 1S72, p. 309; Henzen, Bull. Inst. 1S72, p. 
81 ; and Jordan, Marsyas anf den Forum, Eerlin, 1SS3. 
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is at least certain that they are not in their original place. 
One possible suggestion is that they formed a sort of gangway 
or passage through which voters had to pass to reach the 
ballot boxes on the Comitiiim, in order to facilitate the onward 
movement of the crowd of citizens in an orderly stream. 

Slahii>s. An immense number of statues were set up in 
and around the area of the Forum at different times, till at 
last they must have encumbered the space to a very inconvenient 
extent. As early as 158 B.c. the Censors P. Cornelius Scipio 
and M. Popilius removed all the statues of magistrates which 
had been set up round the Forum with the exception of 
those which had been placed there in accordance with a decree 
of the Senate or of the Roman people ; see Pliny, Hid. Nat. 
xxxiv. 30. 

In early times the honour of a statue in the Forum was 
but rarely granted, as Livy remarks (viii. 13) when he records 
that in 339 B.c. equestrian statues of the Consuls L. Furius 
Caniillus and C. Maenius were erected in the Forum in honour 
of their A'ictories in Latium. 

Exidimj pededaU. Towards the other end of the Forum, 
immediately over the line of the “ Cloa<:a Maximo,'’ are 
remains of a large concrete and brick pedestal (Xo. 38), 
which is sometimes supposed to be that of the equestrian 
statue of Domitian, described by Statius [Site. i. 22) as stand- 
ing in front of the Temple of Dims Julius. But this statue 
was destroyed immediately after the death of Domitian, and 
the materials of the concrete and the character of its brick 
facing show that it is very much later in date than his time. 
It is therefore more probable that it was the base of the bronze 
equestrian statue of Constantine, mentioned in the Notitia, 
Bey. VIII. 

Xear the Arch of Severus there is a fine marble pedestal 
of an equestrian statue, which has been treated in an extra- 
ordinary way (Xo. 35). It is set up standing on its end, and 
across it is incised an inscription, of the year 383 A.D., in 
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honour of Arcatlius and Theodosius, a striking example of the 
artistic barbarism of the end of the fourth century. 

Another great marble pedestal (Xo. 31) near the Arch of 
Severus appears to have once supported an equestrian statue ; 
it is now set up on one end on a cubical block of travertine, 
and on its side is cut crossways an inscription in honour of 
FI. Julius Constantins, c. 340 A.D. 

Of almost equally late date is the sciuare pedestal of a 
column near this point, sculptured on all four sides with rude 
reliefs of sacrificial scenes, and inscribed on a shield held by 
Victories, caesarvii • decenn'alia • feliciter. 

Though worthless as a work of art, the sacrificial scene is 
interesting ; it shows the emperor pouring a libation from a 
patera on to an altar. By him stand a flute-player, a boy with 
a box of incense, and a Flamen wearing the yalerurn and apex. 
The emperor is crowned by Victory assisted by a male figure. 

These reliefs are a striking example of the utter degrada- 
tion of Eoman art during the fourth century, sunk into hope- 
less and ignorant copyism, and absolutely devoid of life and 
vigour such as often exist during periods of technical unskil- 
fulness, when a people are struggling out of artistic barbarism 
towards a growing sense of beauty. 

The seven cubical brick and concrete structures which line 
the Sacra Via opposite the Basilica Julia are also not earlier 
than the time of Constantine. They were once faceil with 
marble, with heavy moulded plinths and cornices, many pieces 
of which are strewn around. These cubical structures were 
pedestals for statues mounted on tall columns, such as those 
shown behind the Eostra in the relief on Constantine's Arch ; 
see fig. 34, vol. i. p. 259. Some broken pieces of these 
columns lie near. They are of Egyptian granite, and some of 
them appear to have been decorated with bronze reliefs ; the 
metal pins to fasten the bronze ornaments still remain em- 
bedded in the granite. It is probable that these seven columns 
stand opposite and parallel to the site of the old line of shops 
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called tahcrnae reteres, 'which must have been removed to make 
room for the Bo-iilica Jvlin. 

The most conspicuous monument of the mid-Forum (Xo. 
39) is the Corinthian column with an inscription on its pedestal 
in honour of the bloodthirsty tyrant Phocas ; the inscription 
was cut on the pedestal hy Smaragdus, in the eleventh year 
of his exarchate, 608 A.D. The name of Phocas is erased, 
but the date shows that it was erected in his honour by the' 
servile Exarch of Ravenna. It is a fine fluted column, stolen 
from some building of a good period, and is raised on a rudely 
heaped-up pile of steps, partly of marble and partly of blocks 
of tufa. 

Mr. F. M. Nichols has recently pointed out {Archaeologia, 
vol. lii.) that there are good reasons for thinking that this 
column was not originally erected in honour of Phocas, but of 
some personage in the fourth century A.D., and that Smaragdus 
merely altered the dedicatory inscription to that which now, 
in part at least, exists. 

Remains of various small marble structures (shown on the 
Foriiiii Flail) exist along the north-east part of the central 
area. Their use is not known ; but they look like small 
aediculae. Near the marble jalidei there are also traces of a 
nearly sciuare building with rudely moulded plinth. These 
are all of late date, not earlier than the third or fourth 
century a.d. 

Close by the point where the great cloaca passes under the 
road on the north-east side of the Forum, some marble blocks 
remain (No. 37 on the Fufuin Plan) which may perhaps be part 
of the small shrine of Fenns Cloacina (the purifier), which is 
known to have stood in this part of the Forum. This shrine 
appears to be alluded to on the rev. of a denarius of the Gens 
Mussidia, with two citizens standing on a railed platform, 
approached by steps at one end, probably one of the plat- 
forms for voting and other purposes which stood on the 
Comitiinn. On the base of this platform is the word cloacin. 
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and above, the legend L • Mvssimvs • loxgvs ; see also Livy, 
iii. 48. 

A strip of the whole narrow south-east end of the Forum 
was occupied in the fourth centur}' a.d. by a long brick and 
concrete building, lined with marble (Xo. 40 on the Fanuii 
Plan). This was, unfortunately, nearly all destroyed by Comm. 

Kosa, who excavated this part of the Forum ; but its extent 
can be traced by the remains of its moulded marble plinth, a 
great part of which is still in situ. 

Xumerous fragments of other buildings, statues, and reliefs Fi'aguients. 
are scattered about the Forum. Among them are some of the 
fine tiles of Parian marble, which under the Empire, and even 
earlier, were commonly used for roofing; see Livy, xlii. 3. 

There are also many pieces (near the Postra) of the marble 
gutters or channels to carry off rain-water, which were com- 
monly set outside of Roman temples and other buildings, 
usually along the whole of the sides, just below the lowest 
step of the sfijhbate. 

Fragments of two inscribed pedestals are of much interest 
as recording the existence of two statues by famous Greek t,tatne>. 
sculptors. One of these has the inscription opvs • polyclit[i]; 
and the other has the name of Tmarclim. These fragments 
are now placed in the Basilica Julia. Other pedestals have 
been found inscribed with the names of Bnjaxis and Pm.cikles ; 
see Bull. Com. Arch. Pom. ii. p. 176. 

A very interesting relief is set against the Temple of Castor, sculptured 
by the small side steps at the east angle. It appears to be 
part of the capital of a Corinthian pilaster. Among the 
acanthus foliage there is a wdnged Victory sacrificing a bull 
before the statue of some female deity. Behind is a reclining 
figure of the goddess TcUus or the Earth, holding a cornucopiae ; 
an infant is climbing on her lap.^ 

Countless pieces scattered around of all the rich Oriental Cu.^f/v 

inafertaU. 

^ This allegorical figure of Mother Earth occurs freiiuently on the 
reverses of Roman coins. 
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Cu>.thj marbles, alabasters, porphyries, and granites, which were im- 
nm ena ... p^Qjj^g^ show how magnificent the Furiim liornamim 

must once have been ; the rich colours of these being set off 
by the vast masses of polished white marble of which the build- 
ings were mainly constructed, and contrasting with the metallic 
gleam of the many statues in silver and gold-plated bronze, 
which at its time of greatest splendour thickly crowded the 
whole of the Forum and its surroundings^ 

* riiny uwiitions several trees vhieli grev iu or close round the 
Forum, such as the sacred fig tree near the putcal on the Coviitiuui, and 
another fig tree in the central area, on the spot where the Gulf of Curtins 
had opened {Hist. Xat. xv. 77, 78) ; an enormous lotus tree in the Vukanal, 
the roots of which extended across the stationes 'niunicipioruia as far as 
the Forum of Julius {Hht. Xat, xvi. 235) ; and in the central part of the 
Forum a large and ancient cypress which lived till the reign of Nero 
[Hid. Xat. xvi. 236). 
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CHAPTEK VIII 

THE CAPITOLINE HILL.^ 

In prehistoric times this hill was called the Moris Saturnius 
(see Varro, Lin. Laf. v. 41), its name being connected with 
that legendary “ golden Age ” when Saturn himself reigned in 
Italy. One record of these primitive traditions still ejdsts in 
the Temple of Saturn at the foot of the Clivus Capitolinus, which 
was fabled to stand on the site of the altar erected to Saturn 
by the companions of Hercules;- see vol. i. p. 232. 

The Capitoline Hill, which, like the other hills of Eome, has 
had its contour much altered by cutting away and levelling, 
consists of a mass of tufa rock harder in structure than that 
of the Palatine Hill. It appears once to have been surroimded 
by cliffs, very steep at most places, and had approaches only 
on one side — that towards the Forum ; first, by means of the 
winding continuation of the Sacra Via, which led past the 
Tabularhm up to the Asylum, and thus to the yet higher 
levels of the Ai’x and the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus •, and 
secondly by the Cradus Monetae, past the other end of the 
Tahularium, leading straight up to the Arx. Both these ap- 
proaches are still in use, and others were added in mediaeval 
times on the side of the hill which faces towards the Campus 
Martins, one leading up to the Church of Ara Coeli, and 

1 The existing remains of the very ancient wall which surrounded the 
Capitol are described in the section on the wall of Servius ; see vol. i. p. 127. 

- In the Capitoline Museum there is a marble pedestal inscribed 
Herculi Primigenio Sacrum. 
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another, the principal approach, by a broad stairway to the 
central depression between the two peaks. 

The top of the hill consists of a lower central part, flanked 
by two peaks of about equal height. The south-western peak 
was known as the CajjitoUum,^ and the north-eastern one was 
called the Arx or Citadel. These parts of the Capitoline Hill 
are clearly distinguished in many passages of classical writers, 
especially by Livy (vi. 20), who in this chapter repeatedly 
speaks of the two summits as being distinct portions of the 
hill." Strabo also (v. 3) describes the intermediate valley or 
Asylum as being between the Ar.c and the CajAtolium — fiera^v 
aKpa<; kol rov JiaTTircoXlov ; see also Aul. Cell. v. 12. 

It was in this valley that Romulus was said to have estab- 
lished his Asylum or refuge for fugitives from the neighbouring 
towns in order to increase his little settlement. The Capitoline 
Hill is said to have become the great stronghold of the Sabines 
under their king Tatius, who from that secure fortress fre- 
quently harassed and even defeated the Latins of the Palatine, 
till the two village-forts were united by alliance and finally 
under the rule of one king, the mythical Romulus. As a 
stronghold it must have been even more impregnable than the 
Palatine, being more completely surrounded by nearly per- 
pendicular cliff's, and so much smaller as to be more easily 
defended by a small garrison.® 

The Cajritolium was also in early times known as the JIoiis 
Taqjeius, so called from the familiar legend of the treacher}’ 
of Tarpeia, told by Propertius, El. iv. 4 ; see also Yarro, Lin. 
Lat. V. 41. Dionysius (ii. 40) adopts a different tradition, 

^ In late times the whole hill i.s sometimes loo.sely spoken of as the 
Cninloliuvl. 

- See also Livy, ii. 34 ; vi. 15 : viii. -37 : and xl. 44. 

" The Arj: on the Qiiirinal Hill, where the Sabine Xuma lived, was 
also called Cupitolium, and was named Cnpitoliiun T\tns, to distinguish 
it. It also possessed a pirimitive triple Temple to Jupiter, Juno, and 
ilinerva. 
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which makes Tarpeia fall a victim to her heroic attempt to 
deceive the Sabine assailants. 

In later times the name rvpes Tarpeia was applied, not to Tarpeia, i 
the whole peak, but to a part of its cliff which faced towards 
the Viciis Jugarius and the Forum Eotuanurn. The identifica- 
tion of that part of the Tarpeian rock, which was used for 
the execution of criminals according to a very primitive 
custom, is now impossible owing to the great changes which 
have taken place in the shape of the Capitoline cliffs on the 
side towards the Yicus Jugarius. 

At one place the cliff of the Capitolium is quite perpendicu- 
lar, and has been cut very carefully into an upright even 
surface. A deep groove, about a foot uide, the use of which 
is not apparent, runs up the face of this level cutting. 

This cliff is popularly though erroneously known as the 
Tarpeian rock, and the little alley which leads to the foot of it 
is called the Ficolo della rupe Tarpeia. 

The Capitoline Flariseae. There are mauv rock-cut chambers Treasure 

.... , , " . . , chamben. 

excavated m this part of the cliff ; some openings into them 
appear in the face of the rock. These rock-cut chambers and 
passages extended under the great Temple of Capitoline 
Jupiter. They were used by the Capitoline aedlhti as secret 
treasuries (dycravpol), and also to contain any fragments of 
the very sacred and archaic Etruscan sculpture, made of ien-a 
cotta, which by accident fell from the exterior of the temple. 

Aulus Gellius (Abe. Att. ii. 10) describes these subterranean 
chambers as cellas guasdam ct ciAenias quae in area sub iei ra 
essent, iibi reponi solerent signa rdern quae ex eo templo collapsa 
essenf, et alia qv.aedam religium e duiiariis consecratis. The name Fiaemae. 
flaiissae, or fadssae in old Latin, was given to these treasure- 
chambers. Aulus Gellius {loc. cif.) says, Q. Valeriuni Soranum 
soliturn dicere quos ‘dhesauros’’ Gh'eco nomine appellaremus, jrriscos 
Latinos “jlnvissas” dixisse. 

He goes on to explain that the word Jiai-issa is derived 
a Jlando, because in these early treasuries was stored the 
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archaic bronze money, such as the As libndis, which was cast in 
a mould, not struck by dies. 

The perpendicular cliff was once very much higher than 
it is at present, as there is a great accumulation of rubbish at 
its foot. At the top several courses of the tufa blocks of the 
very primitive circuit wall of the hill can be seen from below. 
These remains appear to be earlier in date than the wall of 
Servius ; the blocks are composed of the soft reddish tufa 
which forms the Capitoline Hill, and their rough workman- 
ship resembles that of the so-called ^Yall of Komulus. They 
probably belong to that very primitive period when the 
Capitoline Hill was an independent fortress, with complete 
circuit wall of its own. 

That this cliff cannot be the Tarpeian rock where criminals 
were executed is shown by Dionysius (viii. 78, and vii. 35), 
who expressly says that this took place in the sight of people 
in the Forum Bonmniim, so that the popular “ Rupes Tarpeia ” 
is on the wrong side of the hill. 

The side towards the Forum and the klciis Jugarius is now 
closely built over, and its contour has been completely altered, 
but it is evident that it was once a steej} cliff, probably quite 
as abrupt as on the western side. 

The Capitohnm and the Arx. Few points in the topography 
of Rome have been so much disputed as the question of the 
relative positions of the Arx and the Capitolhim, Canina and 
the Italian anticpiaries ^ taking one view, and Bunsen with 
other able German writers the other. Mow, however, the 
point may be regarded as practically settled, owing to a series 
of discoveries which have been made on the south-western 
peak. 

Apart from these discoveries, evidence from classical 
writings is not wanting to support the view that this south- 

* The learned Roman antiquary, the Comm. Lanciani, vas one of the 
first to accept Bunsen’s attribution of these names ; see an interestino- 
paper by him in the Bull. Coruw. Arch. Rom. iii. 1875, p. 165. 
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ivestern part of the hill is the CajAfoUum. For example, 
Livy (xxxv. 21) mentions the fall, in 192 B.G., of a mass of 
rock from the Capitoliam into the TAcus Jugarius, by which 
several people were killed. This road passed close under the 
CapiioUum, while it is a long way from the other peak of the 
hill; see also Livji, vii. 10. 

Again, steps are mentioned by Ovid (Fust. vi. 183) as lead- 
ing from the Temple of Concord up to the Temple of Juno Moneta, 
which was on the Arx: see p. 333 ; this can only apply to a 
staircase on the north-eastern side. 

Temples o\ the C-lpitolixe Hill. 

The earliest Eoman temple mentioned by any classical 
ivriter was built on the Capihiliuin ; this was the Temple to 
Jupiter Ferefriu^, von-ed by Eomiilus after hanging the Sfolia 
Opima, taken from the defeated Acron. King of the Caesi- 
nenses, on a sacred oak rvhich grew on the Capitolium ; Livy, 
i. 10 ; Dionys. ii. 34; and Pint. Mu.rcell. 8. 

The worship of a sacred tree, especially the oak, appears 
to be one of the oldest and most widely spread of primitive 
cults. A great deal of interesting matter with regard to the 
worship of the oak is given by Mr. J. G. Frazer in his valuable 
Gulden Bough, 1890; see vol. ii. pp. 291-370, and other places 
in the same volume. 

It may, however, be presumed that Roma Quadrat"., from 
the date of its founding, possessed that joint Temple to 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva (Tinia, Thalnii, and Menriv), 
which, according to the religious rites of the Etruscans, was 
erected in every new-built town. It was to this triad of 
deities that the great temple on the Capitolium was conse- 
crated, though it is usually spoken of as the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolimis alone. 

Temple of Jupiter Capitolimis. Its cello was divided into 
three chambers, each containing a statue of one of these 
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deities, that of Jupiter in the centre, of Minerva on the right 
hand (Livy, vii. 3), and Juno on the left. In the roof of the 
Celia of Jupiter there Avas a hypaethral opening, for religious 
reasons, in order that the sky might be visible, ut lihero coelo 
fnieretur, as Lactantius says. So also Ovid, Fast. ii. 671 seq . — 

Xirnc quoqiie se suqyi'a, ne quid nid sidera ceruid, 

Exiguum Templi tecta foramen hahent. 

From its combined antiquity, size, and magnificence this 
may be regarded as the most important of all the temples in 
Eome. In the Celia of Minerva a bronze nail (dams annalis) 
was driven into the wall once a year in the Ides of September, 
the anniversary of the dedication, as a sort of sacred calendar 
(Livy, vii. 3) : in late times this surOved as a ceremony of great 
importance and sanctity. Dictators even were appointed dad 
figendi causa; Livy, vii. 3, viii. 18, and ix. 28. This temple 
was the goal of triumphal processions, and in front of it a 
solemn sacrifice was offered by the victorious general or 
emperor, in the presence of the chief members of the Eoman 
hierarchy, the Pontifex Maximus, the Flamen Dialis, the 
Vestal Virgins, and others. The scene is one frequently re- 
presented on the large bronze coins of the Empire.^ 

The original building was founded by Tarquinius I., built by 
his son Tarcpiinius Superbus (Livy, i. 38, 53, and 55), but not 
consecrated till after his expulsion from Eome, when it was 
solemnly dedicated by M. Horatius Pulvillus, Consul-Suffec- 
tus, in the j'ear 509 B.C. ; see Livy, ii. 8, and vii. 3 ; Dionys. 
V. 35; Plutarch, Public. 15; Tac. Hist. iii. 72; Val. Max. v. 
10; Cor. In. Lat. i. 487 ; and Pliny, Hist Xaf. xx-iiii. 15. 

The original Temple of Capitoline Jupiter was built of 
peperino and hard tufa, coated in the usual way with fine 
marble-dust stucco or cqms albarium. Livy (xl. 51) records 
that in the year 179 B.C. this cement coating was renewed, 
aedein Joris in C'apitolio colunma.septe circa poliendas albo locavit 


^ See fig. 47 on p. 364. 
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[Censor Lepiclus']. The temple was in the Etruscan style, with 
widely-spaced columns and wooden architraves. 

Its cultus statues in the three Cellae, as well as the sculp- 
ture in and on the pediment, were of painted terra cotta, the 
usual material for Etruscan architectural sculpture. 

The statue of Jupiter, according to one story, was modelled 
by Turianus, an Etruscan sculptor from Fregenae, as was also 
the terra-cotta Quadriga which stood on the top of the pedi- 
ment ; Livy, X. 23. Pliny {Hist. Nat xxxv. 1.57) attributes 
the statue of Jupiter to a sculptor from Veil named Volca : 
cf. Hist. Nat. xxviii. 6. The Quadriga, according to another 
legend, is said to have been made for Tarquinius Superbus at 
Yeii ; it was numbered among the seven sacred relics, on the 
preservation of which the welfare of Eome depended.^ Any 
fragments of this terra-cotta sculpture which got broken oft’ 
were carefully preserved ; see above, p. 355. 

The gold and ivory throne of the seated statue of Jupiter 
was used as a sacred and, to some extent, secret depositary 
for the State store of gold coin and bullion. 

As early as 390 B.c. this store of gold had amounted to no 
less than 2000 pounds weight when the whole of it was given 
up to the victorious Gauls as a general ransom for the city ; 
see Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 11, and Livy, v. 48, v. 50, and 
vii. 15. 

In later years, when the throne treasury was again 
plundered by C. Marius the Younger in 82 B.c., the weight 
of gold, Pliny tells us, amounted to 13,000 pounds weight. 
This, however, seems to have included gold stolen from other 
shrines. 

Pliny (Hist. N^at. xxxiii. 15) relates how the temple guardian 
(aedituus) committed suicide with the poison contained in a 
hollow ring, to avoid torture, when the gold was stolen, 

^ The seven sacred relics are mentioned above, vol. i. p. 294 ; see 
Pliny, Hist. Xat. rdi. 141, xxviii. 6, and xxxv. 157 ; Pint. Puhlic. 14 ; 
and Cancellieri, Lc sette cose fatali, Roma, 1S12. 
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probably by M. Crassus, in the second consulship of Cn. 
Pompey, 55 E.c. 

On certain festivals every year it was the custom, even as 
late as the Imperial period, to renew the gaudy vermilion 
paint {<ydv(oai^) with which the statue of Jupiter had been 
decorated in the usual primitive fashion ; see Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xxxiii. 112, and xxxv. 157 ; and Plut. Quaes. Rom. 98; in 
this passage Plutarch tells us that the annual lydvaxri.^ with 
red pigment {minium) was one of the chief duties of the 
Eoman Censors. 

The temple was built on an enormous platform (Livy, vi. 
4), partly constructed of the native tufa of which the hill 
itself is formed, and partly of peperino ; this extended over the 
slope of the hill, making a lofty podium-, iirl KprjTrlBo^ 
v-^rjKy)<;, as Dionysius says. 

In consequence of its three Cellae being set side by side, 
the temple was nearly square in shape. It is described with 
some minuteness by Dionysius (iv. 61); and Vitruvius (iv. 7) 
gives a technical account of its proportions and details.^ It 
is also mentioned by Vitruvius (iii. 3) as an example of araeo- 
style (wide-spaced) intercolumniation, and as having signa 
fidilia (clay statues), more Tuscanico (after the Etruscan fashion). 

This ancient building survived the Gaulish invasion in 
390 B.C., and lasted till the year 83 B.C., when it was burnt 
by an incendiary, probably some one of the faction of Marius. 
Among other things this fire destroyed a gold shield (dipeus) 
ornamented with reliefs, which had been dedicated from the 
spoils of Hasdrubal, and placed over the entrance to the 
central Celia ; see Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxv. 14. Other gilt 
bronze shields were fixed on the pediment by L. Aemilius 
Paullus out of fines imposed by him as Aedile ; see Livy, 
xxxv. 10. 

The Capitoline Temple of Jupiter was enormously rich in 

^ The Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was taken by all writers on archi- 
tecture as the tj-pical example of the Tuscan style. 
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votive offerings ; among them was a gold crown weighing 246 
pounds given by King Attains ; see Livy, xxxii. 27 : and 
again Livy, xxviii. 39, mentions another gold crown dedicated 
out of the Punic spoils in 205 B.c. ; cf. Livy, x. 23, xxxv. 41, 
and xxxviii. 35. 

The reconstruction of the temple was begun in 82 b.c. by 
Sulla, on its old foundations and plan, but with increased mag- 
nificence both of material and design. A number of columns 
were taken by Sulla from the Corinthian Temple of Ohjrnpian 
Zeus ^ in Athens to adorn the Capitoline Temple (Pliny, xxxvi. 
45) ; it was, however, left incomplete by Sulla, and finished 
by Q. Lutatius Catulus, who also appears to have rebuilt the 
so-called Tabularium of the Capitol ; see Plut. Pull. 15. 
Augustus assisted in the restoration of the temple, but the 
name of Catulus appeared alone on the frieze of the building. 

This second temple lasted till 70 A.D., when it was again 
burnt, with other buildings on the Capitoline Hill, during the 
attack of the rioters who were supporting Yitellius against 
Sabinus, Vespasian’s brother ; Suet. Ilf. 15. 

Immediately on succeeding to the throne Vespasian began 
the rebuilding of the temple with great enthusiasm, even 
labouring at clearing the site with his own hands — rov re 
vehv Tov iv KaTTiTcaAtto eiidv'; olKohofxelv l)p^aTo ; Dion 
Cass. Ixvi. 10 ; see also Suet. flsp. 8 ; Aur. Victor, Cues. 9 ; 
and Tac. Jlisf. iv. 53. In this third temple, which was 
consecrated in a.d. 71, the old plan was still, for religious 
reasons, strictly adhered to, hut Vespasian was allowed by the 
priests to increase its height ; Tac. Jlisf. iv. 53. 

Two interesting inscriptions relating to this rebuilding are 
published by Henzen, Ada Fraf. Anal. 91, 118. These in- 

^ Mr. Penrose has shown in his interesting account of the excavation 
of the Olympieion in Athens (Athen. Arch. ej. of ISSS) that it was 
probably not the columns of the peristj'le, but the monolitliic columns of 
coloured marble from the interior of the Celia, that Sulla moved from 
Athens to Rome. 
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scriptions record that on the 7th of the Ides of December the 
Fratres Arvales met in the Temple of Ops to record their vows, 
AD • RESTITVTIONEM • ET - DEDICATIOA'EM • CAPITOL! ■ AE • IMP 
T ■ CAESAR • YESPASIANO ■ AVG. 

Thirdfire. During the reign of Titus, in 80 A.D., the temple was 
burnt again, for the third time, during a fire ivhich raged for 
Fourth three days. It was rebuilt by Domitian, with greater splendour 
temple, ever, with Corinthian columns of Pentelic marble ; Suet. 

Dorn. 5; Dion Cass. Ixvi. 24; and Plut. Public. 15. In the 
last -mentioned passage Plutarch says that he saw in Athens 
the columns of Pentelic marble which were being prepared 
for Domitian’s new temple of Capitoline Jupiter, and that 
they were of excellent design, but that, after they were brought 
to Eome, they were much injured by being re-cut and polished, 
which to some extent spoilt their proportion. 

Bronze tiles. The roof was covered with bronze tiles,^ which were gilt ; 

and, according to Plutarch, no less than 2i millions sterling 
were spent on the gilding or gold plating of this most magnifi- 
cent temple. The doors of the three Cellae were covered 

Gold reliefs, -ufith gold reliefs, which remained intact till about the year 
390 A.D., when they were stripped off by Stilicho ; see Zosim. 
V. 38. The gold-plated bronze tiles were partly taken from 
the roof by the Tandal Genseric in 455 ; Procop. Pell. Vand. 
i. 5 ; and the rest by Pope Honorius, who removed them in 
630 A.D. to cover the roof of the Basilica of S. Peter; see 
jAsmv Marliani, Topog. ii. 1. The floor of the temple was paved 
with a variety of sectile mosaic made of shaped pieces of marble, 
which Pliny calls opus scutulafiim ; Hist. Hat xxxvi. 18.3. 

Scuiptvied Many interesting representations of this triple temple and 
its sculpture exist on coins and reliefs. The pedimental 
sculpture is shown on a relief published in the Ann. Inst. 
1851, p. 289. In the centre is Jupiter enthroned, with his 
feet on an eagle; on his left is Minerva, and on his right 

1 The older temple, when restored by Catulus, also had bronze tiles ; 
see Pliny, ffist. ynt. x.xxiii. 57. 
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Juno ; the angles of the tiimpunum or ados are filled, up hy 
figures of Vulcan making arnaour, Ceres, and other deities. 

A relief from the Arch (f Marcus Avrdbis. noiv on the 



stairs of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, has a good representation 
of the front of the temple, though it is shown with only four 
columns; see fig. 46. The three gold-plated doors of the 
Cellae are represented, and the sculpture in the pediment is 
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sho-rni -vvith much minuteness, including the three chief deities 
in the centre, and others on each side, very like the relief 
mentioned above. A richly designed row of bronze antifixae 
runs up the slope of the pediment ; on its apex is the famous 
terra-cotta Quadriga, or a copy of it ; and there are remains 
of other groups at each angle of the gable. 

A third marble relief in the Louvre shows the front of the 
Capitoline Temple verj"- clearly, with its three folding doors, 
each partly open. 

The whole front of the temple is shown on two republican 
denarii ; one of the ^ens VoUeia has 
it as a tetrastyle building, with three 
doors ; another with the legend 
PetiUius Capitolinus shows it as 
hexasfjjle} 

Fig. 47 shows the reverse of a 
First Brass of Caligula, with the 
emperor offering sacrifice, with veiled 
head, in front of the Capitoline 
Temple. The Quadriga is shown 
on the top of the pediment, and 
other statues are vaguely indicated. 
On a First Brass of Vespasian and 
a Second Brass of Domitian the 
temple is represented as liexastyle, 
and the three statues of the deities are shown in front, 
though they were realty of course within the three Cellae. 
A bronze medallion of Hadrian shows the three statues only 
— in the centre Jupiter, with an eagle above his head ; on 

^ Kepresentatious of buiklings on coins are usually treated in a very 
conventional way, and are no guide as to the number of columns on the 
front of a temple, or anything except a very rough notion of its form. 
The statue within the CeJla is frequently shown outside ; and a statue is 
introduced even when there was none within, as in the case of the Temple 
of Testa ; cf. fig. 45 on p. 33". 



The Emperor offering sacrifice 
in front of the Temple of 
Capitoline Jupiter, on the 
reverse of a First Brass of 
Caligula. 
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his right Minerva, in helmet and armour ; and on his left 
Juno, with outstretched hand.^ 

At various times, from 1835 to 1880, extensive remains Existing 
have been discovered under and near the Palazzo Caffarelli, on 
the western peak of the hill. These consist chiefly of a very 
large platform built of blocks of tufa, like those used in the 
Servian wall, forming a large podium on which the temple 
stood ; the full extent of this has not been discovered, and it 
has not therefore been possible to test the accuracy of Diony- 
sius’ description of the temple (iv. 61).- 

In 1875 part of an enormous drum of a fluted column was 
found upon this platform ; it is nearly 7 feet in diameter, too 
large, that is, for any Capitoline Temple except that of Jupikr 
Capitolinvs I moreover, this fragment is of Pentelic marble, the 
material which is recorded to have been used in the last re- 
building by Domitian. 

the south side of the large tufa platform, a small plat- smnUer 

, . podium. 

form similarly constructed was discovered m 1675. This is 
possibly the foundation of the pirimitive Temple of Jupiter 
Feretrlus founded by Romulus, and rebuilt by Augustus, as is 
recorded in the inscription of Ancyra. The flavissae or 
subterranean treasure-chambers excavated in the rock below 
the Temple of Jupiter are mentioned above, see p. 355. 

The following inscription was found in the fifteenth TniuiariuM 
century in the building usually called the Tabularium, a name 
given to it mainly on the authority of this inscrijition ; it is 

^ The three cultus statues in the Capitoline temple are represented, 
seated in thrones, on the reverse of a line medallion of Antoninus Pius ; 
see Froehner, Med. Rom. p. 49. In his text Froehner wrongly takes 
these to be the statues in the pediment, which are alwa}'s represented as 
standing figures. Seated figures would not so well have fitted the higher, 
central part of the pediment. 

- See Mon. Inst. Arch. Horn. v. Tav. 36 ; and x. Tav. 30^ ; Ann. Inst. 

1851, p. 2S9, and 1876, p. 145 ; and BuU. Comm. Arch. Mun. iii. 1875, 
p. 165. 
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quoted by Poggio of Florence, writing c. 1450, in his work 
titled, De Forhuute Vaiietatibus — Q ■ lvtativs ■ q • f • catvlvs 

cos ■ SVBSTRVCTIOXEM • ET • TABVLAPJVM • EX ■ S ■ C • FACIEXDVM 
COEEATIT ■ EIDEIIQVE • PROS. 

The Comm. Lanciani suggests (Bull. Arch. Mvn. iii. p. 165 
seri.) that the iuhstructionern mentioned in this inscription is 
the great platform of the Ternjjle of Jiqnter Capitoliniis, though 
one would expect some distinct mention of the temple if that 
were the case.^ In any case the inscription is very vague and 
puzzling, the word Talulariuni being also used without any 
explanatory qualification.' Q. Lutatius Catulus was Consul 
in the year 78 B.C., which gives the date of the above record. 

The Temple of Juno Moneta. The peak of this hill opposite 
to the Capitoliura was called the Arx or Citadel, and on it 
stood a large Temple to Juno Moneta or the Adnser ; part of it 
was used as the mint, and hence Moneta came to mean money, 
Livy, ■ci. 20, 'I'ii. 2S, and xlii. 7. It appears to have occupied 
the site of the present Church of Ara Coeli, the floor of which 
is about 14 feet higher than the summit of the opposite peak. 

The original Temple of Juno Moneta was founded by L. 
Fur. Camillas, Dictator in 344 B.C. (Livy, vii. 28), on the site 
of the house of the Sabine King Tatiu.s, and also on the site 
of the house of Manlius Capitoliniis ; Livy, vi. 20 ; Pint. Bom. 
20; and Ovid, Fast. vi. 183.^ It is this latter passage in 
which the close neighbourhood of the Temple of Juno to the 
great Temple of Concord appears to be clearly established, 
showing that the Ar.r cannot have been on the opposite peak — 

* ValuaJile accounts of the Temple of Jupiter Cnpitolinus arc given by 
Hirt, iJerCnplt. Jupiter Tcnipel, AUiauJI. der Berl. Akud. lSl.;t ; Xiebuhr 
Rom. Gcsclt. i. 55-a8 ; Bunsen, Besch. 3A, 5-14 ; and Becker, Sandludi, 
i. p. 3S7. 

- Talulariuni was a generic name for a place vhere records were kept, 
and there were many Tabvlurin in Rome. 

•> From Plutarch {Caniil. 36) it would appear that the Temple of Juno 
was founded by Camillus in 3S4 r..c., but this is evidently a mistake. 
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Candida, te nives posuit lux proxima templo 
Qua fert sublimes alia Moneta gradus .■ 

Nunc bene prospicies Latiam, Concordia, turbarn. 

The steps mentioned are those which led from the Forum up 
to the “ Career irnmineiis foj'o,” now called the Mamertine 
prison, and thence past the side of the Temple of Concord and 
the so-called Tuhidarium up to the Temple of Juno Moneta on 
the summit of the Arx; see Forum Plan. Certain important 
records were deposited in the Temple of Juno Moneta. Among 
them was the hook written on linen, which is mentioned by 
Liv}’, iv. 7. Another ancient MS. on linen {liler linteus) is 
mentioned by Livy, x. 38. 

The whole of this peak of the Capitoline Hill was covered 
by the Church and Monastery of Ara Coeli. It now appears 
probable that the Temple of Juno Moneta occupied the site of 
the present church, not that of the adjoining monastery, since 
during the recent destruction of the monastic buildings of 
Ara Coeli to make room for the new monument to Victor 
Emmanuel, no remains of the Temple of Juno have been 
discovered. The only discoveries made during this extensive 
demolition have been some further remains of the ancient 
Capitoline wall. 

Other Temples on the Caj/doline Hill. A large number of 
other temples and shrines crowded the summit of the whole 
Capitoline Hill, which must, under the Empire, have been 
one enormous group of great architectural splendour, decorated 
with countless statues and other works of art, including great 
quantities of the spoils of earlier art from Hellenic cities, and 
also a number of statues by the Graeco-Eoman sculptors of 
the Imperial period. 

Two of these temples were large enough to hold meetings 
of the Senate, namely, the Temple of Fides, founded by Xuma ^ 


Ovid, Fast. 
I'i. ISJ. 
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^ It need liardly be said that such a statement as founded by Xurna ” 
simply means that the origin of the temple was lost in the mists of pre- 
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and rebuilt in the first Punic war (Livy, i. 21, and Plut. 

Temple of Num. 16), and the Temple of Honos and Virtus, built by 
Marius; Cic. Pro Sest. .54; De Dkin. i. 28. The latter -vvas 
designed by the Eoman architect C. Mutius, and is highly 
f)raised for the symmetry of the proportions of its Celia and 
columns by Vitruvius (vii. Praef. 17), who expresses a regret 
that it had not been built of marble ; he mentions (iii. 2. 5) 
that it was peripteral. 

An inscription quoted by Xardini, Pioma Antica, ed. 
Xibby, 1819, iii. p. 138, records that Marius built this temple 
out of spoils taken from the Teutons and Cimbrians ; see also 
Orelli, Inscrip. 543.* Both these temples stood on the west or 
Capitoline peak. 

Vejoiu. In the intermediate valley was an Aedes Vejoiis, Aul. Gell. 
V. 1 2. The positions of other and less important shrines on 
the Capitoline Hill are unknown ; among them were aediculae 
dedicated to Jupiter Ciistos, Venus Victrix, Venus Capitolina, 
Beneficiam, and Ops. 

jypite,- In commemoration of an escape from death by lightning, 
Augustus built a small temple to Jupiter Tonans near the great 
Tem^fie of Jupiter Cupitolinus; see Suet. Aiaj. 29; and Pliny, 
Jlist. Xat. xxxvi. 50;" in this passage Pliny mentions the 
Temple of Jupiter Tonans as an example of the use of marble 
in solid blocks. Its building is recorded in the Ancyrean 
inscription, and the same inscription mentions that Augustus 
rebuilt the ancient Temple of Jupiter Feretrias. 

liistoric antiquity. An analogous case is the frequent Greek attribution 
of archaic statues to the mythical sculptor Daedalus. 

^ Marius was obliged to build this temple of very moderate height, in 
order tliat it might not be in the way of the augurs' observations i'rom 
the Av.fjuracv.litm ; Festus, ed. Muller, p. 322. 

- JvpitcT Cfqiitoruius appeared in a dream to Augustus, and expressed 
jealousy of the Temple to Jupiter Toimns', upon which Augustus bun" 
bells on the shrine of the latter, and explained io Jupiter CapltoUuus that 
Jupiter Tunans was only there as his doorkeeper ; Suet. Aufj. 91. 
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On the opposite side, near the Temple of Juno Moneta, was 
a Shrine to Concordf vowed, during a mutiny among his 
soldiers in Gaul, bj’ the Praetor L. Manlius, in 215 B.C., and 
dedicated two years later ; Livy, xxii. 33. 

A triumphal arch in honour of Jsero, which was erected 
on the Capitol, is shown on some of his coins ; see fig. 94, vol. 
ii. p. 302. 

One structure of great religious importance upon the Arx 
was the Auj/uracuhtm, an elevated platform from which the 
Augurs- observed the signs of the heavens (see Festus, ed. 
Miiller, p. 18); an Etruscan custom dating from prehistoric 
times. It appears to have been transferred by Augustus to 
the Palatine, and is catalogued in the Xotitin under the name 
Auguratoriuiii ; see vol. i. p. 158. 

IFui'ks of Art on, the Capitoline Hill. Chief among the 
crowd of statues on the Capitoline Hill was the colossal bronze 
statue of Apollo, 45 feet high, brought from Apollonia in 
Pontus, by iM. Lucullus; see Pliny, Hist. Nnt. xx.xiv. 39. 
This colossus was the work of the famous Athenian sculptor 
Kalaniis, who flourished in the generation before Pheidias. 
Pliny also mentions (il. 40) a colossal bronze statue of Her- 
cules, brought from Tarentum (Livy, i.x. 44), which was set on 
the Capitol by Fabius Verrucosus; and {ib. 43) a bronze 
colossal Jupiter erected by Sp. Carvilius out of the bronze 
armour taken as spoils from the Samnites, Thi.s statue was 
so large that it was visible from the Alban Hills, and Car- 

1 Another aedimla to Concord, made of bronze, existed near the 
Forum ; see above, p. 33S. 

- Under the Empire the Collegium of Auijias consisted of sixteen 
members, of whom the empieror usually was one. Tlier- offered sacrifice 
with veiled head, holding in one hand a lituus, which, except in having a 
short handle, resembled the cozier of a twelfth-century bishop. 

The importance of the Augurs is indicated by the Imperial title 
Augustus, which, according to the common interpreta''ion of the word, 
means ‘ ‘ consecrated by augury. ” 
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vilius had a statue of himself made out of the waste bronze 
filings ; the latter small statue in Pliny '.s time stood before 
Brunze the feet of the colossus. He mentions also two bronze busts 
butU. which were greatly admired, the work of the sculptors 

Chares and Decius, presented by the Consul P. Lentulus. 

Amon<’' the most costly votive otferings on the Cajiitolium 
were golden quadrigae dedicated in 201 b.C. by the Curule 
Aediles ; see Livy, xxix. 38. 

Kiags'.of Among the most ancient of the works of art on the 
Capitoline Hill were statues of all the kings of Home, men- 
tioned by Pliny Xaf. xxxiii. 9) in his discussion on the 
antiquity of the custom of wearing rings. Pliny thinks it 
strange that only two of the kings, Xuma and Servius Tullius, 
were represented with rings. 

status froM In 380 B.C. a statue of Jupiter Imperator was brought 
spoils of Praencste and placed inter idlani JocU ac 
Minerive, with an inscription on a bronze tablet to record that 
it had been dedicated by the Dictator T. Quinctius after the 
conquest of nine cities ; see Livy, vi. 29. 

Bnazedog. In the Cdlu of Juim, in the Torqih oj Jiq-nt>r Ciqiifolinns, 
there was a wonderful realistic statue in bronze of a dog lick- 
ing its wound, which was valued so highly that a special 
official was appointed, under penalty of death, to guard it. 
This statue perished during the fire caused by the Vitellian 
rioters; see Pliny, Hid. z\uf. xxxiv. 38. 

Jvpiter The statue of Jiipita- Toiumr, according to Pliny {ih. 79). 
" ' was the finest of the statues on the Capitoline Hill. It was 

the work of Leochares, who, about the middle of the fourth 
century B.C., was one of the .sculptors employed on the [Mauso- 
leum at Halicarnassus. 

Cfipitohnc The terra-cotta .statue of Jupiter Capitoliuus, dedicated by 
j"pih,. Priscus, was a notable example of Etruscan Art, 

as were also the terra-cotta reliefs in the tiiniimn u and the 
(piadriga on the apex of the pediment of the temple. These 
were all painted red with nnidvin, and the colouring was 
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renewed at regular intervals as it faded. The statues on the 
jiediment are mentioned bj' Cicero, Dt Die. i. 11. In later 
times the statue of Jupiter appears to have been of gold ; see Cnhi statue. 
Jlart. xi. 4. It was a seated figure holding a thunderbolt; 
see Ovid {Fnsf. i. 202), who is speaking of the original clay 
statue. Jupiter’s head was crotvned with a gold wreath of 
oak leaves; Plant. Trinum. I. ii. 9.3. 

There were also a number of fine pictures on the Capito- Pauituujs. 
line Hill, the work of many of the great Oreek painters ; Pliny 
(Hist. Xnt. x-xxv. C9) mentions a iiicture of Theseus by Par- 
rhasius ; one of Proserpine carried away by Pluto, the work of 
Xicomachus, the son and pupil of Aristiacus, in the Vdla of 
Minerva (ih. 108); and a Victory in a quadriga, painted by 
the same artist, which was dedicated by the Consul Plancus, 

The first lui/i'i'kinu >v.s,.s ^ brought to Pome were dedicated Vorne 
in the Temple of Capitoline Jupiter by Pompey the Great; 
and there Livia Augusta offered the largest crystal cup ever 
seen in Eoiiie, weighing about MO pounds ; Augustus dedi- 
cated in the Cdht of Jupiter 1G,000 pounds weight of gold, 
and pearls and gems to the value of fifty millions of sesterces, 
at one oftering ; Suet. Aug. 30; Pliny, Hht. Xtf. xxxvii. IS 
and 27. 

Servius (Ail Aen. iii. 29) records that Autcustns, after his 

. 1 1 1 CnlUiililS. 

victory over the Egyptian neet, used the captured rust/'a to 
make four bronze columns, which were afterwards dedicated 
by Domitiaii on the Capitoline Hill. 

There is a mediaeval tradition that these are the columns 
which for many centuries past have stood at the sides of one 
of the altars in the Lateran Basilica. Whether this be true or 
not, they are very large and magnificent fluted columns with 
Corinthian capitals, of bronze thickly plated with gold, and 
are well worthy of examination as being among the most 
important examples of ancieiit metal-work on a large scale 
which still exist. Their fine workmanship shows that they 
' See vol. i. j>. 22. 
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were cast during a good artistic period. They now stand in 
the left transept as one faces the High Altar in the Lateran 
Church. 

The Capitoline TaeulapvIlai. 

Taiiiioi-iviii. The Tuhulariitm (so called) occupies nearly the whole front 
of the Asylum or central depression in the Capitoline Hill, 
facing towards the Forum ; this is in some respects the most 
interesting of the existing buildings of Rome, and much the 
most extensive and perfect example of Republican date. But 
little is known of its use or history ; the most important docu- 
ment relating to it is the inscription, quoted in vol. i. p. .366, 
Binhiingof which recorcls the building of a Tahvliirium by Q. Lutatius 
catuivM. Consul in the year 7S B.c'., the same manw^hose name 

appeared as the rebuilder on the front of the Temple of Cain- 
tuliiie Jupiter-, see Tae. Ilisf. iii. 72. 

'With regard to the name Tuhvlrrium, the difficulty is that 
there were many Tiibulariu in Rome ; see Livy, iii. 55, and 
sliii. 16 ; and Wrgil {Givr. ii. 502) uses the word in the plural : 
nor have we any mention by ant' classical writer of a building 
in Rome which was knotvn as the Tabulariitm, par excellence. 
Mommsen’s suggestion that this was the Aerunum is contra- 
dicted by the many passages which show that the Public 
Treasury was in or adjoining the Temple of Saturn ; see vol. i. 
p. 266. In default of a better name the Tahularium is a con- 
venient one to adopt, and certainly to some extent appears to 
be authorised by the above-quoted inscription. 

Existing The building stands on the slope of the Capitoline Hill, 
the tufa rock of which is cut away to receive it. Its front, 
facing the Forum, reaches nearly to the foot of the hill, while 
its back, at a much higher level, faces on to the Asylum, or 
valley between the Arx and the Cajhtolium. The Forum front 
consisted of an open arcade with engaged Roman - Doric 
columns of peperiau, having capitals and architrave of frarertine ; 
the rest of the entablature is missing. According to Poggio 
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there was in his time (the fifteenth century) another story above 
the existing arcade. Each hay of the arcade is vaulted with 
tufa concrete, once covered with stucco ornaments ; only one 
of the arches is now open and visible outside, and it is mostly 
a modern restoration. 

One main entrance, still in use, is from the Clivus Capito- 
liniis at the south-west end of the building, a very fine speci- 
men of masonry, with a remarkable Hat arch nearly 17 feet in 
span, beautifully jointed. The whole external walls are of 
peperino built with vei’3’ accuratel}' worked blocks, each exactly 
4 Eoman feet long li}- 2 wide and 2 thick, laid in alternate 
courses of headers and stretchers, with a verj^ thin coat of 
pure lime mortar in all the joints — a very beautifid example of 
Eepublican einplecfon masonry. The inner walls are of similar 
blocks, but of tufa instead of peperino, or else of concrete 
made of broken tufa, pozzolana, and lime, in the usual early 
fashion, without any admixture of brick or travertine. 

The opposite (eastern) corner of the building has been 
destroyed, but there was evidently another entrance there, 
probably from the GroAus monetae. This entrance led into 
the open arcade of the Tahnlariam, which appears to have 
been a thoroughfare, so that foot-passengers could enter from 
one side and pass out at the other, from the Gradas monetae to 
the Clivus Capitolinus. A row of rooms opened into this public 
arcade, and at a higher level behind, facing on to the Asylum, 
was a large hall, now reached bj’ a wide flight of stairs from 
the main arcade. 

This hall occupies the whole length of the Tabula.nuui ; it 
is roofed with concrete quadripartite vaulting supported on 
rows of piers. These piers, however, appear to be later in 
date than the time of Catulus, 78 B.C., but have been so much 
restored that it is very difficult now to judge of their age. 

^ This is now the entrance by which the visitor is admitted to the very 
interesting series of chambers described below. The arch is now so much 
restored that it is difficult to trace the original voussoirs. 
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Long itcihi. From near the south angle of this great hall the long steep 
staircase of 67 steps (mentioned below) leails down to the door- 
way in the front of the Tabulariiini which is shown on fig. 4t>. 
The position of these stairs is shown on the Forum Fhiu, Xo. 17. 

3Iore immediatel}’ at the back of the arcade, at the north- 
east end of the building, there is a well-preserved room, to 
which access is now given by some wooden stairs, through a 
doorway broken in the wall of the room ; the original entrance 
was at the other end by a flight of travertine steps resting on 
tufa foundation.s, which still remain. This chamber was 
originally in two stories, but the intermediate concrete vault- 
ing and floor are now gone, and only the stone springers of 
the barrel vault exist. In the middle of the floor of this 
other sto'i-t. xoom is the well-hole of a large stairca.se descending to the 
very intei'esting lower story. The steps and travertine curb 
round the well-hole are well preserved. The descent is easy, 
and the steps are varied, as was usually the fashion in Eoman 
stairs tvhen space allowed, by an intermediate inclined plane ; 
thus diminishing the labour of the ascent ; see Forum Plun. 

A very massive flat arch supports the wall above where 
the stairs pass under it ; they then turn to the left and lead 

Loiter to a succession of small rooms, or rather a long passage under 

the arcade with windows, one in each bay, opening on to 
the Forum ; .see Xo. 23, 23 on the Foruin Flan. This is all 
built of solid tufa masonry, faced outside with iicjierlno, with 
vaults above of tufa concrete, supporting the road which runs 
Wiiuiovi. along the upper arcade. The windows were originally only 

2 Eoman feet tvide, but have all been enlarged, exce23t one. 

As is mentioned above, p. 336, these tvindows do not extend 
along the north-eastern jtart of the Tahiilurium wall, where 
the back of the older Trnqih g/' Conrurd abutted against the 
front of the Tubnlunum. 

Behind this long passage is the solid tufa rock, so there 
are no other rooms at this level. The front wall here is very 
massive, being 11 feet 3 inches thick, with a series of arched 
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recesses or emhroiures — on plan, mere rectangular apertures, Long 
5 feet 6 inches high — into ■u'hich the small windo'ws opened. 

The arches of these recesses are formed of tufa concrete. 

This passage does not extend to the north-east end of the 
TahuJarium, and its opposite end is noir blocked up. It appears 
to have had six ba3's with windows, each under the centre of 
an arch of the upper arcade ; and then at this same level, a 
little beyond the place where the seventh window would come 
(counting from the staircase end), there is an archway, opening Blocked 
down to the original floor of the passage, which must have led 
out on to some building which does not now exist. 

This maj’ possibly have been a Porticns of the Dii Conserdes 
earlier than that of Flavian times which now exists. The 
present Portwj-^ blocked up the archway, but the earlier struc- 
ture may have been lower, so that the opening led out on to 
its roof. 

This archwaj’ can be traced, though with difficulty, on 
the outside of the building; the vault of the first of the 
chambers of the xii Dii Consentes cuts across it. It is blocked 
up, and only two or three of its ivussoirs exist ; it is shown on 
the Forum Plan, No. 16. 

One of the most interesting features of the Talulariiim is Long stairs 
a ver}- long and rather steep staircase of sixty-seven steps, 
without a break or landing, which leads from the outside of 
the building, at its lowest point towards the Forum, up to the 
great hall facing on the Asjjhun at the back ; see Forum Plan, 

No. 17. These stairs are partly cut through the rock of the 
hill, and have no communication with any other part of the 
building. The walls are of neat tufa masonry in 2 feet courses, 
like the rest of the building, and are vaulted over by a series 
of concrete barrel vaults, supported on massive tufa flat arches, 
set at regular intervals over the stairs, and following its rise. 

The exit at the foot of the staircase was by a very beauti- 
fully iointed peperino doorway, with a flat arch of travertine. Doorway 

’ IP • P blocked. 

and over it a semicircular relieving arch of peperino ; see ng. 
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48. It seems probable that this was one of the points at 
which the Yitellian rioters, in 70 A.D., broke into the Capitol 
— turn duersos Capitolii adifiis inmdunt jit xt a luciiin asyli et qua 



Fig. 48. 

Example of Opus Quaclratum, 78 B.c. Arcb at foot of the stairs of the 
Tabulaiium. 

The flat arch C is of travertine, the rest of peperino. 

A. Footing-course of rough stones. 

B. Concrete foundation, exposed by the lowering of the paving when the 

Temple of Tespasian was built. Each block is 4 Roman feet long by 
2 wide and 2 thick ; a thin stratum of mortar is used.^ 

Turpeia rupes cridiim yrudibus aditur. Inprodia utruque ns : 
propiur atque acrior per asylum ingruebat ; Tac. Hist. iii. 71. 
When Domitian built the Temple of Vespasian he set it 

^ This drawing shows the doorway as it was before it was blocked up 
by the Temple of Vespasian. 
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against the front wall of the Tabulariiim in such a way as com- 
pletely to block up this doorway, and it w'as possibly about the 
same time that the Porticus of the XII gods was rebuilt, which 
blocked up the other archway near this, but at the higher leveld 

The noble mass of Eepublican masonry which forms this 
front wall is built lattenug or sloping on its outer face ; that 
is to sa}’, each course of peperino recedes nearly an inch behind 
the face of the course below. The foundations, made of tufa 
concrete, are ex|30sed near the Temple of Vespasian by the 
lowering of the pavement on each side of it, as is shown in 
fig. 4:8. The fine layer of lime-mortar in all the joints of this 
wall is not thicker than stout pajier, and is not primarily in- 
tended to act as a holding cement or mortar, but simply to 
make the two adjacent surfaces of the blocks fit together with 
absolute completeness of contact. 

Unfortunately, much damage has been done to this very 
interesting building during mediaeval times, especially about 
the year 1300, in the reign of Pope Boniface VIIL, and later 
by Nicholas V., when both angles towards the Forum were 
destroyed and the whole front built up to make it into a for- 
tress, with towers at the corners. Inside much damage was 
done to the tufa walls behind the arcade by the place being 
made into a salt store — always a Government monopoly — by 
which the soft tufa masonry and even the j^tperino have been 
seriously corroded.- 

1 The architectural eti'ect of the Fornm front of the Tabidarhnn was 
wholly ilisregarded when the two lofty Temples of Concord and Vespasian 
were built against it. These buildings, when complete, blocked up and 
hid nearly all the open arches of the Doric arcade ; that the older 
Temple of Concord was smaller than the existing one is shown by indica- 
tions on the face of this wall ; see vol. i. p. 3-36. 

- At present the arcade is used as a museum of architectural fragments, 
many of which are well worth study, especially the great entablatures of 
the Temples uf Concord and Vespasian. See Righetti, Descricione del 
Carapidoglio, 1S33 ; Azzurri, L’Antico Tahidario, 1839 ; Supham, De 
CapitoUo Eoma.no, 1866 ; Jordan, Togiogr. Emns. and Ann. Inst, for 1881. 
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CHAPTEI; IX 

THE ARCHITECTURAL GROWTH OF ItOME. 

Before passing on to a de.scription of the Imperial Fora it 
may be well to give some account of the architectural state of 
Borne immediate!}' before the Christian era. 

It had long before then very largel}' outgrown the limits 
of the Servian enclosure; in fact the most architecturally 
magnificent portion of Borne wa.s then outside the ancient 
Camiii's wall. This was the Cmnpa^ Mitiiiu.-i, originally called the xirjcr 
Tui'qi’iiiioriitn, from its owners the Tari}uin kings,^ after whose 
expulsion it was knomi as the FieM of IMars, from a prehis- 
toric altar and temple dedicated to that deity. The constiuc- 
tion of several great cLacoe redeemed it from a marshy plain 
to firm ground. 

A long list of magnificent public buildings which stood 
here is given by Pliny (see vol. ii. pp. 21o-21i!) and by Strabo 
(v. 3. 8) ; who describe the Cnmpii.< Mnrtin^ as the most splendid 
quarter of Borne. This was owing to the fact that, being un- 
encumbered with old houses and streets, at the close of the 
Eepublic there was nothing to hinder the whole of its vast 
area from being laid out with new streets, portkuif, and open 
spaces, with much regidarity and symmetry, when the great 
building era set in during the reigns of Augustus and his 
successors.- 

^ See Plutareli, Puillc. S. 

- During mediaeval times the reverse was the case. Tlie Campvs 
Martins wa.s the most thickly populated ijuarter of Kome. inhabited largely 
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Three large theatres, an amphitheatre, many temples, the 
Pantheon and great Thermae of Ayripj^m, the splendid group of 
huiklings which were clustered round the Purtiens Odavioe and 
the great Cinn? Flamiidiin were some of the chief architectural 
splendours which grew up in the Campus Martius through the 
munificence of Augustus and his friends ; see vol. ii. chap. vi. 

Outside the Porta Capena, and over the extensive Esrpiiline 
Hill, and in other directions, new and populous quarters of 
the city had extended beyond the limits of the regal walls. 
And j’et, up to the time of Augustus, there had been no 
Piefjioaes added to the four primitive ones of Servius ; see 
vol. i. p. 124. 

Home, in the first century B.C., was too poiverful and too 
safe from external enemies to need a wall of fortification, but 
for political, social, and religious reasons, Augustus planned 
and carried out a complicated division of the whole intra- 
mural and extra-mural city into Iter/iones and lid, each with 
its set of officials, both municipal and priestlj'. 

Fourteen Itegivnes. The main divisions were into fourteen 
Iiefjiones ; and each Pcgio was subdivided into Vki (or parishes), 
varying in number from seven in the smallest, the Piegio Ca.eli- 
mordaiM, to seventy-eight in the largest, the Piegio Tramtiberina. 
The whole 14 Eegiones contained 265 Via. Each Virus formed 
a religious body with its o.edkula Larium or Compitalis ; and 
they were presided over by Magistri ricorum, the lowest in 
rank of the Eoman magistrates.^ 

An interesting marble altar was found in 1888 near the 
new Ponte Garibaldi which had been dedicated to the Lares 
of Augustus in 3 A.D. by the Vko-Magistri oi the Virus Aemdeti. 
On one side there is a relief representing four Yico-Magistri 
offering sacrifice, and on two other sides there is a relief of one 

by the poorer classes ; with here and there the castle of some powerful 
feudal lord, such as were the Orsini and Colonna Counts. 

^ A valuable paper on the limits of the liegiones of Augustus is pub- 
lished by Comm. Lanciani in Bull. Com. Arch. 1SS9, pp. 115 to 1-37. 
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of the Lares, represented as a graceful youth, wearing a 
short tunic, and holding a large branch of laurel. 

A similar altar exists in the Vatican, and another in the 
Uffizi ill Florence, both dedicated in the reign of Augustus. 

These three are the only examples of altars dedicated by 
Vico-Maijisiri which are known to exist. 

A large body of police, who also combined the office of 
firemen, was reorganised by Augustus after a serious fire in 
6 B.c. ; see Suet. Aiig. 30. The}" were divided into seven 
Cohurtes Virjihtm of about a thousand men each, and each 
cohort was presided over by a Trihuavs Vigilim with seven 
Cenhiriones under him ; their barracks (sfationes) were very 
extensive and handsome buildings ; see below, vol. ii. p. 255. 

A superior class of magisti’ates {Cundores a.nd JDeuvneiafores), 
chosen annually from the Tribunes, Aediles, or Praetors, with 
a number of subordinate officials, had the supervision of the 
Begioiies, assisted by the Praefedus Vigilum, who, in addition to 
his other responsibilities, performed the duties of a very 
dignified sort of Police Magistrate, whose district included the 
whole fourteen Pegwnes of Rome. 

The following is a list of the fourteen Pegiones^ of 
Augustus, taken from the Beginnari/ Catalogue.--, which were 
mainly compiled in the reign of Constantine : — 

I. Porta Capexa, extending beyond the fork of the Fia 
Aigna and Latina, as far (probably) as the later circuit wall of 
Aurelianus.- It was divided into ten Vici. 

Principal buildings, etc., contained in Eegio I.® — Tieo 

1 The fourteen Mioni (a conuption of Regioiies) into which Rome is 
still divided do not follow the ancient lines of these districts. 

- It seems probable that the line of the great wall of Aurelianus was 
(partly at least) determined by the boundaries of the Segiones of Augustus 
being mostly planned so as to include the whole of these. 

3 Our chief knowledge of the contents and limits of each Jlegio is 
derived from the catalogues of the Xotitla and Curiosuia, two lists, vary- 
ing slightly, which were drawn up in the fourth century. They are 
published by Preller, Regional dcr StaiURorn, Jena, 1846 ; and by Isardini, 
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Temples of Mars, the sabred Grove and Spring of Egerut, the 
Sepulchre of the Scipios, Arches of Drusus, Trajan, and Lucius 
Veriis, the Baths of Sererus, and the Baths of CommuJus. 

II. Caelijcontaxa, including the Caelian Hill. 

Principal Contents . — The Temple rf Claudius, the Macellum 

Magnum (great market of Xero), the Caput Africae, the Castra 
peregrina (barracks of the foreign legion), the Dorntis Vectiliana 
(Palace of Commodus), Temples of Bacchus and Faunus. This 
is the smallest Begio, containing only seven Fid. 

III. Isis et Serapis, contained eight / lei It included the 
valley of the Colosseum, and the adjacent part of tlie Esquiliue 
Hill. 

Principal Contents. — 'The Flavian Amphitheatre, the Liidus 
Magnus, the Baths of Titus, the Baths of Trajan, and the Porticus 
Liviue. In the reign of Xero the greater part of this Eegiu 
was occupied by his Golden Him.-se. Its name was derived from 
the Temples of Isis and Serajus. 

IV. Templuji Pacis, contained eight Vici It included 
the Velia, most of the Suhura, the F&ra of Vespasian and Xerva, 
the Sacra Via, and buildings along the north-east side of the 
Forum Bomanum. 

Principal Contents. — The Great Temple and Forum of Peace, 
whence came its name ; the Temple of Pallas and all Xerva’s 
Forum, the Temple of Romulus and of Jupiter Stator, the Tempbim 
UrUs Romae, Hadrians Temple of Venus Felix and Roma Aeterna, 
the Temple of Tell us, the Basilica of Constantine, the Basilica of 
Aemilius Paulus, the Vidcanal and the Sacra Via, the Meta 
Sudans and the Colossus of Xero. 

V. Esquilina, contained fifteen Vici and included the 
northern part of the Escjuiline, and the Viminal Hill. 

Principal Conte nts.~The Xymphaeum of Sev. Alexander, the 
Gardens and Villa of Maecenas, the Amphitheatrum Castrense, the 

Roma Antica, ed. Nibby, 1818-20, whose work is arranged in tbe order of 
these lists. See also Urlichs, Codex Toijogr. XIrhis Romae, Wiirtzburg, 
1871, and Jordan, Forma Urbis Romae, Berlin, 1875-82. 
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Barracks of the s/coniJ Cuhor.s Viyilirm, the TemijJe of Mineral 
Medial, and the Macetlvin Liviae. 

VI. Alta Semita, contaiued seventeen T'ld, and included 
the V’uirinal Hill as far as the Praetorian Camp, which was 
afterwards included in the Vail of Aiirelian. 

Priiiifid Content .-;. — The CapitoUnni J-'etust, the Tehiple of 
Venus und tJo’ Horti Sfdliistiani, the Bedhs of Biodetian and the 
Baths of Constantine, the Barraeks of the third Cohors Vigihim, the 
Teniplc of Quirinus, with a statue 20 fed high. 

VII. Via Lata, contained (according to the Xutifiu.) fifteen 
III i. It was bounded on the west b}' the street called Via 
Lata (pai't of the modern Corso), which issued from the Bvrfa 
Puitinnena and skirted the Campus Hartius, where, at the 
distance of about a third of a mile from the gate, it was con- 
tinued northwards under the name of the Jha Fluiainia. A 
record of this main street is preserved in the title of the Church 
of Maria in Via Lata in the Corso. On the east this Eegio 
extended to the foot of the Quiriual Hill. 

Frindpal Contents. — The Tainh ofPoblkius Blhidus, the Campus 
and Septa Agrippae,''- the Temple of the Sun, the Forum Suoriunt 
(pig market), the Arches of M. Aurelias, and Lucias Vents, and 
Temples of Spies, Forty ua, and Quirinus. 

VHI. FoEUil Kojianum, contained thirty-four Vici. It 
included not only the Forum from which it took its name, 
but also the Fora of Julius Caesar, Augustus, and Trajan, and 
the whole of the Caj)itoline Hill. 

IX. CiEcr.s Fl-UIIxius, contained thirty-five Vici. It 
included the Canipus 2Larthis, and was bounded by the Capi- 
toline Hill, the Via Lata and Flarrdnia, and the Tiber. 

Principal Contents. — The Forum Oldorium, the Theatres of 
Pornpey, MnnyJlas, and Bedhus, the Amphitheatre of Stutilias 
Taurus, the Pantheon nnd Balhs of Agrippa, the Forfieus Arr/oiaiu- 
ta.rum, the Muiisoleu/n of Augustus, the I-’ortieus Ortuciae, and 
curious Templis adjoining; the Temples nnd. Columns of Antoninus 
* More correctly called the Si ;ita Jnl'ui. 
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Piui (I ml JLirai-i Aim-Him, the Baths if See. Alexander : the 
Teiiqile if Jlinen-ii ChnhiiJkn. (biiilt by Pompey), the Iseuiii 
and ScrajiLiiiit adjoining it, and a large number of other 
magnificent buildings. 

X. Palatixa, contained twenty J'iei. It included the 
whole of the Palatine Hill. 

XL CiKCUS ilAXtJir.s, contained eighteen Vki. It in- 
cluded the whole valley between the Aventiue and the Palatine 
Hills, Avith the Vdij.hnnn and the Faruni Bijurvun : being 
bounded on that side by the line of the Servian wall. 

Brimful CuntenU.^The Circus Maxihuis, the Ternjiles if 
Ceres (S. Maria in Cosmedin), Mercury and Hercules, the Arch 
if CoHbfuiitine, and the Serriun Porta Trii/Caiinn. 

XII. PisciX.A. PuBLlC'-i, contained fourteen Tlci. It in- 
cluded the space bettveen the C'aelian and the Aventine, 
extending beyond the Via Ajipia. 

Prinefal Contents. — The Baths of Caracalla, the Barracks of 
the fourth Collars Th/ihim, a Villa of Hadrian, and other bitildings, 
of Avhich little is kiiotvii. 

XIII. AvENTix.t, contained seventeen Vici. It included 
the whole of the Aventine Hill, and its slopes dotvn to the 
river. 

Princi/ji'd Contents. — Temples of Diana, Minerva, Jupiter 
Lihertafis, and Juno Itei/ina, the Ilorrea Gallae (by the river), 
and the Fortrm Pistoriuni (bakers’ market). 

XIT. Trax-Stiberin-V, contained seventy-eight Vici, and 
included the Avhole transpontine city, rvith the Janiculan and 
Vatican Hills, and also the island in the Tiber. 

Principal Contents. — The Cini of Caliyula and Hadrian, the 
Mausoleum of Hadrian, the Barracks of the seventh Cohors Virjilam, 
the Nemus Caesarvui, the hortl Getae and the Temple of Acsculajjius, 
and others on the island. 

Besides these important improvements in the internal 
organisation of the city, Augustus spent immense sums of 
money in building and restoring the temples and other public 
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buildings of Eome. Of the enormous extent of his benefac- 
tions to the city a most important record exists, engraved on 
the trails of a temple at Ancyra. For topographical purposes 
this is the most valuable of all existing Eoman inscriptions.' 

The MoxmiEXTUM Axcykaxuji. 

Ancyra tvas a city in the province of Galatia ; more 
anciently it was included in Phrygia. It contains a Corinthian, 
hexastyle, peripteral temple dedicated to Iloraa and Augustus. 
The columns of the peristyle are all gone, but the cella remains, 
built of large blocks of marble.- On the walls of the cella and 
the pronaos are engraved, in both Latin and Greek, long lists 
of the deeds of the Emperor Augustus. 

This inscription, commonly known as the Mouuineittuiii 
Aiwjmmuri, is a copy, together with a Greek translation, of 
the sepulchral inscription which was engraved on two bronze 
columns or pilasters, which stood one on each side of the 
entrance to the Mausoleum of Augustus in the Camims Martins 
of Eome. 

Suetonius, who quotes largely from this inscription, calls 
it, in his life of Augustus, an indej: rerum a se gesfurirm ; see 
Aug. 101. The original manuscript of the inscription, together 
with his will, and the written directions about his funeral, 
which Augustus prepared before his death, were all placed 
under the care of the Vestal Virgins. 

Like all Eoman sepulchral inscriptions, the Moiiumentum 
Aiwjranum is divided into three sections ; the first gives a list 

^ It has been published by Zumpt (in 1S45, vitli Supplement in 1869; 
and by llommsen ; the latter’s edition of 1883, Berlin, which has photo- 
graphic facsimiles of the slabs, is by far the best. 

- An interesting article on the Ancyrean inscription by L. Cantarelli 
is printed in Bull. Coni. Arch. 1890, pp. 1 and 57. The writer tries to 
prove that this is not a copy of the titulus sepulcralis, but an inscription 
sui generis, of a quite exceptional kind. 
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of the cursiis liomrum or titles and honours which had been 
conferred on Augustus. 

The second part records his inipensne, all his various gifts 
and acts of munificence, the buildings he restored or founded, 
the public spectacles he provided for the amusement of the 
Romans, and the precious offerings dedicated by him in the 
temples of the gods. 

The third section deals with his acts or res ijestue} The 
title of the whole is, ^‘Berum geslarum Did Anjusti, 'jidhas 
orhe/ii ierrarum imjocrio popidi Romniu suhjedf, et iiiiperisirruin 
qiws in reinjndilkaiii pajiulurngue Rmnaitum fedf, indsi.iniin in 
duabus aheueis piUs, quae sunt Boinue podtae exainplnr buh- 
jectum.” 

The folloiving is a list of the buildings in Rome recorded 
in the second part of this inscription to have been built or 
restored by Augustus ; — The Curia and the Chalddicum adjoin- 
ing it ; the Temple of Apollo and its Porticus on the Palatine 
the Temple of Dints Julius, the Lupercal, the Portieiis Octada,^ 
a pulvinar or state box at the Cirrus Maxinnis. 

Temples of Jupiter Feretrius and Jupiter Tona.ns on the Capitol ; 
a Temple of Qairiniis; Temples of Minerva, Juno Bcgina, and 
Jupiter Libertatis on the Arentine. 

The Temple of the Lares on the Summa Sacra Via, and of the 
DU Penates on the Velia ; a Tentple of Jucent as, and a Temple of 
the Mater Magna (Cybele) on the Palatine Hill. 

The Temple of Capitoline Jupiter, and the Theatre of Pornpetj 
restored at a great expense idthout the inscription of my name.” 

^ Drawings of the Temple of Augustus at Ancyra are published by 
Texier and Pullau, Tuias of Asi'f Minory 1S65, plates 22*25 ; and still 
better by Perrot et Guillaume, EnCplor. Arclu GuUdie et Bithyuic, Paris, 
1872. 

- In this very brief way is recorded the construction of the inagniticent 
group of buildings included in the Area of Apollo ; see vol, i. p. 183. 

^ Founded by Cn. Octavius, and rebuilt by Augustus ; it must not 
be confounded with the new Porticus Octaviacy built by Augustus in 
honour of his sister. 
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Ni‘V: sj-ii'itiijs of 'Water collected, and the Aqueduct of the Aqua 
Marcia restored. 

‘‘ The Forum Jiditnu, and the Basilica Julia, loth hegiiii luj my 
{adopticei) father (J. Caesar), I completed, and the Basilica Julia 
I rehiiilt, after it had been hand, on on enlanjed scale.” These 
hidldings, the inscriptiou records, though not finished during tlte 
life of Augustus, icere completed, by his heirs, in accordance with the 
provisions cf his tcill. 

‘■‘During my sixth Consulship” (28 B.C.), Augustus says, “I 
■restored (^refeci) ciyhty-two temples of the gods.” 

■‘In my severdh Consulship (27 b.c.) / repaved at my own 
expense the Via Flaminia and its bridges.” 

The Temple of Mars Ultor and the Forum Augushnn were 
built by Augustus on a site which he bought from primte persons. 
The theatre by the Temple of Apollo he built in the nusne of his 
nephew Marcellus. 

He offered precious gifts out of spioils of war in the Temples of 
Cupitoline Jupiter, Dims Julius, Apollo Palatinus, Vesta, and 
Mars Ultor. 


Then follows a list of the public spectacles provided for the 
people of Eome at the expense of Augustus. 
i'liWiV Gladiatorial fights in his own naua . . . times (the number 
is broken out of the slab), and in his grandsons and nephews' 
lu.i'mes jive times, in which aboid 10,000 gladiators fought. 

Two contests (ccrtamlnaf of athletes in his own name, and three 
in his nepjhews' names. Games (ludi) four times in his crwii name, 
and. twenty-three times in that of other officials. 

Fights with Africa.n beasts in the Circus Majdmns, in the 
Furu/n, and in the Amphitheedre (cf Statilius Taurus), in his oicn 
name and that of his grandsons and nepheivs tiventy-sb: times ; in 
which fights about 3-500 beasts icere killed. 

Naval battles in the NaumachiaJ in the Nernus Cuesarum 
across the Tiber, in which thirty beaked ships with three and four 


' Thi^ Xaiiniaeliia was an enormous tank or lake excavated in the 
ground ; it was ISOO feet long and 1200 feet wide. 
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tiers of oars, anil rnnntj other smaller ships were engiojed, with ahont 
3000 fighting men, hcsi/les the rowers. 

He also offered spoils of war in all the Temphs of A chaia and 
Asia {Minor). 

The inscription then records the melting of his 80 .silrer 
statues, and leith the inaiag thus obtained golden gifts being offered^ 
in the Temple of Apollo Palatinvs. 

This wonderful catalogue gives some notion of the archi- 
tectural splendour that was added to the city of Eome in the 
reiirn of Augustus. 

O O 

It must also be remembered that indirectly, by his example 
and encouragement, Augustus induced many rich citizens to 
spend enormous sums in the construction of magnificent public 
buildings, such as the Pantheon and Baths of Agrippa, the 
Bridge of Agrippa, the Aqueduct of the Agua J’irgo, the 
Amphitheatre of Taurus, the Libraries of Asinius Pollio, the 
Theatre of Balbus, and countless other improvements of all 
kinds; see Suet. Aug. 29 and 30. 

The saying, recorded by Suetonius, of Augustus having 
turned Eome into a marble city was certainly not without 
foundation. The old Jays of stern Eepublican simplicity 
suddenly came to an end under the auspices of Augustus, 
and the whole city, both in its public buildings and private 
houses, burst out, as it were, into a sudden blaze of splendour, 
glowing with the brilliance of richly veined marbles, poured 
into Eome from countless cpiarries in Africa, Greece, and Asia 
Minor. 

The next chief era of building in Eome was during the 
time of the Flavian emperors. During the reign of Vespasian 
an immense deal of building was done to repair the ravages 
of the burning of Eome in Xero’s reign. Tacitus {Ann. xv. 
41) describes Vespasian's munificence, in taida resnrgentis urbis 
pulcritudine ; and this is also recorded on the rev. of a First 
Brass of the same emperor, which represents him raising by 
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the hand a kneeling female figure, by whom is standing the 
goddess Hojiut, with the Itgeiid R03IA • RESVRGES^ • S • C. 

The Age of Severus. 

Only one other period in the history of Home can fully 
compare with the age of Augustus in its architectural activity ; 
that was during the reign of Septimius Severus and his sons, 
a few years before and after 200 a.d. At that time, howe^■er, 
though Eome was even richer than during the reign of 
Augustus in quantity and variet}' of costly marbles, alabasters, 
and porphyries, yet purity of design and delicacy of workman- 
ship had woefully fallen ofi'; and so the large and numerous 
buildings which, with unflagging energy, were erected during 
the whole reign of Severus, can in no way have rivalled in 
artistic beauty those of the more polished and Hellenised age 
of Augustus. 

The following is a list of buildings in Eome founded anew 
or reconstructed during this second period of extraordinary 
architectural activity, between 196 and 21.5 a.d.- 

Tlie Mardaa Jquedud, -restored and extended to the 
Thermae Severianue, 196 A.D. 

The Paedaijogiuih pveroraw, on the Caelian Hill, 198 A.D. 

Tlie Temple of Cylele on the Palatine, rebuilt in 200 a.d. 

The Chmdiaii Aypiedact and that of tlie Anio Xovn% restored 
in 201 A.D. 

The Theatre of Pompey, the Pantheon, and Thernuic ifAgrijopo, 
the Amphithcatrum Custrerise, and the Praetorina Camp, all restored 
in 202 A.D. 

The great Palace of Secerus, and the Septizoniiun on the 
Palatine, built in 203 A.D. 

In the same year were restored the Stadium of the Palatine, 
^ Tins is probably a contraction for r.ESVRGEXs. 

- See a valuable article on this subject by Comm. Lanciani, Bull 
Co7?im. Arch. Bom. 1882. 
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the Portkus Octuvkie, and the whole Forum Fads uith its Temples 
of Peace and Saoxie Urhis Romae. 

In various years before 211 A.D., the Temple of Vespasian 
and the Temple of Fortiina Muliehris, the Scliola Scriharum, the 
Baths near the transtiberine Porta Septimiana, the Horti of 
Geta, and a Portkus decorated with sculpture of the deeds of 
Dims Severus, also on the right bank of the Tiber. 

The Antouine Aquedud, and the enormous Baths of Cara- 
calla were mainly built between 210-215 A.D. 

The devastation caused by the great fire in the reign of 
Comniodus, 191 A.D., was one of the causes for these extensive 
reconstructions. Denarii and quinarii of Sept. Severus record 
his extensive building operations by the legend on the rev. 
RESTiTVTORi VRBis and a standing figure of Severus pouring 
a libation on an altai'. The quinarius with this type is very 
rare. A specimen is published in Sambon’s Catalogue, 1883, 
Xo. viii. p. 73, Xo. 619. 

Works of Art ix Rome. 

In spite of the Romans being a thoroughly inartistic people, 
the city of Rome under the later Empire must have contained 
a most enormous accumulation of works of art of different 
schools and dates, far beyond that which can ever have been 
collected in any other city of the world. 

Under the Republic an immense number of bronze statues 
were brought to Rome from one after another of the con- 
quered Etruscan cities. 

From Volci alone Pliny tells us (Hist. Hat. xxxiv. 34) no 
less than 2000 statues were brought, probably at the time of 
its capture in 280 B.C. 

In later times almost every Hellenic city, first those of 
Magna Graecia and Sicily, and then those of Greece itself, 
contributed its quota to the rapidly growing crowd of statues 
in Rome. An enormous quantity of works of art of all kinds 
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was brought to Eome by L. Mummius after his capture of 
Corinth in 146 B.C. 

Similar spoliation was carried on by Lucius and Marcus 
Lucullus during the Mithradatic and Macedonian wars, and 
their example was followed by every subsequent Eoman con- 
queror ; see Plin)’, Hist. Nut. xxxiv. 36, and Livy, xxxi. 26d 
Under the Empire the finest works of Greek art, including 
many archaic statues whose interest must have been mainly 
antiquarian, were constantly being transported to Eome.- 

From Delphi alone, at one time, Xero is recorded to have 
taken 500 bronze statues, which were mostly used by him to 
decorate the endless rooms and courts of his Gohkn lluusc. 

In addition to this almost inconceivable crowd of statues 
in gold and ivory, in bronze, in marble, in terra cotta, and 
other materials which were collected from all the principal 
cities of the Greeks, there were under the Empire an immense 
number of new statues made by contemporary Greek or Graeco- 
Eoman sculptors, such as Pasiteles and his pupils ^ Stephanus 
and iNIenehius, and by Arcesilaus, Zenodorus, and countless 
other artists. 

The imagination fails to realise one tithe of the artistic 
treasures which must have been accumulated in Eome before 
the days of Constantine. Every Greek artist of note seems to 

1 Plutardi {PauU. Ai'ni. 32') describes tlie 250 waggons of pictures and 
statues which were carried off by PiUillus Aeniilius after his conquest of 
JIacedonia. 

- C.iligula even ordered Pheidias’ colossal gold and ivory statue of 
Zeus at Olympia to be removed to Rome. It was, however, found that 
the statue could nor be moved rvithout destroying it, the thin f.icing of 
ivory and the gold drapery being too delicate to stand any jar ; see 
.Tosephus, A/itiq. Jud. XIX. i. 1. 

^ Pausanias (v. 20, 1 ; mentions Colotes the Parian, as having been a 
pupil of Pasiteles. 

In the Anicr. Jour, uf Arch. (vol. iii. 1887, pp. 1-13), Dr. M'aldstein 
has published an interesting paper on Arcesilaus, Pasiteles, and other 
Giaeco-P>omau sculptors of the liist century li.c. 
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have been represented, not by one or tivo specimens, but in 
some cases by the great bulk of the results of his life’s work. 
A considerable part of Pliny’s encyclopaedic work is devoted 
to a mere outlined description of the Greek spoils which in 
his time adorned this all-devouring city ; see esjiecially H'nt. 
Kat. xxxiv. to xxxvi. 

In the same way all other classes of art were represented 
in enormous profusion among the spoils which enriched Rome. 
INIural paintings cut oft' walls, easel pictures painted on panels, 
gold and silver plate, tapestry and gold embroideries, engraved 
gems, jewelrj’ and crystal vases, objects in ivory and amljcr; 
everything, in short, tliat was precious from its anticpiity, 
its sanctity, its materials, or its workmanship, was brought 
to swell the accumulated treasures of the Capital of the 
World. 
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PLAN OF THE FORUM EOMANUM 

REFERENCES TO THE FIGURES AND PAGES IN VOL. I. 

PACE 

1, 1. existing marble piers and fragment of screen 2(59 

2. Impression of mazUle pier in the late archway of brick- 

faced concrete ......... 268 

3. Only remaining one of the ancient travertine piers . . 271 
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